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Valley, with its 
resources, and 
San José, with its 
beauties, are as 
household words 
to the Califor- 
nian. It is for 
strangers that I 


shall endeavor here to describe the region. 
Ata period geologically recent, the Sierra 
Nevadas and the Coast Ranges of mountains 
mnclosed basin about: four hundred= and 
itty miles length by. about forty in 


the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. 


vidth, comprising the present valleys. of 
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uring the same period the region east 
of the Sierras, now embraced in_ the 


States of Nevada, and the ‘Territories of 


Utah and Arizona, was an ‘inland sea. 
connected with the Pacific by straits and 


inlets. “The evaporation from this body of 


water affected materially the climate of the 
adjacent regions. lowering, as it must have 
done, the general temperature, and increasing 
the humidity, it induced precipitation from 
the saturated winds of the Pacific, while from 
its Own evaporation it added materially to 
the rainfall itthus invited. From these causes. 
the precipitation of that period, both as to 
volume and duration, must have been greatly 
in excess of the present, and vegetation must 
have been correspondingly more luxuriant. 
Krom the slopes of the mountain ranges the 
waters flowed southerly in a majestic stream, 
forming. broad lakes as the basin widened, a 
river where the narrowing valley restricted 
its borders, until, passing through the bay of 
San Francisco and the present valleys of 
Santa Clara and Pajaro, it found an outlet in 
Monterey Bay. In the era that measured the 
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existence of this ancient river, it had borne in 
its turbid waters the disintegrations of the 
regions it traversed, and in the ooze and 
slime of the lakes that intercepted its course 
and stilled its current, was the decaying mold 
of generations of forests that had_ flourished 
on its banks. 

At a later geological period—probably the 
(Quarternary—there was an upheaval of the 
southern part of this basin, its axis probably 
being near the present course of the Salinas 
River. With this rise came a depression in 
the bay of San Francisco. ‘The drainage was 
now to the north. ‘The Coast Range was 
broken through at the Golden Gate, and the 
waters of the great basin found there their 
outlet to the sea; while the former lakes, 
uplifted and drained, were transformed into 
fertile plains. During the same period, the 
sea that lay to the east of the Sierras was cut 
off from the Pacific. ‘(he evaporation of 
this now land-locked basin was in excess of 
the rainfall, and gradually these waters re- 
ceded, until today Salt Lake is the remnant 
of that extended 
through thirty degrees of latitude, and from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Sierras. “This, 


inter-ocean which. once 


the recent history of these regions, the geo- 
logical records upon every hand fully attest— 
here by beds of water-worn pebbles, by strata 
of clay (always the deposit of quiet waters) that 
underlie the whole valley, by the trunks of 
trees that the drill of the well-borer discovers 
hundreds of feet beneath the surtace, and by 
the vast deposit of vegetable mold that forms 
everywhere the surface soil of the vallev ; 
while to the east, mountains of marine shells 
and fossils, vast beds of salt, beach lines, upon 
the slopes of the mountains, attest the enist- 
ence of the sea that. left these. proofs of. its 
presence, and wrote with its fretful waves the 
story of its long companionship upon. these 
ruvved. cliffs, and then shrank trom them 
forever. 

With the subsidence of this sea, there came 
that change in climate which ‘now character- 


izes this coast. 


The vapors trom the Pacific 
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were now absorbed by the dry air of this 
region, and the precipitation which the sea 
had promoted, the desert now prevented. 
The classification of these seasons as wet and 
dry often misleads—for while the 
all that the term implies, the rainy season 
has as much of sunshine as of storm, as the 


latter 1s 


records abundantly show. A_ brief epitome 


of these seasons and the attendant phenom- 


ena will be given. 

Beginning with the month of October, 
the signs of a coming change are apparent. : 
The winds, no longer constant and from one 
quarter, become variable both as to direction 
Sudden_ blasts 
raise miniature whirlwinds of dust and leaves, 


and force, or wholly cease. 


which troop over the fields, and the stillness 
of the night is broken by fitful gusts, and the 
sudden wail of the trees as the breath of the 


coming winter sweeps through them. ‘These 


are the recognized precursors of the season’s 


change, and are usually followed in the first 
ten days of October by an inch or more of 
rain; and this usually by weeks of the finest 
The effect of these first rains is 
dust 1s the 
laid in the roads and fields. 
The 


skies are a deeper azure, and the soft brown 


weather. 


magical. ‘The washed trom 
foliage, and 1s 
The air has a fresh sparkle and life. 
hills seem nearer and fairer than before. It 
is the Indian summer of the East, but instead 
of the soft lassitude of the dying year, here 
it comes with all the freshness and vigor of 
the new-born spring. If in this and the stc- 
ceeding months there are further showers, 
the grass springs up on every hand, and the 
The hills 


change their sober russet for a lively green. 


self-sown grain in all the. fields. 


Wild flowers appear in every sheltered nook. 
Hyacinths and crocuses bloom in the gardens, 
and the perfume of. the violet is everywhere 
In-the air. 

In the latter part of November the. rainy 
season ts fully established. A coming storm 
is now heralded by a strong, steady wind, 
blowing for a dav or two from the southeast, 


usually followed by several days of rain, and 
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these succeeded by days or weeks without a 
cloud—and thus alternating between occa- 
sional storms and frequent sunshine, is the 
weather from October to April—the rainy 
season of California. - The amount of rain 
that falls, varies materially with the locality. 
In San José it is from fifteen to twenty inches, 
while in places not ten miles distant, twice 
that amount is recorded. During this period 
there are from thirty to forty days on which 
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ceases. The grasses have ripened their seed, 
and, self-cured and dry, are the nutritious 
food of cattle and sheep. The fields of grain 
are yellow and ripe, and wait but the reaper. 
Forest trees and shrubs have paused in their 
growth. ‘This to the vegetable world is the 
season of rest. ‘This is the winter of the 
Valley of Santa Clara—winter, but strangely 
unlike winter elsewhere, for here man_ has 
interposed. Here, by art and by labor, he 


more or less rain 
falls; from fifty to 
seventy that are 
cloudy; the -rest, 
bright pleas- 
ant. ‘These esti-_ 
mates will vary 
with © particular 
seasons; but tak- 
ing the average of 
a series Of years, it 
will be found that 
from October to 
April one-half the 
days are cloud- 
and fully 
three-fourths such 
that any out-door 


can be 


less, 


vocation 
carried on without 
discomfort or iIn- 

Cy- 
wind- 


convenience. 
clones: and 
storms are’ wholly 
unknown, and 
thunder only 
heard at rare intervals, and then as a low 
rumble forty miles away in the mountains. 
With the month of March, the rains are 
practically over, though showers are expected 
and hoped for in April. Between the. rst 
and roth of May there usually falls from halt 
'o three-fourths of an inch of rain. Coming 
as this does inthe hay harvest, it is neither 
beneficial nor welcome. By the 1st of July 
the surfa¢e moisture is taken up and dissi- 
pated, and dependent this 


growth upon 


PALMS NEAR. ST. JAMES PARK, SAN. JOSE. 


has reversed the processes of nature, and 
constrained the course of the seasons. In 
gardens bright with foliage and resplendent 
with flowers, there is spring in its’ freshness 
and beauty; while in orchards teeming with 
fruits, and vineyards purple with ripening 
summer and for the 
And so with changing. beauty 


grapes, autumn vie 
supremacy. 
and ceaseless fruition pass the seasons of this 
favored clime. 

‘The Calitornians’ estimate of the climate 
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of their State has been the theme of much 
facetious comment. In view of the fact that 
elsewhere, those who are able, spend half the 
year on the St. Lawrence or the coast of 
Maine, toescape the heat of summer, and the 
other half in Cuba, Florida, or on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, to avoid the rigors of 
winter; that, in fact, most of their lives are 
migrations in search of climate;—the residents 
of this State may accept with equanimity the 
badinage of these birds of passage, and may 
well felicitate themselves upon those condi- 
tions that bring to their very door the summer 
of the Thousand Isles and the winter of the 
Antilles. 

That this is not an exaggeration Is easily 
shown. Thermometrical records, however accu- 
ately kept, are quite apt to mislead those 
who seek to deduce from these, practical re- 
sults. There are many important conditions 
not expressed in these observations. It 1s 
well understood that from the dryness of the 
air, forty degrees below zero is more tolerable 
in Dakota than thirty degrees higher in the 
humid air of the Atlantic seaboard ; and for 
the same reason, and almost in the same 

It would be but little con- 
person to know that some 
thousands of miles the 
from which he was suffering would be quite 


ratio, as to heat. 
solation to a 

away, temperature 
endurable. So as to averages, which usually 
form a conspicuous feature of these records. 
It is not from the averages, but from the ex- 
tremes that men suffer and vegetation dies. 
Nor do even the extremes represent the effect 
—their continuance is important. 
often survives a severe frost, and then suc- 
cumbs to.a much lighter repetition, and a 
degree of heat which may be endured for a 


day, becomes intolerable when continued for 


several. In view of these well recognized 
facts, | propose to present the question of 


temperature as shown by effects, which are 


readily appreciated by all, rather than from — 


compilations of figures thus liable to mislead. 


The rains of October are usually followed by 


frosts sufficiently sharp in the lowlands of the 
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valley to kill the more delicate plants. 


A plant’ 


| June, 


During 
the months of December, January, and Febru- 
ary these frosts are more frequent and severe. 
Every variety of grapes, figs, olives—in 
short all the semi-tropic plants—remain_ un- 
affected by the frosts. Callas, fuschias, ge- 
raniums and heliotropes, when grown by the 
wall of a house, in the shade of an. ever- 
green, or given the slightest covering, flour- 
ish and bloom through any winter, and in 
many seasons do so without any protection 
whatever. 
posed, the tops of these plants are killed; 
the roots remain unaffected, and by the mid- 
dle of April the new shoots are again in 


rule, however, where ex- 


bloom. 
ishes without the least protection, and not 
only do they retain their leaves, but there is 
not a day in the winter when blossoms, hardly 
inferior to those of June, cannot be gathered 
in the open grounds of any garden. ‘The 
lemon verbena shrub here attains a height of 
from ten to twenty feet, with a trunk from 


Every known variety of rose flour- 


two to ten inches in diameter. Bees 
increase their stores during the rainy sea- 
son, and every clear day, humming birds 
and butterflies appear in the gardens. For 
personal comfort, fires are usually started in 
the morning, die down toward noon, and are 
rekindled for the evening. As little fire as can 
be kept burning, usually suffices for comfort. 
There are days, stormy, damp, or cold, when 
more fire is required. Such days are the ex- 
ception, however,and the rule is as stated. 
Within the last twenty years, snow has fallen 
in San José-on three occasions. In no in- 
stance was it over three inches in. depth. 
It disappeared before nightfall of the day on 
which it fell, and its presence transformed the 
usually staid and orderly city into a snow- 
balling carnival. 

In the dry season, beginning with April, 
the mornings are clear, calm, and not. un- 
pleasantly warm. About noon, a brisk breeze 
from the Bay blows down the valley. ‘This, 
harsh as it sweeps in’ through the Golden 


Gate, is soft and mild here. It goes down 


= 
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with the sun, and the night that follows 1s 
calm and cool. <A high light fog sometimes 
hangs over the valley in the morning, but 
disappears by eight or nine o’clock. 

During the summer months, three or four 
heated terms may be expected. ‘These are 
usually in periods of three days, and the 
thermometer indicates from go to 95° Fah- 
renheit. Upon the morning of the fourth 
day a fog generally appears, a cool breeze 
springs up, and the former temperature is 
restored and maintained for weeks before 
another heated term. As these periods are 
the extreme of the season, some dicta will 
be given by which they may be understood 
and estimated. ‘Through a part of these days, 
exposure to the sun is disagreeably hot, but 
not dangerously so. Under the shade of a 
tree, or in the shelter of a well-constructed 
house, it is perfectly comfortable. ‘The even- 
ings that follow are so cool that persons rarely 
sit upon the porches of their houses, and a 
pair of blankets is required for comfort while 
Sleeping. 

Summarizing, it may be said that inany part 
of the year, days too hot, or too cold for 
the comtoert of those engaged in ordinary out- 
door vocations are rare, and that a night un- 
comfortably warm is absolutely unknown. It 
may be added that the fears and forebodings 
with which the seasons are elsewhere greeted, 
are here unheard of ; coming with no rigors, 
they bring no terrors, and are alike welcomed 
by all, not as a relief, but as a change. In 
these conditions health and personal comfort 
are largely subserved, and also in them the hor- 
ticultural possibilities, of which we are to-day 
but upon the threshold, are assured ; and these, 
the elements of present and of prospective 
prosperity, are as constant as the ocean cur- 
rents in which they have their origin, as. per- 
manent as the mountain ranges which bound 
the field of their exhibition. 

The county of Santa Clara has an area of 
Of this, 


about 250,000 acres is valley—the ancient 


rather less than one million acres. 


lake bed, or the alluvial deposits of existing 
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streams ; 300,000 acres is rolling hills and 
mountain slopes, well adapted to fruit; the 
residue valuable principally for pasturage. 
While the general contour presented by the 
valley is that of a level plain, it is in fact a 


series of gentle undulations, with marked 


variations in the quality of the soil. In what 
is now, or has recently been, the lower por- 
tions of this plain, the soilis a black, tenacious 
clay, known as “adobe.” It is very fertile 
and productive, but requires much care as to 
the time and manner of cultivating it, and Is 
well adapted to hay and grain. ‘The higher 
lands of the valley are a light loamy and some- 
times gravelly soil. ‘his is easily cultivated, 
and is well adapted to all the cereals and 
to most varieties of fruit. In the vicinity of 
the Bay, there are many thousand acres of 
salt marsh. No effort worthy the name has 
been made to reclaim them, though the task 
would seem a not difficult one. It is safe to 
predict that at no distant day these lands 
will be reclaimed, and among the most. pro- 
The 
warm belt is a tract upon the slopes of the 
It has an alti- 


ductive. and valuable in the county. 


hills that environ the valley. 
tude of from two to eight hundred feet. It 
is generally—and in some localities wholly— 


free from frost. In this belt; to the east of 
Milpitas, potatoes, peas, etc., are grown 


through the whole winter for the San Fran- 


cisco. market. Upon the [Los Gatos and 
(suadaloupe Rivers are some hundreds of acres 
formerly dense willow thickets, but now in 
the highest state of cultivation. These lands 
are regarded as the most desirable in the val- 
ley. ‘The soil is a sedimentary deposit, easily 
cultivated, requiring but little irrigation, and 
producing every variety of truit and vegetable. 

Thirty miles south of San José is the town 
of Gilroy. ‘The soil of the valley is here fer- 


tile and productive. Over a considerable 
portion, the subterranean moisture maintains 


the growing pastures throughout the year, and 


some of the most. successful dairies in the 
State are here established. ‘The more ele- 


vated parts of the valley and the slopes of the 


iB 
¢ 
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hills are well adapted to fruits and vines. 
The summers of Gilroy are warmer and drier 
than in San José. ‘The cool winds from the 
Bay are materially softened as they sweep 
down the valley, and the differences of tem- 
perature between the day and night are not 
so marked. ‘The air is mild and balmy, and 
the nights agreeably cool and pleasant. 

The watercourses within the county greatly 
diminish, when they do not wholly disappear, 
in the summer. Sinking as they approach 
the valley, they augment the subterranean 
resources which supply the artesian wells. 
These are found all over the valley. ‘They 
are usually from sixty to one hundred feet in 
depth, though some find a larger and more 
permanent supply at amuch greater depth. 
The water is raised by windmills into tanks, 
and is ample for household and gardening 
purposes. About Alviso, and near the Bay, 
hundreds of acres of strawberries and ot vege- 
table gardens are irrigated trom these wells, 
and the water rises to the surtace with such 
force that the most massive appliances are 
required to restrain the flow. 

Of the fruit product of this county, it is 
impossible to speak accurately—ditficult to 
speak instructively. ‘Che orchards in bearing 
are generally increasing in their yield, and 
will continue so to do for many years; while 
extensive areas are coming into bearing, and 
the planting of new orchards and vineyards 
is constantly going on. In fact, the system 
of summer culture, which renders irrigation 
unnecessary, makes all the arable land in 
the county available for fruit. In view of- 
these facts, estimates would be but the merest 
of conjecture. One thing may be said—that 
all the fruits of the temperate zone, and most 
of the semi-tropical fruits, are now grown In 
the yreatest perfection, and in quantities 
which tax to the utmost the resources and 
labor attainable to gather and preserve them. 
Orange -trees have been grown tor. many 
years in this county; in San José more for 
ornament than for fruit; generally seedlings, 
and with no care as to either selection or 


culture. In the vicinity of San José, con- 
siderable groves have been growing for twenty 
years, producing abundant crops of well 
flavored fruit. The citrus fairs held last 
year in San José and other places, showed 
the very extensive sections where these fruits 
were being successfully grown; and this, 
with the stimulus of a market, has. in- 
duced the planting of orange trees through- 
out the warm belt this county. 
That these trees. will grow, and luxuri- 
antly, and that they are not affected by 
the frost, is established; and that certain 
varieties will mature excellent fruit, seems 
more than probable. If, however, it shall be 
found wanting in the flavor or qualities of the 
oranges of ‘Tahiti or Florida, it is because it 
does not have the long hot season—the 
burning days and sweltering nights—ot those 
countries. I question whether it wouid be 
desirable to accept that climate, though. with 
it we could secure this single production. 
The great and increasing extent of the fruit 
production, the fact that over much of the 
State it is being prosecuted with energy, sug- 
gests the frequent inquiry, ‘‘ Where is the 
future market for all this to be found?” 
This is the inquiry that at some. stage ot’ 
development confronts every form of indus- 
trial enterprise, whether the product of the 
soil Sr the result of manufacture. ‘The sub- 
ject 1s too extensive and too intricate to here 
receive but the briefest consideration. ‘The 
fruit product of this State is the result of spe- 
cial climatic conditions existing within re- 
stricted limits. Unlike manufactures, this 
form of production cannot be extended by 
either art or enterprise. Upon the other 
hand, the consumers will be found wherever 
any industry can be maintained, or men can 
exist. If, then, fruit production shall increase 
in geometrical ratio, nature has fixed the 
limits, within which this progression must 
cease, while no such bounds exist to the 
range of consumption. Farther than this, 
experience and invention are constantly 
diminishing the cost of production, and thus 


enlarging the class of consumers. If wheat 
and wool, staples of the world, and everywhere 
srown, are rarely found in excess of profitable 
production, it may fairly be assumed that 
these special products of California, thus lim- 
ited as to area, and restricted as to conditions, 
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tive consequences of the past are not likely to 


follow. ‘The industry of the State was then 


cattle-raising, and the country was stocked to 
its fullest 
short-lived 
watercourses dried up, 


With 
grasses 
and as no 


a drought, the 
failed. ‘The 


pro- 


capacity. 
natural 


will be always a 


profitable —indus- 
try. ques 
tion, however 1m- 
portant, 1s at pres- 
ent but one of 
speculation, and 
time alone can 
sive the full solu- 
tion. 

Dependent as 
this region ts upon 
the regular rains 
of winter, the 


knowledge — that 
these sometimes 


fail, makes the 
subject of rainfall 
one of much anx- 
considera- 


‘tion:” “There ‘1s‘a 
theory that. the 
seasons move in 


cycles of. twelve 


years, passing by 
regular gradation 


from a maximum 


to a minimum 
raintall.. in that 
period, cul- 


minating In a sea- 
floods at 
one extreme, and 


son ot 

of drought at the 
other. ‘The obser 
vations of the last few years do not fully sup- 
transition, 


this theory of a gradual 


Although records extending back to the year 
1So5 seem to indicate that the twelfth year Is 
in rain. Should these dry years 
recur in the future, the disastrous and destruc- 


deficient 


ORANGE 


GROVE AT LOS GATOS. 

vision was made for supplying either, the cat- 
tle perished by thousands. At present the 
land is more profitably utilized in other pur- 
suits, and cattle are comparatively few, and 
for these, some provision can be made. Trees 


and vines, though their product may be 


2 
ve. 
f 
| 
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of 
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> 
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diminished, are not destroyed by a drought, 
however severe. Large areas of irrigated 
lands will furnish vast supplies of forage 
food, and the reclaimed sections contribute 
in the same direction; while railroads trans- 
port these products as needs may require. 

A further consideration—the possible effect 
of artificial conditions upon rain-fall—may be 
worth estimating. It has been often asserted 
that the cutting off.of the forests of the 
Sierras and the Coast Range would diminish 
the rain-fall, and in other ways prove detri- 
mental to the moisture supply. If this as a 
consequence of such denudation follows 
anywhere, it may be doubted whether it does 
here. In almost every instance the removal 
of the timber is followed by a dense growth 
of young trees, or of thicket, and the effect 
of this, either as inducing precipitation, or re- 
taining moisture, must be fully equal to that 
of the larger, but scattering, trees thus re- 


placed. 


Further than this, in the valley of 


San Joaquin, hundreds of square miles. of 


prairie and plains are now, by irrigation, 
thoroughly saturated, and from waters that had 
‘heir former evaporation. surface in the area 
t a comparatively small lake. On the slopes 
oO the Sierras the same causes are at work. 


Water stored in immense reservoirs, con- 


ducted in canals to thousands of acres. of 


orchards and of vineyards. These causes, large 
at present and constantly enlarging, cannot but 
produce some effect upon the rain-fall of this 
coast. Regions that) betore absorbed the 
Inoisture, now by their own evaporation con- 
tribute to it, and induce precipitation. If u 
De argued that these causes are Inadequate 


to the results suggested, it may be replied 


that forest and prairie fires, the burning of 


critics, the firing of cannon, are known. to 
be tollowed by copious rains. TRemeteoro- 
logical conditions that: accompany a. satura- 
ted atmosphere are often very nearly In equi- 
librium, and a very shght disturbing cause 
may determine for or against) precipitation, 
Vhe’ causes I have indicated, are neither 


transitory nor insignificant. “Phey embrace 
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areas equal in extent to States, and are affect- 
ing in a marked degree the temperature and 
climate of these extensive regions. If any 
consequences shall follow from these changes, 
every reason seems to indicate, they will be 
found in an increased rain-fall, and against 
the recurrence of drought. 

The population of the county is about 
45,000 ; its assessed valuation, $40,000,000. 
By the subdivision and sale of the larger 
tracts, population, improvement, and values 
are rapidly advancing. 

In this description of the capabilities and 
climate of Santa Clara Valley, I have sub- 
stantially described San José; for this is her 
environment, these are her resources, this 
the rich setting, of which the ‘Garden City ”’ 
Is the central gem. San José is located in 
the heart of the Valley of Santa Clara, fifty 
miles south of San Francisco, and eight from 
tide water at Alviso, and 1s ninety feet above 
the level of the sea. Its political existence 
began in the establishment by a party of Mex- 


ican soldiers, November, 1777,- otf) the 


Pueblo of San José de Guadaloupe ; while in 
the same year the Franciscan Friars” estab- 
lished in the same locality the. Mission. of 
Santa Clara. The growth of place, as 
shown by the records, was slow, and. its’ his- 
tory uneventful until the Mexican war, when 
it became the theatre of some. adventures 
connected with the occupation by the Amert- 
cans of the country. With the gold discov- 
ery the quiet pueblo assumed. a new life. 
The hosts of emigrants drawn. hither from 
every part of the world could not be insenst- 
ble to the advantages and attractioris of this 
section, and population and improvement iIn- 
creased rapidly. In 1849 it was made the 
capital of the State, and the legislature. of 
that year here convened. From. that date 
there has been a steady and sustained in- 
crease In population, wealth, and improve- 
ment, and to-day San José ts the fifth city in 
the State, and numbers a population of 20,000, 


with an assessed property valuation of $11,- 


000,000. 
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The streets of the city are broad; the 
roadways a solid, smooth, and compacted bed 
of gravel and clay; the sidewalks wide and 
well paved. The business portions of the 
town are of brick, substantial and sightly. 
Its water supply is from a stream in the Santa 
(‘ruz Mountains, and is fine and abundant. 
‘The streets and squares are lighted by elec- 
tricity. Gas is generally employed for in- 
terior illumination. A sewer of the most 
-approved plan and durable material, and of 
capacity for a city of a million inhabitants, 
traverses the city at a depth of from twelve 
~ to twenty. feet, and connects with tide water 
near Alviso. 

‘The educational 
facilites of San 
José are of the 
highest. order. 
There’ -are™ five 
common. school 
buildings con- 
veniently located 
throughout’ the 
town, fhe y 
are. constructed 
the 
thorough man - 
2S 10° Secur- 
Iv. convenience, 
arch ie cal 
beauty, and at.a 
cost of from $14 
000 to $20,000 3 
each, furnish all) .the accommoda- 
tion required. ‘The schools are. open 
through the whole year, and are maintained 
In the very highest state of efficiency. 
Very many families from abroad make their 
residence here for the advantages afforded by 
these schools for the education of their chil- 
dren. ‘The Normal School, maintained by 
the State, has an average pupilage of over 
three hundred. The edifice is an imposing 
structure, built of brick, and = stands the 
center of a tract of thirty acres. donated by 


the city to the State. “The extensive grounds 
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are to-day a garden of flowers. With a few 
years’ growth for the trees, this plat will be a 
stately park of the future. ‘he Convent of 
Notre Dame, under the charge of the Sisters 
of that name, is located in the heart of the 
city. Its grounds are extensive, and main- 
tained in exquisite order, and its buildings 
capacious. «Here from two to three hundred 
scholars from every part of the coast are to be 
found, and the reputation of the school is 
second to none in the State. In Santa Clara 
a flourishing school is conducted by the Jesuit 
Pupils are here received without 
The thoroughness 


Fathers. 
distinction as to creed. 


A’ SANTA. CLARA -VINEYARD. 


and practical efficiency of the methods here 
pursued is evidenced by the fact that among 
its graduates are to-day to be found leading 
men of the State in every walk of professional 
and political life. Jess than two miles to the 
north of San José, and connected with it by 
pleasant drives and street cars, 1s the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific, under the special patronage 
of the Methodist Church. Here, also, stu- 
dents are received without distinction as to 
creed. It has at present over three hundred 
students, and the attendance Is steadily increas- 
ing. ‘The thoroughness which has: always 
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characterized its management, and the liber- 
ality exhibited by members of this church, 
assures its position among the first of the 
educational institutions upon this coast; and 
the well-kept grounds, green hedges and groves, 
among which the buildings are placed, present a 
sylvan scene of singular attractiveness. ‘Twelve 
miles to the north is the proposed site of the 
university established by Governor Stanford, 
in memory of his son. Here nature seems to 
have exhausted herself in embellishing what ts 
yet to be crowned by art. ‘The forethought 
of the tounder has already secured the es- 


“AdLthe.creeds of the world, Christian and 


pagan, aré- representedin—San_ José. St. 
Joseph’s Church, upon Market Street, is one 
of the most substantial and beautiful church 
edifices inthe State. It is in charge of the 
Jesuit Fathers, who here exhibit all the admin- 
istrative ability which Loyola impressed upon 
his order, the fervid. zeal which burned in 
Xavier, the ‘‘Apostle of the Indies.” Among 
the larger of the religious societies are to be 
found the Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and Hebrew. 
These church edifices are upon the principal 


THRE ALAMEDA. 


tablishment and maintenance of this institution 
beyond any contingency, while his munificent 
endowment places it in resources in the first 
rank of educational institutions; and_ the 
executive ability and energy of its projector 
cuarantee the speedy and thorough accomplish- 
ment of his plans. Alike as a memory, or 
a benefaction, the Stanford University is 
destined to stand first among the foremost 
on the scroll that bears the names ot Yale, 
of Harvard, and of Dartmouth, and_ the 
venerable universities of the Old World. 


streets, are commodious within, and orna- 
mental without.. ‘The societies are flourish- 
ing, their members earnest and active. 
Protessing distinctive creeds, they yet exhibit 
no spirit of bigotry or intolerance. | In finan- 
cial enterprises they cheerfully assist each 
other. In every effort looking to the advance- 
ment of general morality, or the public good, 
all—pastors and laymen—are found in full 
and earnest co-operation. Sunday is here 
observed as in most Eastern cities as a day 
of rest. Secular business is suspended, and 
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REDUCTION WORKS AT THE NEW ALMADEN MINE. 


a large proportion of the population. attend 
some place of public worship. 
sions from abroad which often on this day 
visit the pleasure grounds of the vicinity, pass 
through the streets in erderly silence, con- 


THE CREEK AT 


strained thereto, as much by public sentiment 
as by positive ordinance. 

The roads of San José and vicinity are 
wide, well graded, and ballasted with gravel 
and rock, of which there is an inexhaustible 


ALUM ROCK. 
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supply in the immediate vicinity. Unaffected 
by frost or flood, they improve with use, and 
require but little attention to maintain them 
in the finest condition. ‘To the visitor who 
drives at random over these roads, every 
turn brings a new surprise, reveals a new 
beauty. Now the road is through an ay- 
enue of stately trees; then comes a_ succes- 
sion of gardens; and again it is the abandoned 
channel of a former stream, where giant and 
gnarled sycamores and old oaks shade the 
way, and then for miles, a bewildering suc- 
session of vineyards, orchards, and _ fruitful 


yar 


CHERRY ORCHARD IN BLOOM. 


fields; while everywhere, half hidden in the 


orchards, nestling among the vines, em- 
bowered amid the roses, stately mansions 
and beautiful 
thrift and 


When the stranger thus finds each day, and 


cottages bespeak alike the 


refinement of their occupants. 
for months, a new avenue, with new. beauties 
betore and about him, he will give credence 
to the assertion that here are to be found 
more delightful drives than in any other city 
of the State, and will declare it fitly named 


the “Garden City.” 


| June 


Of the hundreds of miles of these drives, 
which lead in every direction, some are 
deserving more than this general mention. 
The Alameda, a broad and beautiful ave-_ 
nue, leading to Santa Clara, is four miles 
in length, as level as a floor, and shaded 
by trees planted by the Mission Fathers a 
hundred years ago. Bordered through its 
whole extent with beautiful residences, 
it puzzles the passer-by to know where 
San José ends and her sister city begins. 
Another notable drive is to Alum: Rock, a 
distance of seven miles, over a road as per- 
fect as art can make it, 
through a deep gorge, with 
a prattling stream, keeping 
company, to a natural park 
of four hundred 
owned by the city. Here 


acres» 


in a sheltered nook, a 
comfortable hotel shaded 
by mighty. oaks kept, 
with mineral springs of ever) 
quality and every tempera- 
ture, bubbling up in every 
direction. Scarce a day in 
the summer that a party Is 
not. found picnicking in 
this. park, and making the 
hills with music and 
merriment. ‘To.the west, 
within a dozen miles, Is the 
Almaden quicksilver mine, 
employing three hundred 
laborers, and supporting a population of a 
thousand; a place interesting as being the 
richest deposit of cinnabar on the continent, 
or perhaps in the world, and-also for the 
system scrupulous neatness 


Another drive is 


thorough 
exhibited on every hand. 


to the only. to the 


Guadaloupe, second 
Almaden; another to [Ios Gatos, where all 
the zones and all the seasons to 
have combined to crown this favored spot 
of them. all; 


with. the choicest treasures of 


another to Saratoga, with its soda spring, un- 
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surpassed in the State, gushing from the hill- 
side; to Lexington, last. of this triad of 
mountain beauties ; and everywhere—in the 
little valleys, garlanding the hill-sides, climb- 
ing to the very summit of the mountains— 
orchards, orange groves, and vineyards. 

The drive into these hills is always delight- 
fuk; but it is inthe spring, when everything is 
in. bloom, that it appears in all its. glory. 
Then, as far as the eye can reach, hillside 
and plain are decked in all the splendors of 
the rainbow. Here the white blossoms of 
the prune sway in the breeze like drifting 
snow, while beside these, the valley is blushing 
with the dainty hues of the apricot, the peach, 
and apple, and the vineyards are upon every 
side intheir delicate green. It is in fact one 
vast parterre of floral beauty—its coloring by 
acres, and stretching away far miles, until the 
distant hills frame in the gorgeous picture. 
In all these mountain villages are to be found 
hotels, cosy and pleasant, and as the guest 
sits Inthe evening upon the porches and sees 
the lamps of the distant city twinkling like fire- 
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flies below him, with the electric lights gleam- 
ing like planets above them, with the soft, dry 
air, that stirs but in zephyrs, he can but feel 
that this is indeed an earthly elysium. In the 
morning a striking sight often awaits the 
visitor. The sky is blue and cloudless as 
ever, but the valley has disappeared. <A _ fog 
has crept in during the night and engulfed 
the plain, as though the ocean was asserting 
its old dominion. Uponevery hand the hills 
that held the ancient sea in their long em- 
brace, now clasp this fleeting phantom, as 
though in its shadowy image there were cher- 
ished memories of the past. Above it, like 
islands, rise hillsand peaks. Asstill as fleecy 
wool sleeps this soft, white sea. But even 
while you look and wonder, the sun asserts 
his power, and the still lake swells in waves, 
and rolls in billows. ‘Through rifts you catch 
glimpses of houses, of forests, and of fields, 
and then, you know not how—you see not 
where—the fleecy mantle is gone, and the 
valley, in sheen and sunshine, is again before 


you. 


Eighteen miles east of San José, upon the- 


summit of Mount Hamilton, is the Lick 
Observatory. The road by which it is reached 
is twenty-four miles in length, was built by 
the county at a cost of $75,000, and is as 
complete as money and skill could make it. 
It connects with the Alum Rock avenue, 
about four miles from San José, and from 
this point is carried up the western slope of 
the hill, As the road: ascends, the valley 
comes into view, each turn of the road dis- 
closing some new charm. Seven miles of 
this, and the road passes to the eastern side, 
and the valley is no longer in sight. But 
with this change comes a new. attraction. 
You are now in the mountains, and deep 
gorges upon the one hand, and the steep hill- 
side upon the other make the landscape ; 
again, and the road ts traversing valleys gor- 
geous with wild flowers, or rolling hills dotted 
with stately oaks. Ten miles of. this, and 
Smith Creek is reached. Here in a charm- 


ing nook of the mountain, half-cirecled bya 


[June 


sparkling stream, a comfortable hotel 1s found 
Near as the summit appears from this point. 
there is yet fifteen hundred feet of sheer 
ascent, and the road winds three times round 
the peak, and is seven miles long in ascenc. 
ing it. As the summit 1s approached, the 
valley unrolls before you like a vast pano 
rama, and the picture that was left behind 1; 
again in view, until at last, at a height of 4,250 
feet, you are at the abservatory. From here. 
the view is grand and impressive. At your 
feet, dotted with villages, and rimmed in with 
a cordon of protecting hills, sleeps the val- 
ley in all its loveliness; and beside it the Bay 
of San Francisco, flecked with the sails of 
commerce. ‘Tothe east, the snow-clad peaks 
of the Sierras bound the distant. horizon, 
while south the valley stretches away till 
hidden by the misty hills. Upon the west are 
the forest slopes of the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains, with lakes and reservoirs that gleam in 
the sunlight like burnished silver; while upon 
the more distant horizon a lighter shade tells 
where sea and sky meet and mingle in the 
blue Pacific. North, if the day is clear, you 
are pointed to a dim shadow, scarce outlined 
on the distant sky, and as you Strive to fix 
the wavering, doubtful image, you are told 
that this is Shasta, which four hundred miles 
distant and ten thousand feet high, is en- 
throned in undisputed majesty, over the great 
valley.. As you note this horizon. stretching 
away upon every hand, you can readily acceyt 


the statement of Professor Whitney, that 


from the summit of this mountain” more 
of the earth’s. surface is visible than from 
any other known point upon the globe: 
and the blue sky and translucent atmos 
phere attest the asseriion that there are 
here twice the number of nights that are favor 
able to observations that is:‘anywhere else to 
be found. 

Upen this height stands the observatory, 
which the founder decreed should have the 
most powerful glass and thorough equipment 
that skill and ingenuity could produce ; and 
most thoroughly have those assigned to t! 
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duty executed their trust. If years have been 
employed for the erection of these buildings, 
it is because they are to remain for the cen- 
turies, and they are as massive.and as dura- 
ble-as the rock of which they seem but a part. 
In the equipment, the scientific knowledge 
and mechanical ingenuity of the world were 
called into requisition, and this is the grand 
result, Nor are the appointments of this 
place, perfect and ample as they are, better 
adapted to its purposes than are the natural 
surroundings. Elsewhere, observatories are 
erected amid the busy marts of trade, and 
among the haunts of men. Here, the rugged 
mountain forbids all other companionship, 
and sterility and solitude keep sentinel watch 
at the portals of this temple of science. It is 
fitting that this be so, for what, to the watcher 
of the skies, are the aspirations of life, the 
ambitions of men? What to him are the 


houndaries of nations, or the measures. oft 


time? ‘The field of his explorations 1s_ 1l- 
limitable space, the unit of his line the vast 
orbit of the earth. ‘The centuries of Egypt, 
hoary with age, ‘are scarce seconds on his dial. 
The Pharaohs are to him but men of yester- 
day. He gauges the nebulous mist that en- 
wraps Orion, that veils Andromeda, and _pro- 
claims the natal day of systems yet to be. 
He notes the changing hues and waning light 
ot blazing stars, and declares, when rayless 
and dark, with retinues of dead worlds, they 


shall journey on in the awful stillness of 


eternal night. Well may he who deals with 
these, the problems of the skies, dwell alone 
ind apart trom. other men. 

In the central. pier, which is to support 
the vreat. telescope, is the tomb of James 
hick. [Lonely in his lite, alone in his resting 
; this seems, indeed, his fit mausoleum, 
ind the visitor reads, though it be unwritten, 
as his epitaph, the inscription in’ England’s 
zreat cathedral on the tomb of its architect : 
monumentum reguiris, Crcumspice.” 

The return is much more agreeable 
nan the As. the: carriage sweeps 


down. the > mountain road, with its many 


curves, the landscape again unfolds, with 
scenes and shades that come and go like the 
figures of a kaleidescope; and in three short 
hours the traveler is again in San José, with 
recollections of the mountain road, the mar- 
velous prospect, the lofty mountains and the 
lonely tomb that can never be effaced. 

The manufactures of San José, though as 
yet in their infancy, give promise of future 
importance. ‘There are four fruit canneries, 
employing in the fruit season many hundred 
hands, mostly women and children; an ex- 
tensive woolen miil, a silk factory, foundries, 
machine shops, planing mills, wineries, and 
other kindred industries. ‘hese are steadily 
enlarging and increasing, and give every indt- 
cation of permanence and prosperity. 

Much of the happiness of a community 
depends upon the social habits of its people. 
In San José, social gatherings and festivities, 
picnics and excursions, are more frequent 
than in most Eastern communities. The 
weather permits, and the disposition of the 
people encourages, them; and those relaxa- 
tions which in most places are the privilege 
of the few, are here the practice of the many. 
In the summer, many families resort to the 
hilis, or to the shores of Monterey Bay. Here 
in cottages, readily hired, in tents, or booths, 
they remain for weeks, relieved of much of 
the formality, as wellas the drudgery, of ordi- 
nary domestic lite. Others, more adventur- 
ous, make up expeditions to the Sierras, 
Yosemite, or even Shasta. ‘They take their 
own teams, and in capacious wagons store 
the bedding and supplies required for a month 
or more of nomadic life. Of the weather 
they take no heed, for that is assured. Wher- 
ever night -overtakes them they camp, and 
remain or move On as inclination or faney 
may prompt. From the farmhouses they 
replenish their larder and procure teed for 
their teams. And they return after weeks of 
this gypsy life, with bronzed cheeks, to resume, 
with renewed vigor, the duties of life, to live 
over their past wanderings, and to plan new 


expeditions for the future. 
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Among the advantages of San José, not the 
least is the facility with which places of 1m- 
portance or interest can be reached trom it— 
San Francisco in two hours; Santa Cruz, a 
delightful watering-place on the Bay of Mon- 
terey, in an hour and ai halt; Del Monte, 
Monterey, and Pacific Grove in two hours and 
a half. With all these places the connection 
by rail is such that a person may reach them 
from San José after the business hours of one 
day, and be back before the resumption of 
business on the following day. 

I have thus presented in general terms 
some of the principal  ad- 


what I deem 


vantages of this locality. ‘Io the interested 
reader, the question of expense is often of 
importance, and considerations of comfort, 
however apparent, must be subordinated to 
those of cost. ‘The inquiries thus suggested 
I shall anticipate and endeavor to answer. 
This, it must be borne in mind, ts not a 
newly settled State. Over a century ago, 
and while the region west of the Alleghanies 
was a trackless wilderness, there were here 
organized communities and flourishing settle- 


ments. ‘lo these settlers, as part of the pol- 


icy of Spain and Mexico, had been granted, 


in tracts of leagues, the most desirable lands 
of the country. Since the acquisition of this 
territory by the Americans, successive Immi- 
vrations have searched every nook tor homes, 
been 


and have appropriated all that has 


thought available for settlement. ‘The new 


comer can searcely hope. anything 
very desirable has been overlooked by 


these explorers, and must expect to acquire 
by purchase from private owners. ‘hese are 
the approximate rates at which he | will 
find lands held :—the willow lands at from 
$400 to $1,000 per acre, according to im- 
provement; the adobe lands at trom $75 
to $125 per acre, the loamy and gravelly lands 
at trom $50 to $100; hill land adapted to 
fruit at from $10 to $40, and grazing lands 
at from $5 to $10. Business lots in the city 
of San Jose, as elsewhere, vary according to 


Land within a mile-ot the center 


location. 
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of the town, and suitable for manufactories. 
may be obtained at from $500 to $1,000 
‘The 
which the town is laid out is the Mexican 
vara; and a fifty vara lot, one hundred and 


per .acre. unit of measurement by 


thirty-seven feet and nine inches square, is 


the usual dimension for subdivision. A 


hitty vara lot is regarded as ample 
for ordinary residence purposes, while 
a half or a third very” frequently 


employed. ‘The price of a fifty vara lot in 
a location desirable for residences is about 
2,000; its subdivisions in the same ratio. 
Well built, two-story houses, of from eight to 
ten rooms, cost from four to six thousand 
dollars; cottages, which are now very much 
used, with from five to seven rooms, from fif- 
three thousand dollars. 


teen hundred to 


Comparison of price lists ‘shows that 
the cost of food and household supplies is 
about the same as at the East. Meats and 
vegetables are cheaper; fruits of every de- 
scription much cheaper. As _ to the latter, it 
may be added that their quality and price 
induces their very extensive use, and further, 
that the market season is here greatly pro- 
longed. In localities to the north, the sea- 
sons are much earlier than in this valley, and 
reversing the usual course of the seasons, the 


zone of maturing fruits moves southward, and 


[June 


the markets of San Jose are supplied er 


the north a month or more in advance of. the 
product of this valley. 

In this paper I have endeavored to rep- 
resent to the visitor the surroundings he. will 
here find; to the settler the conditions with 


which he will have to deal. I shall make no 


attempt to forecast even the near future; it 


is proclaiming. itself. ‘The tramp of acom- 
ing host is upon every hand; the.tide of a 
human sea, impelled by torces that) permit 
no ebb. It comes, and between the desert 
and the sea it finds the promised Jand— 


Egypt in fertility; Sicily-in its fruits 
and flowers; Italy in its beauty; America in 
its treedom, its enterprise, and its energy. 


DP). Pelden. 
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CHATA AND.CHINITA: 


A. NovEL: OF MEXICAN LIFE. 


XX XI. 

Ramirez! Ashley’s heart bounded, his 
brain throbbed. dizzily. Here was no ob- 
scure assassin, who, once escaping him, 
would perhaps be lost forever. 

The name was on every lip, with those of 
Juarez, Ortega, Degollado, Miramon, anda 
score of popular chieftains, who, of one par- 
ty or another, or of independent factions, 


attracted to themselves. a host of followers, 


-more by their own personal magnetism than 


for the sake of any principles they repre- 
sented. In that time of anarchy any head 
that rose above the common herd led enthu- 
skistic multitudes, who followed a nod and 
applauded to the echo one deed of. daring. 
But Ramirez held his prestige by no such 
recent and uncertain tenure; throughout the 
lon 


tral figure in the bloody drama. Even his 


years of revolution he had been a cen- 


recent defeat at El Toro and his subsequent 
disappearance had added but a fresh glamor 
of mystery to his adventurous career, without 
detracting from the almost superstitious awe 
with which he was regarded. He would re- 
appear When and where least expected. Ash- 
lev Ward had smiled covertly at the strange 
and daring escapades attributed to this man. 
Hfe had become in his mind a figure of. ro- 
manee; and. here in the broad day he had 
risen. befere him, the self-denounced mur- 
derer of John Ashley, and as suddenly as he 
had come, so had he escaped him. 


Thinking no more of the cross, which had 


fallen upon the ground, hiding beneath it~ 


the name that had been so long, preserved 
tor so strange a purpose, Ashley Ward turned 
from the sunken graves, and striding across 
the mounds,. scarred and broken by the sac- 
niegious. tread of the horses’ feet, he stood 
tora moment upon the broken wall, scan- 


ing the country in his excitement for some 
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sign of the desperate men, who, but a few 
moments before, had urged their restive 
steeds up the steep path and disappeared 
over the crest of the hill. He saw his own 
recreant steed galloping towards the haci- 
enda walls, keeping the high-road, on past 
the Aactenda de beneficto and the long stretch 
of open country beyond, and plunging and 
rearing at the fatal mesquite tree. The su- 
perstitious vaqueros had instinctively imbued 
their animals with the same irrational ter- 
rors in which they had themselves been 
trained. No sight of ghost or smell of blood 


lingered there to rouse memory or vengeance. 


Their waiting place had been that long-for- 


gotten grave upon the desolate hillside. 
Ashley leaped from the wall, and rapidly 
began the descent. ‘The sun was still high 
in the heavens, for the scene we have re- 
corded had passed in a_ brief quarter of an 
hour. As he walked on, gradually falling 
into a more natural. pace, the whole matter 
took definite form. and coherence in _ his 
mind. ‘lhat*which had been so unexpected, 
sO. unnatural, seemed to be the event to 
which to Mexico, all his 
wanderings, his strange and wearisome ex- 
periences, had inevitably naturally 
tended. And-then arose a. point beyond. 
His work at ‘Tres Hermanos wasended; the 
priinal cause of his being there was forgotten. 
The definite thought in his mind was to 
reach the hacienda, provide himself anew 
with horse, guide, and arms, and follow on 


the path which Ramirez had chosen and 


upon which he would sooner or later re-ap- 
pear, decoyed by the rich booty that Dona 
[sabel had entrusted to the weak and faith- 
less Ruiz. Could he reach and warn her in 
time ? 

His scarce healed wound was _ throbbing 


painfully, the way was long, the heat in- 
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tense; yet he pressed on resolutely, though 
at last he staggered as he went. 

He sat down to rest awhile among the dry 
rushes of the spent watcr course, under a 
straggling cottonwood the. tew poor 
leaves of which scarcely sufficed to shade him 
from the fierce rays ofthe sun. A fever heat 
was in his veins; wild theorics and specu- 
lations passed through his brain—some of 
them, perhaps, not far froin being keys. to the 
mystery of that tragedy which that day for 
the first time had become to his mind other 
than a vague and gloomy fantasy. Now, 
like the murderer, it) was real, absorbing, 
appalling. 

He rose and again passed on. After the 
ascent to the long, rude wall of the Aactenda 
de beneficiv, he skirted it slowly, thinkigg as 
he went how ch: inged the aspect of the place 
must be since John Ashley had ridden forth 
to his death. He had written proudly. al- 
most vauntingly, of the prosperity his man- 
ugement had inaugurated, of 
laden animals that passed in and out of the 
wide gates, of the men who led their slow, 


laborious lives among those 


4 


primitive mills 


and wide floors of trodden ores. 


He glanced at the great square mass of 


wall and towers of ‘Tres Hermanos, glisten- 
ing in the distance. To his weary eye it 


looked far away; yet doubtless it had.) been 


but the ride of a few eager minutes to the 


lover, as he went at midnight to cast a glance 
at the walls that circled his mistress, or to 
rein his horse beneath her window that he 
might win a word or glance from her who 
whispered from above. © These, Ashley had 
heard, were lover's ways in Mexico; he did 
not know that no. maiden of Tres [lermanos 
ever occupicd one of the few apartments 
whose windows opened: towards the outer 
air.. Yet as he debated the matter. with 
himself, it became more and more probable 
to him that John Ashley had, upon the fatal 
been actually within the walls of the 
stealthily 


night, 
hacienda, and been followed 


thence by his treacherous rival—for what, 


the crowds of 


June 


he thought, even to a Spaniard, could justi- 
fy so foul a murder but the falseness of his 
mistress, the triumph of a hated rival? Pe- 
dro’s taciturnity and gloom he construed as 
proofs of his complicity in the crime. Even 
then Ramirez had beena chieftain of renown, 
and Pedro in his youth had been. a soldier, 
a free rider, of whom strange tales were told. 
Was it not probable that he had opened the 
gates at a comrade’s bidding—or more like- 
ly still, had. bidden -him wait beneath the 
tree where the favored lover was wont to 
mount his horse,.and so take him unawares ? 
Ashley remembered that such, it had been 
said, had been the manner of. his cousin’s 
taking off. He had been: slain with the 
swiftness and. sureness of a secret and un- 
hesitating avenger. 

He railed at the mocking chances that 
had combined to suffer Ramirez to escape 
him in the unpremeditated struggle in which 
they had clinched with a deadly enmity. 
In such a struggle he could have found him- 
self the victor without remorse or could 
have died without regret; but it was not. in 
his nature to follow aman for blood. | Yet 
neither could he shut his ears to that cry 
for vengeance, for justice, which seemed 
ringing through the sultry stillness, the more 
importunate as the possibilities of their at- 
tainment shaped themselves in his mind: 

That this must bea personal matter. be- 
tween himself and Ramirez was clear. At 
any time it. would: probably have been. use- 
denounced 


less. for alich: to have 


so. popular and. intluential a = man as 
the proud and daring rezvolutionario. To 
attempt his arrest for a murder committed 
years before, and probably rivalry for a 
lady’s favor, would be but to throw anew 
mystery about him, and add a fresh legend 
of romance to. those. which already made 
him rather a character of ideal chivalry than 
of mere vulgar every-day lawlessness and 
semi-barbarity. Though he was now under 
a temporary cloud, one. threat of attack 
from law would make him again a popular 


| 

| 
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idol—indeed it was likely that a pronuncta- 
mtento in his favor, would be the immediate 
result; and that in falling into his hands 
Ashley would lose, if not his life, at least 
all opportunity either. of obtaining the 
satisfaction of the law for his cousin’s death, 
or of investigating further those doubts and 
which he had _. forgotten, 
but which now came upon him with re- 
doubled force. 

H{e planned in his mind. to refresh him- 
self upon reaching the hacienda, and. de- 
manding horse and guide to set forth upon 
that very night, hoping to rejoin the force 
at daybreak. It was. useless, he reflected, 
to waste further time in idle questionings. 
[It was to Dona Isabel herself he would ap- 
peal, and warning her of the -danger. that 
threatened her from the bandit chieftain, in- 
duce her to make common cause with him 
against one who for years.must. have been 
their common enemy. Impossible was it 
for him to solve the mystery of the relations 
in. Which the. several. actors in this strange 
drama, Iin.which he was’.so. unexpectedly 
taking part, stood to one another, OF. 
himself. .-There was but one fact. certain; 
by that alone he could connect: himself 
with beings who. seemed almost. of another 
world—the.on-s undoubted fact of the dis- 
covery of John. Ashley's murderer. 

Ashley's ready apprehension of the public 


mind had been helped by what - he knew to 
be the actual state-of affairs in the ranks to 
which Dona Isabel had intrusted the safety 
of her person,,.trusting to the resources which 
were at her command, and the present: as- 
cendency of Gonzales, to bind those soldiers 
of fortune to the cause she had espoused. 
Perhaps none. knew better than she the ele- 
ments that-an allurmg chance of gain or a 
transient enthusiasm. had drawn together: 
but she could not. know how near. the fire 
lay to the. straw, and how at her very side 
were those who In the name. of. patriotism, 

like Chinita, for a personal Sentiment 
as unexplainable as it was imaginative and 


ardent, would sacrifice her dearest plans, 
and think it a grand. and noble deed to raise 
the ubiquitous and dashing Ramirez upon 
the fall of the slow and cautious Gonzales. 
Ashley had imperfectly comprehended the 
scheme or its bearings; he had little under- 
stood, and felt but little interest in, those 
strange complexities and personalities of 
Mexican politics; but now a sudden party 
zeal and horror of treason seized him. Where 
was Pedro Gomez? who, having. played 
traitor once, might do. so a hundred times 
more. Where was Pepé? had he rejoined the 
troops, or had the detour. to the graveyard 
been but a clever plan for eluding him? 
Were they, and perhaps Ruiz too, the tools 
of Ramirez? Yet he had appeared to have 
ridden far; the news of the gathering and 
departure of the troops had appeared to have 
astounded as much as it had enraged him. 
Who had carricd the news to Reyes? 

The way was long and his excitement 
waning; his recent illness and_ still aching 


‘wound beganto declare their effects. In his 


full vigor, Ashley Ward would have found the 
walk under the glaring sunshine—which, 
though no longer vertical, was fierce and 
blinding as it neared the western hilltops— 
more than he would have chosen for an at- 
ternoon’s stroll. Weak as he was, and be- 
coming painfully conscious that he had fasted 


since morning, he was glad to lean sometimes 
against the high adobe wall and measure 
with his eye the slowly decreasing distance. 
It was a landmark on his way when he 
caught sight of the heavy gate set in the 
wall of the Aactenda de beneficio; he knew 
then just how much farther he must go. He 
had no thought of actually approaching it, 
but he noticed with surprise that one heavy 
valve was slightly ajar; and with that sudden 
collapse which is apt to assail the overtasked 
frame, at the unexpected sight of an open 
door, however meagre the entertainment it 
may suggest, he dragged himself onward 
with the natural belief that he should find 
within some servant or attaché of the great 
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house. But when he reached the gate and 
looked through the narrow aperture, a per- 
fect stillness reigned within. No. horse 
stamped in the court vard; no spurred: heel 
rang upon the pave. Great cacti were push- 
ing their gaunt and prickly branches into 
the narrow space, as if stretching: longing 
arms out into the wide world from which 
they had been so long sShutin: 

With some effort .\shley thrust back the 
strong and ageressive lairricr, and forced his 
Way Rank. grass, which? was that 
season yellow: and. matted, had grown up 
between the cobble-stones, and piled them 
in little heaps, over which the lizards ran. 
One—fiery red —stopped lS Ashley’s boot 
heel woke the echoes, and turned a wonder- 
ing ear, then glided swiftly on. 

;ctween the main building and the ofti- 
ces there was a small, arched-lobby, through 
which one entered the great fave, upon 
which piles of broken’ ores andthe long 


dried fo7rtas Were spread, In thi- lobby in 


the olden time the workmen. had been 
stopped’ by the. watchman or fortero and 
searched—a proceeding to which they daily 
submitted with indiiference, holding their 
arms on high while the practiced searcher 
ran his hands over their thin and’ scanty 
garments, shook out the coarse serape and 
tattered sombrero, peered xmong. the 
of glistening ivories and. under the tongue, 
for those fragments of rich ore or amalgam 
that,.in spite of all precauuons, or by. the 
connivance of the searcher, reached the 
outer world, netting in the aggregate a con- 
siderable surplus to the income ot the Aceves, 
which found its. way to the gambling. tables, 
or was spent in the adornment of their wives 
—as was proved by the great decline in the 
village of the manufacture of flagree orna- 
ments of quaint and dchicate. designs, upon 
the closing of the Garcia Zactendade bet fice, 
Ashley, with a feeling of. curiosity, or. a 
sense of impending action, which: renewed 
his strength as a tonic might have done, 


noticed that the door upon the side of the 


[June 


lobby that opened into the main building 
or living rooms, was also ajar. He glanced 
in, but except where the long ray of light 
stole in through the aperture, which his per- 
son partially obscured, all was so dim that 
he saw only imperfectly a few scattered ar- 
ticles of furniture, and they appeared to be 
so old and battered that they were scarce 
worth the protection. which the great pad- 
lock and rusty key, hanging from a staple 
In. the door, indicated had. been afforded 
them. 


With a feeling of awe, Ashley remembered 


“that his cousin must have lived, and perhaps 


had Jain dead, in that room... With nervous 
energy, he thurst. open the door, and -the 
light streamed in. He started as his eyes 
fell upon the floor. It was of large, square 


bricks, thickly spread with-the dust of many 


} 


he 
years, and impressed with. fo 


Ot-prints, so 
blurred that—-dazzled as his eves. were-—he 
could not tell whether they were those of 
man, woman, or child. “They seemed mys- 
terious, ghostly. ‘Lhere: was no sound of 
human: presence. His. heart beat, as it had 
not done in all the excitement of that day. 

“fam here? I have been waiting as you 
bade me,” saida low, trightened voice. The 
words came so unexpectedly Ashley scarce 
understood them. fife stepped forward, and 
elanced around: searchingly: the farther 
corner of the room a female figure was in 
the act of rising-trom a low scat on which 
ithad crouched. The tace was. half averted, 
the dark reboso was drawn over it with >the 
left hand, the right was outstretched as if in 
supplicating, almost compulsory, welcome. 

“(ood God! 


ejaculations were simultaneous; the girl sank 


to the floor, the young man involuntarily 


drew back. 


‘Senorita! he exclaimed. in: a voice ot 


incredulity, ‘*Senorita, you here and alone ?”’ 

Vadre. Sancttsina! not. the. General 
Ramirez!” he heard her moan; yet in the 
fright and confusion there seemed an accent 


of relief. ‘‘Don’-Guardo what has 


} 
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brought you here? Oh, Senor, believe 


‘Do not distress yourself to explain, 
Senorita,” interrupted Ashley coldly. ‘‘Rise, 
[ beg, and I will go at. once; but that you 
may not waste more time in waiting, I will 
tell you, the man you speak of will not be 
here today. And,” he added, with an.inten- 
sity that started even himself, ‘‘if there 1s 
justice In heaven or upon earth, never again 
shall he fulfill a lover's tryst: upon a spot 
that by any other than a demon would be 
shunned as a scene of gentle dalliance, if 
not as the theatre of a crime that should 
have blasted his whole life !”’ 

The girl threw back her reboso and looked 
up in uncomprehending amaze. —-\s her eye 
caught Ashley’s both colored, both averted 
their eyes in confusion; Ashley recoiled be- 
fore hers, so childlike, so honest. 

‘“Chata!” he murmured; ‘‘*Chata!” invol- 
untarily extending towards her his hand in 
depreeation, in entreaty, in protection. She 
clasped it asa frightened child might, and 
clinging to it, rose to her feet, swaying a 
little'and bending low, not with weakness, 
but with shame. 

IT dared not disobey him,” she murmured 
at last. dared not disobey.” : 

Ashley dropped her hand; almost® flung 
it from him. Vhe-girl’s face crimsoned; 
she opened. her lips, hesitated, then clasp- 
ing her hands together, cried, ‘‘It- 1s not as 
vou think. Oh! rather than the truth, would 


.to- God it were. Lam not the child of Don 


Rafael and. Dona. Rita. José Ramirez 1s 


my father!” 
y, 


‘< José Ramirez is my father !” 

Had her words been a thunderbolt hurled 
at his feet, they could not have astounded 
him more. ‘The daughter of Ramirez ! 

‘*T do not believe it! I cannot. believe 


it! he exclaimed, with no thought for cour- 


teous’ words. ‘¢() ‘that is a tale for a 
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jealous lover! but Lam notone. Anything, 


anything rather than that, Senorita, would 


serve to explain the reason of your 


presence here !”’ 
‘¢ Why have I spoken?” cried the young 


girl with tears. 


promise, and only to be disbelieved and 


‘““Why have I broken my 


scorned 2? O, Senor, I know not what it 
was In you that wrung the words from me! 
Did he not command me to be silent till he 
gave me leave to speak? He is my father, 
yet I have disobeyed his first command. In 
the letter the woman brought me, two days 
after he left 1 “Toro, and in which he com- 
manded me to meet him here upon this 
day, he enjoined secrecy again and again, 
and yet I forgot. Miserable girl that I am !” 

Ashley had lived among Mexicans long 
enough to learn something of their ideas of 
filial duty. No matter how vile, how cruel, 
how debased the parent may be, the duty of 
the child is perfect obedience and respect. 
The petted infant in its most willful moments 
ceases Its passionate cries to kiss the father’s 
hand; the young man deprives himself, his 
wife and children, to munister to. his aged 
parents; he who cannot or will not work, 
estecms it a pious act to become a bandit up- 
on the highway rather-than that his father or 
mother shall look to him for food, or even for 
luxuries, In vain; and thus he comprehended 
the remorse of this conscience-stricken child, 
as the conviction rushed over him that. her 
belicf might indeed be true... There was 
that in the contour of her face which resem- 
bled that of Ramirez more markedly than 
the general type that in her babyhood had 
given her a resemblance to Carlota, which 
daily grew less, and indeed had never been 
apparent to. Ashley; though in her face he 
had traced resemblances which had puzzled 
and bewildered him, and which as he gazed 
upon her now, became still more confusing. 

As they had spoken they had neared the 
door; the light fell full upon her. Yes, in 
the square brows, the heavily fringed lids 
resting upon the olive cheeks, too broad 
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beneath the eyes for beauty, but singularly 
delicate about the mouth and chin—so far 
she resembled Ramirez; or was it but a 
common Aztec type? The mouth itself, 
sensitive, refined, quivered with emotion— 
it should have parted but for laughter; and 
the large gray eyes she lifted to his were 
Where had 


he seen such a mouth, such eyes? The 


singularly grave and carnest. 


contrasts and combinations in the face con- 
fused him. Never had he seen its like, 
though fancy might under other circum- 
stances have led him upon. wild theories. 

That face had haunted him since he had 
first seen it, familiar, yet strange. Vainly 
he had sought in his memory for some. pic- 
ture, some dream, with which to connect it. 
Though he had seen Ramirez, though she 
declared herself his child, the same feeling 
of uncertainty, of tantalizing familiarity 
yet strangeness, remained. He. was not 
conscious that the face had appealed to his 
imagination, had awakened an interest dif- 
ferent from that with which he had. looked 
upon others. Certainly its beauty had not 
delighted him; even as he looked at_ her 
now, the witching, glowing, ever changing 
countenance of Chinita rose before him. 
‘< Strange! strange!’ he murmured. ‘* What 
can be the mystery that from the first has 
seemed to hover around you, to Separate 
you from the rest ?” 

Ah, yes! said humbly. 1 have 
felt that myself. 
have felt a stranger among them all—so good 


QO, tor a long, long time I 


—so true—and I-—0s mw, who am I? 
Ah, Il used to pity Chinita, but they have 
given her her proper place. It must have 
been a worthy one, er Dona Isabel would 
not have made her her child. But when 
they separate me from Don Rafael what 
shall I: be 

Do not think of. it. 
rez—is gone——perhaps never to. return,” 


He---this Rami- 
said Ashley soothingly. . ‘*And if not, why 
should you go with him? Appeal to Don 


Rafael, to Dofia Feliz.” 


[ June 


«Dona Rita has told me already that 
would be worse useless,” 
Chata. 
plans for me; to thwart him further would 


rephed 
‘They have already interfered in his 


be to make him their deadly enemy—O, 
you know not, Senor, what men like Don 
José will do; and yet he is my father!” 
Her voice failed in an agony of terror and 
shame.  Ashley’s words died on his. lips. 
Here was a grief he could hardly under- 
stand, against which he could offer no ad- 
vice to one whose education and thind were 
What could he 
say to her to lessen the burden of her grief ? 


so different from his own. 


Surely not as he would have done to 
Chinita, that she should strive to content 
herself in a destiny which would. raise her 
from an obscure station to wealth—for the 


revolutionary chieftain never-failing 


resources——and to’a certain dignity, as the 


daughter of a popular hero. He could 
have imagined. Chinita as glorying in such a 
position, and Carlota as reigning with a 
thousand airs and graccs in the miniature 
court around her; but here was a child, a 


very child, shrinking from the possible con- 


tact with cruel and conscience-hardened 


adventurers, and stricken to the heart by 
the thought of losing the heritage of an 
honest name. 

Presently she spoke again, as though to 
speak to this stranger in. whom she had in- 
voluntarily confided, was, in spite of her 
self reproach, to lay her long repression, her 
doubts and fears, before a shrine. — Al- 
most incoherently, in the rapid utterance of 
overwhelming excitement, she poured forth 
the story of the interview of Ramirez and 
Dona Rita, which she had overheard the 
garden at_El Toro. In her earnestness, she 
did not even omit the project which had 
been discussed. for uniting her future with 
that of Ruiz. Ashley’s lips became set and 
his teeth pressed each other as he listened. 
Here indeed was. confirmation of the vil- 
han’s claim—and yet-—and yet— 


‘‘Itcannot he interrupted... 
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not believe it. You say yourself, your very 
being recoils from him—ah, it must be for 
And I 


Did I not tell you I have 


some deep cause you hate him so ! 
too—I hate him. 
a leng arrear of wrong to settle, and—” 

“You!” ‘she ejaculated wonderingly. 
‘What wrong can he have done to you? 


o 


Was it he who robbed and wounded you ?’ 


‘No, no,” he answered. Those were 


| chances*-of. «travel... There 1s 
something far greater than that; but while 
you believe him to be your. father, I will 
not talk to you of avenging myself. I should 
be a brute indeed to add a feather’s weight 
to yourtrouble.. Do not think of that again; 
but believe me, there is some mystery neith- 
cr of us understand. ‘The truth may be far 
from what you think it. I will demand it 
of Don Rafael, of Dona Feliz—they. must 
know.” 

She was looking at him wonderingly, al- 
most in awe, with those large, clear, grey 
cyes, which seemed to have in them the re- 


flection of a purer, calmer sky than the in- 


tense and fiery one beneath which she was | 


born. As he looked at her, her very dress 


seemed a disguise, so entirely did she seem 
disassociated from the scenes in which he 
found her. | 

‘Ah,’ she said hopelessly, clasping her 
hands, ‘¢ You do not know my people as I 
do. I have not asked Don Rafael or Dona 
Feliz to tell me the secret of my birth. 
They have concealed it for some weighty 
reason, and until the time comes when they 
judge it right for me-.to know, 1 might 
plead with them in vain. By going to them 
[| should but lose their love, and become 
the object of their suspicion and doubt. 
Oh, I-could: not endure that, I would not 
endure it! Dona Rita is changed, is coke, 
distrustful ; and why should by useless 
haste: bring their anger upon her? No, no, 
Sehor, I beg, I entreat you, say nothing to 


Don Rafael. Let me be in peace as lon: 


asl may. My father has not come to-day; 


perhaps he has forgotten me.” 


gained? 
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‘*You reason wildly,” said Ashley. 
cannot understand these strange duplicities; 
yet I know it 1s quite true I should gain noth- 
ing by direct questioning. What have I ever 
No, it is to Dona Isabel I will go, 
and to Ramirez himself. But promise me, 
Chata,” he added earnestly, ‘* promise me, 
by all you hold most sacred, never to leave 
the hacienda to meet him or any messenger 
of his. Promise for your own sake, and I 
swear I will leave no measure untried to free 
you from this strange bondage.” 

He had expressed himself. with difficulty 
throughout, but she caught his meaning 
“QO, if I dared to promise!” she 
‘* But it is the duty of the child 
to obey. — Besides, he would tell me the 


eagerly. 


murmured. 


truth; even this very day I thought I 
should have known the wretched story—Oh! 
Well, I have 
Senor; you 


I am sure itis a wretched one. 
a respite—a little respite. 
have been kind—be kind still by being silent. 
Ay Dios! 


in from the fields, 


I must go; the sun will soon set. 
the men will be coming 
the women will be at their doors—how shall 
I ever return without being seen ?’ 

Here was indeed a difficulty. The young 
girl had never in her jife been outside the pre- 
That she should 
be then, and with a young man, would oe- 


cints of the village alone. 
casion endless gossip. ‘he two young peo- 
ple looked at each other with blank faces— 
Ashley in absolute dismay, for he had heard 
of the strict. requirements of Mexican cus- 
toms and etiquette, and knew to what cruel 
Innuendo the young girl had exposed herself. 
He realized: then for the first time how great 
her courage had been in venturing forth in 
obedience to the command of Ramirez. 
‘©Chata, Chata! for God’s sake!” he cried. 
Your mad 
freak will be pardoned for once, when they 


at once; will remain. 


see you are alone.” 

sy Alone!’ she echoed, a crimson flush 
suffusing her face as she fully realized the 
significance of his words, and saw that with 


a sudden faintness he leant against the wall, 
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spent with excitement and fatigue. 

Yes, yes, he said wearily, ‘‘none will 
know Iam here. The night will soon pass; 
in the morning I will wander in to one of 
They will fancy I was lost on the 


None think—-you will 


the huts. 
mountain. will 
be safe.” 

‘“T am safe,” said the girl with sudden 
resolution. ‘*Would a woman of your own 
country leave you to hunger and_ shiver 
through all the night in a desolate place like 
this? Ah,” she added, with a long-drawn 
breath and atremor, ‘‘even ghosts are here.” 

Ashley smiled. ‘I do not fear them,” he 
“J fear but for you... Go!: Go at 


And yet before. you. go—promise! 


said. 
once. 
promise me never to run these risks again. 
Never in any place to mect: Ramirez!” 

In his earnestness he clasped her hand 
and gazed eagerly into her limpid eyes. **] 
promise, yes, I promise,” she said hurriedly. 
‘But I will not leave you-—weak, fasting, 
fainting!” 

She looked up at him with the angelic pity 
in her face that innocent children: feel. be- 
fore they -have learned distrust. © Ashley 
read the perfect trust, the perfect guileless- 
ness, of her tender nature. — Kather,. he 
thought, would he dic than cast a cloud up- 
on her name; and>what, after all, would mat- 
ter the privations of a few hours? ‘That he 
must not be seen in the neighborhood for 
some time after her unusual wanderings, was 
How should. he 
Truly, this gentle 


a foregone conclusion. 
combat her resolution ? 
girl had deep springs of action within her. 
For duty and right she could bya very 
heroine. 
these 
mind, a sudden breeze stole through the 


thoughts. passed through his 


open gate and reached the lobby; there was 
a faint smell of tuna flowers, and a rustle of 
the grass. The effect was weird and ghost- 
ly. <A shadow fell Had 
the sun plunged down’ beneath the western 
hills ? 


Dona Feliz was before them. 


between. them. 


They glanced up and started apart— 
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The ordinarily grave and_ self-possessed 
woman was for a moment the most agitated 
of the three. She gasped for breath. She 
had been walking fast, but it was not that 
alone which caused the earth apparently to 
She had found Chata. 


whose disappearance from the hacienda she 


reel beneath her. 


had discovered at the moment when a cry 
had run through the house that the horse of 
the young American. had returned riderless 
—that the youth had doubtless met an evil 
fate; she had found them both and together. 

She pressed her hands over her eyes as 
though to shut out some horrid vision; a 
moan broke from her lips—-then she caught 
Chata in-her arms and glared at Ashley with 
concentrated anguish and fury. Had -one 
guilty. thought possessed him, or had_ he 
meditated a doubttul act, her glance would 
have covered him with confusion. | As it was, 
he read in her expressive face and gesture 
a volume of deep and terrible signiticance, 
far different from that which an anxious du- 
enna ordinarily casts upon the imagined 
trifler the 
Nothing of that 
dignation, yet of flattered satistaction, which 


affections of her charge. 


assumption of virtuous in- 


in the midst of remonstrance gives indica- 
tion of a certain) sympathy and inclination 
to condone the offense in consideration of 
its cause, was apparent. Dona Feliz. evi- 
dently had in her mind no_ lover’s follies. 
This meeting was to her a tragedy, the very 
culmination. of woes. 

Ashley read something of this inher ex- 
pression and gesture, and hastened to reas- 
sure her, by giving a partial account of. the 
reasons of his return. She would. perhaps 
have thought his turning aside at the instance 
of Pepé to view his cousin’s. grave, ‘his lin- 
gering there, the departure of the servant, 
the flight of his horse, all a fabrication, but 
for the meeting with his cousin’s murderer, 
which he recounted with startling. brevity 


and force, unconsciously regaining in the re- 


cital much of the excitement and deep in- 
dignation which had thrilled him at the time 
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of the encounter, and which had _ gradually 
subsided amid the new complications that 
Chata’s words had opened. before him. 
Involuntary he refrained from any allusion 
to the fact that the young girl had ventured 
forth to meet this man; and acute though 
she was, it did not suggest itself to Dona 
Feliz, who seemed. lost in wonder at the al- 
most miraculous chance which after so many 
years had brought into contact the secret 
murderer and him whose mission it seemed 
to avenge the innocent blood... In his re- 
cital, Ashley had not mentioned the name 


She hig! not 


ask it—perhaps she inferred that it remained 


of the self-confessed assassin. 


unknown to him—yet Ashley was certain he 
was no stranger to her. Had she guessed 
the secret all these years? Had she screened 
the guilty and fostered the innocent, at the 
same time? 

Deep as was her interest, full as was. her 
acceptance of the fact that the meeting of 
Ashley Ward and Chata was purely acci- 
dental, Doha Feliz did not exhibit a tithe 
of that horror and dismay which was depict- 
ed upon the countenance. of Chata, who 
listened breathlessly-—her lips apart, :her hair 
pushed back, her startled eyes opened wide. 
Ashley would gladly have recalled his words 
as he looked at her... Every particle of color 
had faded from her face. 

In her absorption in Ashley's tale Dona 
Feliz had ceased to regard or even remember 
her. Suddenly recalled herself to 
her mind. 

Doha Feliz,” she» murmured. in 
agonized and pleading voice, ‘when my 
mother forsook me, why did you not suffer 
me to die? Oh why, why did [live to hear 
such horrors, to know such wretchedness 
as. this.” 

As if ina frenzy, before either thought 
to stop her, or found words to answer or 
call her, she ran out from. the lobby—her 
small figure passing unimpeded through the 
cactus guarded gateway—and fled across the 


plain towards the hacienda. She was 
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young and strong—excitement lent wings 
to her feet. Dona Feliz and Ashley stand- 
ing together in the gateway looked at each 
other in amazement. The girl continued 
her flight until she reached the outskirts of 
the village. ‘There a horseman stopped 
her. Even at that distance they recognized 
Don Rafael, and saw that she clung to him 
passionately when he dismounted. 

is safe!” murmured Dofta Feliz. 
‘* Rafael will know how to. account for her 
presence with him.” 

Yes,” thought. Ashley;. ‘‘ these Mexi- 
cans fortunately know how to coin a plaus- 
ible talests well for a good cause as a_ bad 
one.” 

‘They saw that Don Rafael, placing Chata 
on his horse before him, had turned im the 
direction of the hacienda and was signaling 
to the vaqueros, lingering in uncertainty at 
the gate. 

They will be here ina few moments, 
‘< We 


must lock the gates and conceal the keys. 


Senor,” said Dona Feliz calmly. 
You must be found outside of, not within, 
these walls.” 

Ashley assented, and within a few mo- 
ments, and in silence, their necessary task 
was accomnplished. Dona Feliz then led the 
way towards the village, walking rapidly, as 
though impelled by the agitation of her 
thoughts or a. desire to escape question. 
Ashley kept pace with her, with some effort, 
though the chill which had come with the 
grayness of evening over the landscape, re- 
vived strengthened him. ‘The breeze 
was whistling in the tall corn in the fields as 
they neared them; the cattle were lowing in 
the corralles, the distant sound of horses’ 
feet was beginning to be heard; the riders 
like grey columns were seen approaching. 
Ashley laid his hand upon the arm of Dona 
Feliz. She turned and looked &t him. His 
face was to hera volume of reproach and 
question. Her voice broke forth in a great 
sob. 

‘¢ Ashley! Ashley!” she exclaimed, *‘ do 
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you not comprehend that a vow stronger 
than death controls me? Ask me nothing, 
but follow the indications which the good 
given you. 
The time may come—for strange things are 
happening in our land—when I may be free 
once more. Now I-may> only watch, and 
wait, and pray. 
woman such asl am! But I have vowed; 
I cannot retract!” 

‘© Youare wrong!” cried Ashley. ‘* How 
strange that a woman of so much intelligence, 
of a conscience so pure, can suffer herself to 
be led by the spurious customs and tradi- 
tions that pride and priestcraft together have 
fastened upon her people! But your very 
reticence, Donia Feliz, confirms my_ beliefs. 
I will go as you recommend, as my own 
judgment urged me, to follow the clue | 
have so unexpectedly obtained. © Do not 
think that a vulgar and wolfish desire for 
vengeance alone actuates me; but justice 
must be done. Even for Chata’s sake, this 
man must not be suffered to continue his 
course unchecked.”” He would have added 
more, but Gabriel and Pancho, the vaqueros, 
came galloping up with zzzas and cries of 
welcome. 

‘< Praised be our Holy Mother, and all 
the saints!” exclaimed one. ‘* Don Ra- 
fael told us you were safe. Who would 
have thought the Senora and. the wxzia 
Chatita would have found you no farther 
away than deaf and blind Refugio’s? Ay, 
Dona Feliz, without seeking, finds more than 
will a dozen unlucky ones, though they 
have spectacles and lanterns to aid them. 
Dios mio, Von ’Guardo, how happened your 
roctllo to throw you and gallop back thus? 
he is manageable enough with any of us—”’ 
and there was a suspicion of irony in the 
solicitude of the vaquero, which did not es- 
cape Ashley as he answered: 

‘*’To-morrow. you shall have the whole 
tale. These roads of yours are no place 


fora man to linger on alone. But for 


the present, remember I have a wound not 


Ah! what hard tasks for 


[June 


too well healed, and am more anxious for 
supper than for recounting adventures.” 

‘* Ah! Ah! he was stopped on the road— 
and has escaped.” ‘The vaqueros regarded 
Ashley with vastly increased respect. Their 
numbers were augmented as they neared 
the hacienda; and when the party reached 
the gates, wild rumors of ‘Ashley’s prowess 
were already flying from mouth to mouth. 

_ Ashley did not present an imposing figure 
as he passed in between the crowds of ad- 
miring women; but he served to turn their 
thoughts from the unprecedented appearance 
of Chata, which was. but unsatisfactorily ex- 
plained by Don Rafael’s ready fiction that 
she and Dona Feliz had been piously visit- 
ing at the hut of old Refugio, and that upon 
the arrival of Ashley there, she had hastened 


to meet her father, and give him news of 


the American’s safety. 

‘© Dona Feliz is even too -careful of her 
grandchildren,” said some of the more liber- 
al. ** What harm would-have come to the 
girl from a walk of a few minutes, or a few 
words.spoken, with an honorable young man 
such as he seems to be? Now, if it were 
Don Alonzo, or that gay young Captain 
Ruiz, for example !” 

Carlota, who had been leaning over the 
balcony as Ashley arrived, heard something 
of what was said, and smiled. She was not 
at all ready to believe that Chata’s walk had 
extended only. as far as the hut of blind 
Refugio; that it had not been made in com- 
pany with Dona Feliz, she was. quite cer- 
tain.» But. she had no time just then to inter- 
est herself in Chata’s affairs; her own were far 
too engrossing—for the new defendtente— 
whom Carmen, at Dona Isabel’s. request, 
had sent from G——.,. evidently was much 
more intent upon studying her charms than 
his new duties, and in seeking favor in her 
eyes than in those of the administrador him- 
self. The new clerk was Don Alonzo, and 
Don Alonzo was a handsome fellow, with the 
face of an angel, Dona Rita said, a contrast 
indeed to that little brown monkey Captain 
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Ruiz; and Carlota smiled coyly and did 
not gainsay her. 

The next morning at. an unusually early 
hour, this same Don Alonzo tapped on Ash- 
ley’s door. ‘Pardon, Senor,” he. said, 
‘but the horses and mozos are ready, and 
I have orders myself to accompany you be- 
yond the boundaries of ‘Tres Hermanos.” 

The announcement was not a surprise. 
Ashley had arranged his departure with 
Don Rafael upon the preceding evening. 
He dressed hastily, and while partaking of 
the desayuno of chocolate, glanced often 
around him, in expectation of the appear- 
ance of Don Ratael or his mother; but in 
vain. The American could no longer hope 
to learn-at a parting moment what each had 
chosen to withhold. Irrationally, and against 
all likelihood, he ventured. to hope that 


Chata might. steal forth for a farewell word. 


He laughed at himself afterwards for the 
thought, saying that the air of intrigue had 
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begun to affect his own brain. 

Sooner than it was usual, even in that 
land of early movement, Don Alonzo warned 
him it was growing late. It was not too 
late or early for Carlota to wave her little 
brown hand from her mother’s window in 
Ashley did not see it, but 
So with 


token of adieu. 
he for whom it was intended did. 
more foreboding and reluctance than he 
could have imagined possible buta few hours 
before, Ashley once more rode forth from 
Tres Hermanos—this time with a definite 
object from which he felt there could be no 
turning back, no possible end but his own 
death or the downfall of a man to whom but 
yesterday he had been utterly indifferent, 
but who today was inseparable from all his 
thoughts, his passions, his purposes— Ram- 
irez the vezolutionario, the declared murder- 
er of John Ashley, the declared father of 
the young girl who had seemed the very in- 
carnation of tenderness and purity. 
Loutse Palmer Fleaven, 
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OUTBREAK OF THE PIUTE ‘AND BANNOCK WAR; 


During April and May 1878, there were 
a great many rumors of Indian troubles. 
They were found in the journals of the day, 
and in the reports of army officers who were 
stationed in Washington ‘Territory, eastern 
Oregon, and Idaho. = I had heard some- 
thing also of the state of things on the Fort 
Hall and the, Malheur Reservations. ‘The 
Indians all over the Northwest were much 
disturbed. ‘Their wizard doctors insisted 
that the time had come when not only 
would the Indians of the different tribes 
unite, but there was to be an extensive resur- 
rection of Indian heroes and fighting men, 
so that at last the double-tongued. white men 
would be met with overwhelming force, and 
the land freed from their hateful presence 


and usurpations. 


Looking closely to my correspondence, I 
discovered that Indian runners were passing 
from. reservation to reservation; frequent 
visits on any ostensible plea were made, and 
secret meetings called, and largely attended. 
As far as they dared, Ifdians who were 
really friendly to the whites, gave unmistak- 
able warnings of danger at hand; and’ cor- 
roborating statements, more or less exagger- 
ated, came in from the white-men. who were 
living in the vicinity of the plotting warptoers. 

Of course, I anticipated=an outbreak 
somewhere and soon to come, but thought 
it would begin among what were called the 
Columbia Indians, or ‘*Columbia ren- 
egades,”’ who had escaped from their 
agencies, and had expressed much dissatis- 
faction and threatened white men, because 
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they had been required by the Government 
to stop their wanderings, and go back to 
their proper Indian reservation. ‘These 
Indians seemed to be just waiting for us to 
use troops to carry out the orders which 
they had thus far disobeyed, and then they 
would begin their frightful massacres. 

The various tribes up and down the Co- 
lumbia were made the more restless and dis- 
contented at'a governmental attempt to in- 
troduce a scheme known as the ‘‘Consolida- 
tion of Agencies.” ‘Tribes of Indians who 
did not affiliate were to be taken from their 
existing homes or ranges, brought trom afar, 
and placed—as we have seen with the Ban- 
nocks and Shoshones—~in close association 
upon some common reserve. Many Indians 
would rather a thousand times dic tighting 
than submit to what they considered such a 
wanton invasion of their rights. 

Again, the stockmen who pastured their 
horses and cattle upon the public domain 
made unending complaints against the In- 
dians, because the Indians’ stallions were 
found amongst their herds; or because of 
the loss of horses or of cattle, which the 
stockmen asserted (often wrongfully) had 
been stolen by the Indians. ‘Vhe Indians 
knew of these complaints, and became se- 
cretive, restless, and at last, as they them- 
selves said, ‘*mad.”’ 

This condition of things, so unpleasant 
and troublesome, had made me feel sure, 
as I have intimated, that there would be 
during the summer an Indian war, and one, 
I feared, quite general. in its scope. Ac- 
cordingly, all practicable preparations’ for 
such an unwelcome event had been made 
prior to the first. act of hostility. In the 
fullness of time the terrible war began; but 
not on the Columbia. It opened in the 
southeastern part of the Department of the 
Columbia. The place of the outbreak, 
over six hundred miles from me at Port- 
land, Oregon, was between Boise City and 
Fort Hall. 

As an instance of the exciting nature of 


the first alarm, I give an extract from a tel- 
egram sent me from Fort Boise, near Boise 
City, by its commanding officer: **Bannock 
Indiansshavye been making serious threats, 
and ordering sctthers*ofe Big Camas Prairie. 


A man*from there this evening reports —~- 


settlers.shot: by Indians this morning, both 
wounded; got to Dixie Station, sixty miles 


distant; ninety miles to where Indians are 


camped, between Big Camas. and. Snake 
River, in lava beds. Bannocks reported to 
have messengers out in the vicinity of Mal- 
heur Agency. Number of. -hostiles, two 
hundred, well armed and supplied with am- 
munition. Settlers counted sixty. lodges, 
and twenty more lodges with Buffalo Horn, 
who has just joined them.” ‘Phe Bannocks 
had left Fort Hall, proceded) westward, 
and taken up their position ameng_ the 
ugly lava-beds,~ which are. Jocated amid 
that long stretch of camas prairie land over 
which the ‘*Short Line” Railway now 
makes its daily journeyings in passing from 
Pocatello to the Boise country and on to the 
Columbia. The Modocs had chosen _ the 
lava-beds for the opening scene of their aw- 
ful tragedy, when General Canby fell; and 
Joseph the year before had found them fa- 
vorable to his bolder plans. So, doubtless, 
Buftalo Horn was following suit, when after 
the first bloodshed, he placed his: lodges 
among the Java-beds. 

These beds are simply knolls of igneous 
rocks, over which debris.and drift had grad- 
ually formed a soddy loam, and. soon the 
surface became filled with briars and bushes. 
The knolls, generally a couple of rods 
across, Were thrown. together. irregularly, 
alternating with spaces of prairie grass land. 
For miles the raised beds give so much same- 
ness to the region, that it is very dithcult to 
find the way across it.. ‘They seem ‘to be 
worse than forests in causing people to be 
lost. And they are well adapted to furnish 
cover to Indian braves in war times, for here 
all trails disapear—-and the knolls are espe- 
cially favorable to ambush, where the Indian 
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may lie perfectly quiet till hisenemy is with- 
in good range of his rifle. 

The bloody affair on the Big Camas to 
which the telegram referred, caused great 
excitement througheut the Northwest ; and 
[confess that when the: despatches reaching 
meé at Portland began to multiply and show 
me that another summer would have to be 
spent amid all the horrors of savage warfare, 
my heart for a moment shrank from the dire 
conflict and the responsibility. ‘Phe last 
day of May, I sat in my house, amid my 
family, with telegrams from official and un- 
official’ sources from near the field” of 
conflict in. my hand, saying in substance: 
“The war is upon us; come, we entreat you, 
come to our help!” T said to my wife, ‘‘Is 
it possible that we must go through another 
such ordeal as that of—ast year meant 
the Nez Petree war. 

A soldier’s self conflict is not much pro- 
longed... Ina moment: after my sorry re- 
mark the proper spirit of decision came, 
and within an hour the troops of the Depart- 
ment were holding themselves in readiness, 
or preparing to go. by water, by rail, or by 
marching, toward Idaho and the scenes. of 
Strife. 

(;eneral McDowell, at San Francisco; was 
then my division commander. In answer 
tO my despatches, he promised at once to 
send troops should their services be required, 
but he humanely ordered that before 
troops -should appear on the scene anda 
contlict begin,” I ‘‘try to have it ascertained 
through reliable. and discreet persons, what 
has been the difficulty and -who.is to blame. 
[tour people have-done wrong, for which 
settlers have been shot,” that I ‘* endeavor 
It possible to do justice in the case, by seeur- 
Ing the-offenders on both sides, and deliver- 
Ing them to the civil authorities, before re- 
sorting to so expensive a proceeding as war.” 

How thoroughly his instructions accorded 
with my own judgment! They were most 
earnestly complied with, though they were 
to meet with little real success. Governor 


Brayman, an elderly man, Governor of the 
Territory, was at his capital, Boise City. 
I telegraphed to him among others, and 
received a reply the second day of June. 


Here are some of his woras: ‘‘The right 
to Big Camas Prairie evidently the cause. 
Sheriff Hays informs me that one 


hundred and fifty Indians are in Jordan Val- 
lev; King Hill Station, overland [stage] 
road, raided, horses carried off.” ‘This Jor- 
dan Valley is a tributary to the Snake River. 
Very little time was given me to ascertain 
through discreet persons the causes of 
trouble, and none to negotiate a settlement, 
for the conflict was already begun. 

Captain Bernard of the First Cavalry, who 
was the first, with his troop of horses, to 
reach the Big Camas Prairie, found two men, 
herders, wounded. ‘They were shot. while 
in their tents, by two Indians, and this was 
without) apparent cause’ or provocation. 
After the wounded men had escaped, the 
Indians robbed the place of everything val- 
uable, and drove off thirty head of horses. 
From articles of wearing apparel discovered, 
Captain. Bernard concluded that. several 
bands had combined. mainly for plunder. 

Mr. Rhinehart, the Indian agent at Mal- 
heur Agency, reporting on the causes of the 
war, believed from stories brought to his In- 
dians by visiting Bannocksas early as April, 
that the Bannocks were angry because their 
horses had been taken from them; and_ be- 
cause of the story spread ameng them that 
the Indian horses or ponies were to be taken 
away and given tothe soldiers. Sarah Win- 
nemucca speaks of this early visit of the 
Bannocks to her friends the Piutes and of 
their complaints: ‘* It was Bannock Jack’s 
band. ‘They say that all their ponies have 
been taken from them and all their guns too, 
for something two of their men had done. 
They [the Indians] got drunk, and went and 
shot two white men. One of. the Indians 
(they allege) had a sister out digging some 
roots, and these white men went to the 
women who were digging, and caught this 
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poor girl and used her shamefully. The 
other women ran away and left this girl to 
the mercy of those white men, and it was 
on her account that her brother went and 


shot them.’’ Sarah’s account is evidently 
the Indian side of the Fort Hall story, which 
[ have previously given. 

When Bernard reached the lava beds, the 
second day ot June, he found that. the hos- 
tile bands which had been camped. there in 
lodges, not daring to meet his approach, 
had abandoned their camps and fled. In- 
dians’ courage often weakens thusat the last 
moment. At once, as soon as he could 
discover their trail, he pursued it until he 
came upon other recent but deserted camps, 
which were evidently abandoned in great 
haste; for many important articles of food 
and clothing were leftin them. ‘The Cap- 
tain now pressed forward to the eastern por- 
tion of the big=Camas, Prairie, where he 
struck an extensive lava country, such as | 
have before described, one too rough and 
too dangerous in which .to operate with his 
small cavalry troop. Hethen turned off to the 
stage road. He found there the hamlet with 
high sounding name, the King Hill Station, 
already deserted. The stage horses, ten in 
number, had been stolen by the Indians; 
who soon abandoned the Java-beds, crossed 
snake 
robbed the store and house there, turned 


Over the River..at Glenn's” Ferry, 
the ferry-boats loose, took everything they 
could carry off from some freight. wagons, 
and gathered to themselves all the horses 
in stable or pasture that they could find. 


Thus far there had been but little loss of 


life, for the settlements along the: Snake 
River were scattered and isolated. 


ers, terrified by the first rumors, had quickly 
abandoned their homes and tled to the larger 
settlements, and, as the people named the 
operation, ‘‘forted up.” OQurimen found the 


dead body of a stranger, killed and thrown 


intO” the .river,°and several well-known 


persons had disappeared mysteriously. 


Already it was evident from the reports 
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and Bannock War. 


that other Indians besides the Bannocks had 
joined these hostile raiding parties. A few 
Piutes and Columbia River Indians were 
already present on the Big Camas Prairie 
before the first blow was. struck. ‘There 
Lemhi 
They 


formed, atter a consultation, a league, and 


were Indians there also trom the 


Agency, and a few from elsewhere. 


agreed to move in such a way as to get the: 
most plunder possible, and gradually passing 
from tribe to tribe in a circult westward, to 
accumulate in time, like a huge snow ball, 
increasing as it rolls, a force large enough 
to cope with all the troops I could bring to 
bear. ‘These Indians appear to have num- 
bered in the outset. between three and four 
hundred. warriors. sSernard, who was an 
old soldier, wrote, ‘*‘Uhis is the strongest 
outbreak I have ever known, ‘They give no 
reasons of any kind for their actions, except 
the Bannocks, who have made some objec- 
tions to white men coming on big Camas 
Prairie with stock.””. “The Governor of Idaho 
in a letter to: me mentioned the same com- 
plaint--that the cattle, horses, hogs, 
of white men, were constantly pushing out 
upon the Big Camas Prairie. This was 
their ground, from which they had been 
accustomed to collect camas~ roots, and 
so they declared that white men were en- 
croaching upon their most sacred rights. 
However desirable. it might be to so. ap- 
proach these savage raiders as. to get from 
them the causes of their raiding, plunder, 
and murders, it could not be done with the 
small force which, at the outbreak, we had 
in that vicinity. ‘There was then, evidently, 
nothing left us to do. but to pursue them 
rapidly, head them off where we could, and 
ficht them fearlessly until they should be 
beaten. fowever often our officers have 
attempted to parley after hostilities have 
onee been begun, the attempt has never been 
successful. The Indians laugh at such efforts, 
and. attribute them to a sense. of weakness. 
The Snake River between Boise City and 


Fort Hall on our maps resembles the trunk 
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of a tree with many branches. In reality, 
the parallel streams are more abundant than 
those which are sketched on the maps. 
Several of the larger water-courses, tributa- 
ries ofthe Snake, have fertile valleys with a 
few settlements or detached ranches in each. 
The Indians sped on from one of these val- 
lcys to another, destroying as they went. 
Captain Collins, of the 21st Infantry, with 
a small company of mounted Infantry, set- 
ting out from Fort. Boise had succeeded in 
joining Bernard near the Big Bend of the 
The fifth of June, he tele- 
‘* Scouts 


Snake . River. 
graphed from the nearest station: 
sent yesterdy to the south of river, returned. 
They went to Bruneau Valley; found the 
people fortified; much property destroyed; 
one. man missing—supposed to killed. 
Indians going south toward Juniper Moun- 
tains; they are believed to be Bannocks and 
Piutes.. stock (cattle, horses, and 
mules) about Bruneau Valley taken by the 
Indians. ‘They (this raiding party) are re- 
ported to be from one hundred and fifty to 
two. hundred warriors.” 

That day Collins’ command was transferred 
to Bernard, and Collins himself returned to 
Boise City to arrange for supplying Bernard’s 
rapidly changing force. Bernard crossed the 
snake River and put himself on the trail of 
the raiders. Though he was most energetic 
and persevering, it was difficult to gain upon 
his active enemy, who already had. the best 
mounts the country could furnish, with two 
or three spare horses foreach. Buffalo Horn 
was probably the field war-chief at this time. 

The next day, the sixth of June, bernard 
sent mea report from the Upper Bruneau 
Valley. - It informed. me that the day> be- 
tore he had with his horses swuin the Snake 
Kiver, marched most of the night, and 
reached the spot where the people had pro- 
tected themselves by a unique fort, a sort of 
stockade. . Resting at. that place for a few 
hours, he sent some citizen scouts under a 
remarkable Boise City leader, Mr. Robbins; 
these. were mounted upon fresh horses, with 
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instructions to keep up the pursuit of the 
Indians; ascertain where they were at that 
time, and let him know as soon as possible 

The settlers declared that they, the In- 
dians, had run into the Juniper or Battle 
Creek Valley-—-historic ground, upon which 
Piutes had more than once fought. The 
settlement in that valley is some thirty 
miles southeast. of Silver City. — Silver 
City, itself, one hundred miles south of 
Boise, was in 1878 a large mining town, 
having the usual combination of well dis- 
posed, enterprising citizens, rough miners, 
and characteristic frontiersmen. 

In the Bruneau Valley Bernard found two 
more white men killed, one of them horridly 
mutilated. The next morning he escorted 
the settlers, who were unwilling to remain 
behind, away from their little, fort to Duck 
Valley, from’ whence they thought they could 
get to Elko on the Central Pacific Railway. 

He pushed on his force next for Duck 
Flat, and then ran over into the Jordan 
Valley, where the Indians, according to his 
scouts, appeared to be making some delay. 
On the: eighth of June, everything had 
changed; for while Bernard’s force was. pro- 
tecting citizens, his scouts pressing up closer 
had cautiously located the hostiles’ bivouae 
not far from Battle Creek. 

Meanwhile, while Bernard’s small mount- 
ted force, including his scouts, was thus 
watching and chasing, and chasing and 
watching the raiders, Buffalo Horn was very 
wary and succeeded in avoiding battle with 
him. But this very day, in the afternoon, 
a small company of volunteers hurrying up 
from another direction, from Silver City, led 
by Harper or by Hill, (for it is difficult to 
tell which of these men was really in com- 
mand,) succeeded in heading off Buffalo 
Horn, with about sixty Bannocks. The 
place where they came together, was 
seven miles from a small settlement called 
South Mountain. The Indians at once 
attacked the volunteers, and drove them for 


several miles. They killed four white men 
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and two. friend] Piutes, and wounded 


another man. One volunteer was reported 


missing—TI think the schoolmaster of Silver 


City, the only white volunteer. that stood. 


against the attack without retreating. 
Joe,” 


unteers, gavea different account of the fight. 


who went -out with the vol- 


He said substantially that all the Bannocks 
were ‘‘mad “ and on the warpath; that they 
were killing all the white people and such 
Indians. as were friendly to them; but he 
and two other Piutes had joined the volun- 
teers as guides,-and taken them to South 
Mountain where the volunteers proposed to 
annihilate the: Bannocks; but that the vol- 
unteers ran off at the first fire, and left him 
and the poor old schoolmaster, who was 
badly wounded, close. to the savages; that 
the schoolmaster was very angry and cursed 
his retreating ftricnds while he was bleeding 
to death. Piute Joe declared that it was he 
himself who fired the shot that killed) Buffalo 
Horn; the fall of their leader checked the 
hostiles; so Piute Joe, having a swift horse. 
succeeded in-escaping. Joe also says that 
he and his companions, the two other Piute 
guides, were all. wounded, but that. neither 
of them were killed. IT have not been able to 
verify the story about the volunteers, but it 
is certain that buffalo Florn fell in that skir- 


mish at South Mountain, and. that shortly 


after this conflict the hostiles pushed on as 
fast as they could to join the Malhcur Piutes 
at Juniper and-Stein’s Mountain. 

It appears that Sarah. Winnemueca, being 
much vexed because her friend and: the In- 
dians’ good agent on. the Malheur Reserva- 
tion, Mr. Samuel Parish, had been removed, 
had left the reserve and gone to live with a 
white family on the John Day’s River. A 
man by the name of Morton had hired Sarah 
to take him. and his daughter in her wagon 
from john Day's to Silver’ City. She 
was making the journey when on the rith 
of June she met Harper’s or Hill's. vol- 
unteers and Piute Joe at Fort Lyon, an old 
abandoned army post, then a station on the 


[ June 


stage line. Next day, Bernard (who was stil 
in pursuit down the Boise and Kelton stage 
road), the volunteers, and Sarah, came to- 
gether at the next station further south, 


called the “Sheep Ranch.” On this day, 


Bernard informed) me by telegraph that 
the Indian raiders had descended the Owyhee 
River and gone towards Juniper Mountains, 
and were in a. strong. place in the Lava 
Canon; that having captured the © stage 
which was bringing military supples from 
the railroad, they had. seized two boxes of 
Winchester: rifles. and much ammunition; 
that they had. besides their mounts some 
four hundred horses; and that this band. of 
hostiles had only about sixty warriors. Ber- 
nard thought that the other Bannocks, many 
of them, probably including their women 
and children, were not far from Battle Creek, 
a place south of Silver City, but were on 
the west side of the Owyhee. He adds to 
his report, ‘‘Sarah Winnemucca is in my 
camp offering her services for the good of 
her people; she wants to go to them. with 
any ‘message. you or McDowell 
might desire to send them—thinks if she 
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can gct to the Piutes with a message from 
you or General McDowell she could get all 
the well disposed of the people to come near 
the troops, where they could . be safe and 
fed; says there is nothing at the Malheur 
Agency to feed them with.” 

answered: ‘Send. Sarah’ with: two or 
three fricndly Indians, if you can get them, 
to go straight to-her people and have them 
send a few of their principal men to you. | 
will see myself that all who behave well and 
come in are properly fed. Promise 
Sarah a reward if she succeeds.” 

Sarah Winnemucea, on horseback, with 
two. friendly. Piutes, immediately set out 
on her journey of. over one hundred miles 
through the roughest sort of. country to the 
Juniper or Stein Mountains, to communicate 
with her people who were already in the 


camp of the savage warriors, and to accom- 


-plish if possible what she promised. 


Oliver O. Howard. 
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THE 


he modern conception of a saint has 
the fate of:many other ideas. ‘The 
color has faded. out of “The. heroic and 
even adventurous aspect ot the type has be- 
come. effaced. and the public has learned 


LO look 


it Is. very proper to canonize-as a-perfect 


upon a saint: as a man. whom 
being, no doubt, for probably he has reached 
a sinless state.and cannot help being dull, 
and. melancholy, and absorbed. in his) own 
devotions. If by chance the old, strong 
stock revives, fails to be reeognized. 
Gordon 1s. an-example of this tact in our 
tune. The world has. saluted Gordon, 
Hero! but. because’ he. was. vrolent,.-and 
wanted cto hang and shoot the wicked, the 
world has: failed to see his. family likeness 
to. the saints of old. was net a 
saint according to rule, and: the nineteenth 
century requires before -everything that a 
man should be correct according to rule. 
But there was a land, and there has been 
atime, in-which the elect of God stood. out 
ins full relief glory. “This land. was 
Spain, in the sixteenth century. — Phe mild 
ind: halt. sweet, half sour plety that sults US, 
vould not have suited the contemporaries of 
Don. Quixote -atuall. “Phere whole 
legion of -bold’ and. original figures then in 
Spain--of both sexes—-who are now recom- 
mended to the study of the faithiul, in books 
of devotion.” When-the reader perceives what 
kind of a Woman Saint-“Fheresa was, he will 
perhaps teel that, even outside of religion, a 
something has-been mere tritle, only 
park; was that something which 
ide lite more interesting and more. pictur- 
esque. Kor reasons easy to understand, we 


ball omit trom this study anything relating, 


trom. the Frenchoot Arvede. dex dei 
feos 
Complete: works of saint Theresa 


ie (Le Sainte Pheress PSs: 
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SAENT. 


In any way, to miracles. We shall not even 


allude to them. ‘They are matters in which 
the Church of Rome is the sole judge, and 
we may even say the sole party interested. 
And even the Church of Rome is not agreed 
with regard to a portion, at least, of the points 
that we shall refrain from. touching upon. 
. Saint Theresa was born at Avila in old 
Castile in the ‘year 1515: We: 
fancy we see her in the midst of the scenes 
that surrounded her, for nothing has changed 
at Avila, except that. the depopulated city 
has, as it were, died away upon its rock. 
The city itself remains intact, with its won- 
derful fortifications of the middle ages, its 
enormous walls, its round granite towers, its 
nine tall gate-ways, and its cathedral, which 
looks like a fortress. ‘Lhe sierra of Gredos, 
covered with bald crests ana heaps of loose 
stones, overlooks the town from the south, 
and still -remaining without roads, it 1s 
scarcely explored, and its inhabitants. are 
almost savages. In the environs of Avila, 
on the ground, which bristles with blocks of 
stone, you may see rude statues of animals 
hewn out.of granite by barbarian artists of 
unknown antiquity. .\ harsh climate hangs 
over this severe’ landscape—the winter 1s 
long and cold, and there 1s no spring. 

The people of Avila were a warlike race, 
who for long centuries had borne constant 
assaults. One day when the men had all 
gone forth upon some expedition, the enemy 
appeared. ‘Phe women ran to the gates and 
ramparts, chose a leader, one Ximena Blas- 
quez, and repulsed besicgers. 
eratetul towh, bestowed Upon Ximena and 
upon Saint The- 
resa by Pere Louls de sau, Of the Society of Jesus (Putis, 
Isnt. Theauthor endeayors to refiite the work of another 
Jesuit father. Les Phénonienes hystériques et les 
di sainte of Pere Hahn, a work crowned at Sala 
rriabnea, Pere: Hahn holds that Saint Theresa had a 


hivsterienl affection, while Pere de San-claimes 
thatthe phetorient were of purely sapernatural origin 
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her descendants the right to lay siege and to 
vote in the public assembly. ‘The courage 
and warlike temper of the .\vilese had gained 
for their city the surname, ‘*City: of the 
Cavaliers.’ In later years, when the Moors 
were far away, and the civil wars at rest, 
when the royal policy of Charles V. and his 
son had accustomed the grandees to live in 
peace and idleness, and had forced the 
poorer hidalgo into the Church, into trade, 
or into the service of the king, the Avilese 
sought another employment for their heroic 
instincts, which they found in the fierce and 
vehement religion of the time. The city 
transformed itself into. a vast nursery of 
saints, laying siege to Paradise with blows 
of the scourge, as their fathers had stormed 
cities with thrusts of the sword. © The city 
received a new surname, which took the 
form of a proverb, in three words—-‘* dzvz/a 
Cantos y santos,” ** Avila stones and saints.” 

Saint Theresa’s father, Alphonso Sanchez 
de Cepeda, could count among his ancestors 
a king of Leon. Her mother, Beatrix Dav- 
ila de Ahumada, belonged to the oldest no- 
bility of Castile. Both lines, paternal and 
maternal alike, were of the purest ‘‘/zmfresa,”’ 
that is to say, there was no Jewish or Moor- 
ish blood in their veins. ‘This fact had the 
greatest effect upon a man’s public esteem 
and social standing in Spain in that age. 


The prejudice against impure blood was so 


strong that unless a mnan could furnish proot 


of ‘‘limpteca”’ he was debarred from most 
public functions. Sancho Panza himselt 
understood that if he had this stain his mas- 
ter could never make him duke or the gov- 
ernor of an island. He was careful to say, 
am old Christian, and that is sufficient.” 
When Saint Theresa had become a Carmel- 
ite, she made light of worldly distinctions, 
as was fitting to her state. Weare all 
kneaded in the same clay, to dispute about 
nobility of origin is like disputing whether 
one kind of earth is better than another to 
make bricks or mud.” Quite unconsciously 
to herself, however, she had a little weak- 


ness for the brick clay from which nobles 
were moulded. ‘This crops out here and 
there, and she had a habit of saying of. a 
woman, ‘She was eminently the datighter 
of a nobleman.” So the tendencies of the 
great-great-granddaughter of a king may.be 
seen to be dyed in the wool: *s_ ; | 
Alphonso de Cepeda was tall; and had a 
lofty bearing, a noble demeanor, and an 
austere disposition. He loved piety in- his 
household, and made it: understood that he 
required obedience. He was helpful. to the 
poor, and kind to his servants. He refused 
to own slaves, a remarkable trait from the 
point of view of his neighbors and _ friends, 
who owned. troops of them, branded with 
an iron as we brand. our cavalry - horses. 


He lived in great seclusion, inces- 


santly, and nothing -but books of devotion 


or of a serious character. According to the 
custom among Spaniards, which they had 
inherited from the Moors, he kept his. wife 
and daughters in ‘strict retirement, per- 
mitted no men to visit at his house. He 
agreed, however, that women ought to re- 
celve some Instruction, a concession. which 
was rare in those days and which would be 
considered weakness... One of. the last 
convents founded by Saint ‘Theresa nearly 
failed because, out of nine postulants, four 
of whom. were of noble family, only one 
‘knew how to read well.” 

Contemporary writings ‘make it easy for 
us to see Alphonso de Cepeda in his stately 
library, where Latin. authors, fathers of the 
Church, and religious or didactic poetry, 
the largest space. In one corner 
slept, or seemed to sleep, the profane writ- 
Ings, romances of chivalry, the gallant and 
subtle cancteneros, and the heroic voman- 
cevos. ‘Lhe house was enclosed. between 
large gardens, ensuring in it an unbroken 
stillness. ‘he head of the house reads. 
He has the proud bearing, the loyal. and 
stern expression, of the Castilian 
nobles, as painted by Spanish masters, In 


sombre doublets and white collars : thin ot 
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body, and with souls firm to obstinacy, 
either very good or very cruel as God, their 
king, or their honor, might command. 
From time to time, Alphonso de Cepeda 
sends for one of his children, and hands 
out a volume chosen from the graver au- 
thors. He asks fora report of the previous 
reading, explains and clarifies the child’s 
ideas, with a smile at the. reflections of 
Anthony, the future monk, or at the sallies 
of that wild scatter-brain Peter, who is to 
give so much trouble later. This ‘‘inflex- 
ible man,” tall, cold, and dignified, of 
scrupulous. veracity, and perfect purity of 
morals, who, writes his. daughter, ‘* was 
never known to swear nor speak evil,’ was 
the type of the head of a family, formed to 
restrain and govern twelve small Avilese— 
in other words, twelve little independent 
beings. He had two sons anda daughter 
bya first marriage. He had seven sons and 
two daughters by Beatrix de Ahumada, the 
mother of ‘Theresa. 

Beatrix is the bright figure that illuminates 
the old scigneurial domain of the Cepeda. 
Married at fifteen, she died when thirty-three. 
Her beauty was rare and exquisite, but her 
health delicate. In character, she was mod- 
estand gentle, and combined with a tender 
heart a lively and eager Imagination, and a 
mind full of grace and charm. Her invalid 
state forced her to give the reins of domestic 
government to her step-daughter. Although 
young and in the flower of her beauty, she 
had renounced all ornament and dressed like 
an old) woman. She lived with strictness 
and apparent sadness, in a sort of invalid 
indolence. But. this chamber, where. suf- 
tcriny had made its home, and over which 
death already hung, was for Beatrix an en- 
chanted world, peopled with delightful vis- 
lons. rom her bed she saw file past a mar- 
tial and love-venturing crowd. All the ro- 
mances of chivalry in Alphonso de Cepeda’s 
library, which he took care not to touch, all 


the volumes of poetry, which he considered 


dangerous, and whichcontained all the heroic 
folly and flaming emotion of his progenitors, 
their passionate mysticism, their fantastic 
and strained sentiment, all passed in proces- 
sion before Beatrix’s curtains, and bore her 
into a poetic realm, where God and. fairies 
and magicians succored good cavaliers and 
liberated virtuous damsels. ‘These books 
Were passed on by her to her children, who 
devoured them unknown to their father, and 
whose souls’ were set ablaze, if I may use 
this very Spanish expression, by two differ- 
ent fires, one dark and devouring, lighted 
by an austere and domineering father, the 
other, light, capricious, dazzling, fanned by 
the smiling lips of a romantic and imagi- 
native mother. The children give marked 
signs of the double influence. 

No documents exist concerning the sec- 
ond son. Anthony, who was the fifth son, 
became a monk. ‘The other seven were 


soldiers, and went to America, except per- 


haps the oldest, about whom there are no 


precise details. America was then the 
semi-fabulous land where Spain was to enact 
her romances of chivalry. Adventures and 
exploits were to be found there no less marvel- 
ous than those in Beatrix’s cherished books. 
This very fact explains how the chivalrous 
romance had such a prodigious and persist- 
ent vogue in Spain, where so many people 
who were not fools were nourished on them, 
and beliéved in them while they did not 
believe them. © Charles V. made laws against 
one of the maddest, ‘* Don Belisario,” while 
he read it in secret like a schoolboy. Under 
Phihp II., the Cortes saw fit to interfere. 
They demanded from the king that he 
should have all the romances. of chivalry 
burned in a mass, in order to put a stop to 
the mischief they work, says the petition, 
specially on the minds of young girls, whom 
their mothers keep in careful seclusion, but 
who pass their time in the perusal of 
Amadis.” The Cortes satisfaction 
promised them, but nothing wasdone. The 
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current was too strong, and the source o1 
the spring was too deep down in the Spain 
of the Renascence. 

To.a people who Hstened to. the 
tales of Cortes and Pizarro, the most. ex- 
travagant adventures and the most) miritic 
feats of arms seemed. perfectly: natural; or 
rather, they felt that the romance writers 
hardly did justice to the reality, for they 
could cite even greater decds done by their 
brothers and sons in the new Golconda. 
But the Spaniards of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had not to look. to the new. world 
to furnish the clements oi the imaryvel- 
ous for their romances. They lived, and 
were steeped in, the full sunshine of the 
marvelous. The crop. of saints: raised 
on their own soil enveloped them ain an at- 
mosphere of visions and miracles. — The 
Magi- 


clans Were transformed into saints. and the 


marvelous became the supernatural. 


popular imagination did not clearly distin- 
the other; insomuch 


that. the petition ot: the 


euish the one trom 
Cortes) againt 
Amadis and like books, was anade in 
the interests of *‘ holy, truc, and Chris- 
lan doctrine, and the care of souls.” How 
was it possible to distinguish among so many 
prodigies ? 

Cepeda’s children) began by putting the 
stories of their childhood into immediate 
effect. 
ter of battles and adventures. © Ferdinand 
took part in the conquest. of Peru, showed 
much valor, and secured large possessions in 
the conquered country. Rodriguez was 
killed fighting on the shores of the La 
Plata. Peter was furious. fighter, and 
came back from the wars with a maddened 


brain. Augustine was victorious in seven- 


teen battles against the and was 
made governor. of an amportant place. in 
Peru. Phe others were al vahant soldiers, 
vood Christians, and men integrity. Of 
the three daughters, Maria and Jeanne were 


satistied with their lotoas virtuous) young 


maidens, whoo made good marriages and 


The boys did brilliantly in the mat- 


[ June 


lived in great piety. But Theresa’s fate was 
to nourish her generation with marvelous, 


or if you like better, supernatural events. 


Theresa de Ahumada was of perfect: pro- 
portions and stepped like a goddess. She 
had the beautiful. complexion of sunny 
countries, and a fine white skin that blushed 
easily. ‘The black hair curled over a high, 
intelligent forehead. eyes were also 
very black, as well as a ttle too round and 
prominent, but they sparkled with wit, life, 
and expression, and were the laughing, 
playful. eyes. that eyebrows. 
straight as sabre. cuts, surmounted these 
eves. Her nose was ordinary, small, and 
round; her mouth rather bad than good, 


with a slightly overhanging lower Hp. But 


her teeth were superb, and her smile a beam 


Of frankness. Phree little moles, coquet- 
tishly posed by nature on the left cheek. 
vave piquancy to the lovely, bright coun- 
tenance.” She. had a. sweet voice; her 
movements were supple and pliant; and her 
long white hands with fine fingers evi- 
denced her claims to race. She was. like 
her father in dignified demeanor, and in the 


words of a contemporary was one of 


those dark beauties who always. carry 
majesty with them.” She possessed” her 
mothers grace as well; grace that was 
irresistible, and that served her better than 
rules and constitutions to obtain from. her 
nuns prodigies of renouncement and obedi- 
ence. ‘The gayety accomplished the rest. 
She had such an abundance, and it bubbled 
freely” from natural springs, that you 
could have gone laughing to the -block with 
her. Kven when she had grown old, and 
had. become the great) reformer the 
ereat saint, she had lost none of this spring; 
for during a visit’ in-her later years, at a 
Carmelite convent where she had heard 
they were literally dying of ennui and sad- 


ness. she was so amtable, so cheer, 
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as interesting as the fomances. 
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and teased the penitents so prettily, that 
when she left they were all pleased and 
happy, with new hope and heart. 

She had a broad, strong mind, and: a fer- 
vid imagination. ‘The sort of double edu- 
cation she had received served to develop 
She was her father’s 
favorite, and he -had made her read much 
when she was young, and had_ inspired her 
with so just and healthy a taste for science 
that she dreaded nothing so much for her 
nuns as directors. and confessors who had 
only. half-knowledge. Rather then a 
half-knowledge she liked them much better 


entirely ignorant, provided they had good 


cand were On the other 
hand, romances Jearned through her 
mother. gavel wings to her Imagination. 
She had passed days -and_ nights. reading 
them, trembling lest. her father should) sur- 
prise After these -readings, Beatrix 
would give her rosaries to recite, and prayers 
that) were hard to understand, and Don 
\Iphonso would set her to study the ‘* Eives 
but they were perhaps, after all, 
While she 


was busy with these studies the noise of the 


of Saints.’ 


weapons and mock combats of her brothers 
rang in her. ears, for they had been occupied 
trom the cradle with martial games. So her 
little head dreamed and thought, until she 
herself began to desire to do some great thing; 
but what it was the child could not yet tell. 

When «she was. seven, she. persuaded 
ner brother Rodriguez, who was cleven, to 
run away with her to the Moors, that they 
might both become. martyrs, as she had 
read in the ** Lives of Saints.” “Phey had 
escaped from the house and were out of the 
town when they met one of their uncles, 


who brought them back. Rodriguez was 


not brave, and accused ‘his sister, saying, 


The little one made me. go;” but. the. 


nina’? defended herself boldly. re- 
fused. to acknowledge that she had done 
She told them she wanted to see 
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God, and they could see by the books that 
she had taken the right way. 

At the age of fourteen, a young boy 
cousin fell in her way.  ‘Vhe wise Don Al- 
phonso committed the imprudence, for 
which in her autobiography she denounces 
all tathers, of admitting a@ male cousin into 
the house. © At) this time heaven lost 
ground; Satan, with his pomps and vyani- 
ties of perfumes and pomades, invaded the 
citadel. Theresa became frivolous and 
coquette. — She induced | Rodriguez, over 
whom she seems to to 
Write a joint romance. ‘This they did, and 
the book had considerable vogue in Avila. 
Don Alphonso took the alarm. Beatrix 
was dead: the older sister, Maria, was about 
to be married, and he did not trust her to 
guide this superior creature, who was his 
joy and pride. She was too infpetuous and 
brilliant, constantly impelled from one ex- 
treme to the other; now in the mystic 
rapture of long, silent praver, and now pur- 
suing gavety and dress success with 
passion. Don Alphonso whisked her off to 
school in a convent, before he really sus- 
pected, she relates, now Necessary anc 
urgent this measure was. 

The first eight days of this new life were 
terrtble..to her; the convent. seemed a 
prison. . but after the second week, the 
nun who had charge of the boarders ob- 
tained the ascendency over her. This sts- 
ter was a girl of much- intelligence and 
Merit, Very: serene, and with a special gift 
of choquence, so that the least devout even 
enjoved listening. while she. discoursed of 
heavenly things. | Under her discreet guid- 
ance, Lheresa de Ahumada consoled her- 
self with work, though she continued to 
In the 


very midst of this feeling of aversion, and 


abhor convents and a religious life. 


without any attempt on her part to change 
it, the vocation seized her. 
Among all the motives, and there were 


many, Which -could induce a _ Spanish 
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woman of the sixteenth century to take the 
veil, the most terrible one for a true soul, 
capable of weighing its gravity, was to find 
herself gifted with a vocation by faith. 
Theresa de Ahumada struggled againt her- 
self. We must recall to. mind, in order to 


comprehend. her state of terror, a whole 


class of religious emotions, the remains of 


which the Spain of today still possesses, but 
of which the France of today has only a 
memory, cold among the best Catholics. 
Spanish religion was as hard and fierce as 
were Spanish customs. © Spain held: high 
virtues, but no humaneness; and her paint- 
ers best loved to depict tortures. Philip 
IV. ordered Velasquez paint. tor him 
the portraits of four hideous dwarfs. The 
idea of immortalizing by a great artist. the 
monstrous deformitics of some unfortunate 
being, could only occur to a soul that does 
not know the the meaning of the words 
‘human brother.” The (rod of these 
Catholic kings was as gloomy a being as 
themselves, and you were not one of his 


unless you belicved—as a contemporary 


Spanish writer, Menendez y Pelayo, isnot far 


from believing today—that there is a blessed 
efficacy in the limbs torn apart and in the 
bloody sacrifice offered to divinitv.. The 
ancient belief that God delights in bloodshed 
was wide-spread and had deep roots. Without 
looking among the pagans, the Jew’s Jehovah 
rejoiced at the sight of -victims; so that in 


tracing our religious affihation, we reach 


naturally, across Golgotha, to the drops of 


blood that Saint ‘Theresa the Carmelite 
poured out at the foot. of her crucifix with 
blows of the scourge. ‘Vhis God of. dread 
and exactions was not to be treated with the 
lightness which many good Christians of to- 
day show towards their amiable and some- 
what sceptical deity. If you had a reason- 
able hope of being ‘*well with him,” to use 
an expression of Vheresa’s, you gave your- 


self up to him. If you had not this hope, 


then it were better for you not to meddle 
with him at all. ah! it he condescended 


{June 


to stretch his hand out over you, what an 
arm, and what invincible faithfulness were 
his, which sustained and uplifted you! In 
Calderon’s ‘‘Devotion of the Cross,” a vil- 
lain, guilty of every crime and about to ex- 
pire, revives in order to obtain absolution 
and be saved, simply because he was born 
in front of a cross and the mark of it im- 
printed on his breast. God had signed a 
draft, and he would not dishonor his signa- 
ture. But the rewards he offered were as 
terrible as they were alluring. ‘There was a 
mysticism which made you giddy, and which 
could only he whispered in secret, for fear 
of the Inquisition—a mysticism full of sacred 
terrors and divine joys, and which must not 
shrink even at miracles. © Spain was just 
inaugurating the schools of John of Avila 
and Louis of Grenada, which produced sev- 
eral thousands of books in prose and verse. 
The souls of the elect were being raised 
from degree to degree, from ecstasy to ec- 
stasy, into an intimate union with their cre- 
ator; but this could only be done through 
indescribable suffering. 

Theresa de Ahumada was too intelligent not 
to perceive that the celestial banquet to which 
she was invited would cost her dear, and she 
recoiled. When she was sixteen and a half, 
her father took her from the convent and 
tried to provide amusements for her. ‘There 
were small as well as great reasons that made 
her dread the religious state. She had a real 
physical fear of austerities, and nothing tried 
her so much as reading pious books. On the 
other hand, she desired to enter a convent 
for another reason which many women can 
understand, and which was something dif- 
ferent from the vocation she felt. Her spirit 
was too independent to incline her to mar- 
riage. A woman might indeed obey God, 


but to obey a man! ‘The noble Catherine of 


Sandoval, one of ‘heresa’s contemporaries, 
said, ‘‘It is a base thing to submit to a man” 
—and to escape this shame, she became a 
Carmelite. Theresa Ahumada was not 
far from sharing this opinion, and with the 
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good sense that never failed her, in spite of 


her wild imagination, she perceived that 
there was no place in the world, as society 
was. organized, for a beautiful, intelligent 
girl without a mother and impatient of con- 
trol, unless she married. 

Finally she put an end to the struggle by 
asking her father’s permission to take the 
vell. Don Alphonso refused... She still re- 
sisted, but God continued to call her. On 
the morning of the second of November, 
1533, she got up very early and fled from 
herself, in a state of fearful suffering, to the 
arms of the Carmelites, who had a convent 
of the Incarnation outside of Avila. ‘* It 
seemed to me,’ she relates, ‘that my bones 
were being torn apart, each from the other.” 
As soon as. she had put on the nun’s garb, 
relief came and joy inundated her soul. We 
will quote the. triumphal cry uttered by 
Theresa some months later, when she had 
taken the veil, although it-is one of those 
special things which is inaccessible to the 
understanding of the mind alone. ‘‘I was 
not yet twenty, and it seemed to me.I held 
the whole world beneath my feet.” Ido not 
know how it may seem.to others, but to me, 
these words open a door into a world where 
the ordinary rules for human conduct cannot 
pass, Where what we call wisdom and. what 
we call folly have other names, where words 
and. things have some different meaning, 
not like their meaning with us, and in which 
the man of little faith, when he ventures an 
opinion, is like one of us trying to make by 
our ordinary methods measurements In space 


of four or tive dimensions. 


Sister Theresa passed nearly twenty years 


-as-any good nun of the sixteenth century 


might.. Prayers were a great weariness to 
her... She: writes, For thought 
less of the subject of my prayers than I did 
of my desire to have the clock strike and 


put an end ‘to prayer hour.” She 


greatly prized neatness, and sweeping was 
no ordinary pleasure to her. If she had 
earned no other title she would deserve to 
be called the saint of the broom, and so 
long as she could move about at all, she 
was incessantly busy, cleaning, arranging, 
washing, dusting, waging war on spiders 
and soiled linen. When she had become 
the great reformer with whom kings and 
ministers took council, she entreated the 
ecclesiastical inspector of her convents ‘* to 
make constitutions to compel the monks, 
if necessary, to be cleanly.” ‘‘If his Pater- 
nity would but look at the beds and the 
linen,” she writes, ‘* he would not hesitate.” 
‘*Tt is true,” adds Saint ‘Theresa, some- 
what hopelessly, ‘* being such as they are, 
no constitution would avail much.” 

The two events of this period. of her life 
were her severe illness, and the death of her 
father. Her illness was singular and she 
suffered cruelly. From head to feet atro- 
cious pains ‘** seemed to tear her like sharp 
teeth,” and everyone thought her raving 
mad. ‘The doctors were confounded, and 
could only say, ‘*the nerves were affected.” 
A last crisis left her without sensation, and 
her body twisted out of shape. At the end 


of four days she recovered her senses. She 


says, ‘* My tongue was in shreds, I had 
bitten it. so constantly. My whole body 
was as though dislocated, and my head 
terribly confused, and my nerves so con- 
tracted that they seemed gathered up into 
knots.”’ A paralysis clung to her from this 
attack which did not disappear for years, 
and several painful infirmities followed it, 
which lasted her life, much to the profit of 
her future convents. Her ideas of hygiene 
would not shame any of our modern phy- 
slologists, and her notions were clear con- 
cerning the relations of body and mind in 
general, and in particular concerning cer- 
tain high spiritual phenomena, and excesses 
of abstinence and fasting. 

Don Alphonso died in 1541, and his 
daughter watched his last hours. They 
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had become more and more intimate of late 
years, and the father held in high honor the 
judgment and capacity of this litthe nun, 
whose counsel he had become. accustomed 
to ask, from the seclusion of her cell, on all 
topics. His death wasa violent grief to her, 
and she writes, describing her father’s last 
moments, ‘* My own soul seemed to. be 
leaving its body.” 

Insensibly and by degrees, ‘Vheresa grew 
ashamed of the existence she led at the In- 
carnation, and in truth, it was an. insipid 
one, though she could: make herself no seri- 
ous reproach foranything. In her ‘* Life” 
she makes bitter accusations against herself 
for having dishked excesses of piety, and 
because her pleasure was too great in the 
society of distinguished men... ‘This, in it- 
self, was not enough to trouble with remorse 
a girl who rather boasted that she did not 
bother over nothings, and that she -** left 
foolish scruples to fools.” But on the other 
hand, there was little to. satisfy her; not 
that it) was) precisely bad, but when she 
looked back on the noble enthusiasms and 
high dreams of her beginning, there seemed 
to have been no result-—nothing had come 
of it all. Phe convent of the: Incarnation 


was one of those where decency was pretty 


well preserved, and where the dissipations 


were very moderate. ‘Vhis pratse was far be- 
low her ambitious and lofty ideal, and.as she 
looked about her, disappointment turned 
to indignation. a 

[t has been the custom to make a. great 
ery over the laxity of the ancient convents 
of women. Without. claiming to. defend 


them, it is only just not to lose sight of the 


fact that convents had. become, by force of 


circumstances, social rather than. religious 


institutions. [It is not reasonable LO expect 


a zeal for mortifications from a company of 


girls many of whom took the veil, not. from 
inclination, and often against it, but because 
they had to be put somewhere if they were 
in the way at home, or if they had no dowry. 


The superfluous or troublesome daughter or 


June 


sister having donned the habit, public opin- 
ion was inclined to be lenient, and relatives 
considered. the sacrifice completed, and de- 
sired that it Should not be made too hard. by 
the exclusion of all enjoyments. Calderon 
puts in the mouth of one of nis characters 
that a poor gentleman who cannot afford to 
marry his daughter according to her rank, 
places her. in a convent. so as to bring no 
disesteem on his blood. In his eyes poy- 
erty 18 a. stain. the same. play, ‘the 
heroine; who 1s nun, has a-lover who 
enters the convent by a ladder and reaches 
her cell without being seen. [Tf such things 
were discovered, it was. unfortunate, to be 
sure, but it was no disgrace to. the blood 
hke an unequal marriage. © Saint. Theresa 
saw through this evil, and advised: parents to 
let their. daughters) marry, even beneath 
their rank, rather than shut them in a con- 
vent when they felt no vocation, and. this 
counsel she declares to be in the interest of 
their honor.) Any. one who reflects how 
convents Were recruited in those days will 
Incline. not only to indulgence, but will 
wonder that the perversion was not: greater, 
In view of the morals then prevalent. 
However this may be, a convent, even of 
Carmelites, was worldly cnough place, 
where gratings were few. The too famous 
Madame d’ lstrée, sister of the beautiful Ga- 
briclle, and abbess of Maubuisson, trained 
her little nuns toact plays in the presence 
of brilliant companies, and this was perhaps 
one of the best things that. she» did. A 
nun of Ravenna, ® contemporary of Saint 
Theresa's, relates ingenuous pages, her 
discourse with a charming abbess upon the 
subject of love, and the great griet of ** the 
dear mother,” because she had reduced her 
lover to the purified and unsubstantial state 
of platonic: love... Spanish conyents had 
rather. fewer. scandals’.. than those’ of 


France and Italy, but Saint. Pheresa herself, 


-In spite of her reserve, gives us a glimpse at 


the state of affairs in the Incarnation, which, 


although it was considered one of the best 
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ordered convents, forms a singular preture 
of the comings and goings the un- 
cloistered parlor, in the green, shaded: gar- 
dens, by the running fountains, and even in 
the cells, which were decorated with *‘worldly 
ornaments,’ and appeared to be very favor- 
able litthe boudoirs for intimate interviews. 


Chere was a succession of visits paid and 


returned, of appointments, discreet. and in- 


discreet, by day or in darkness. ‘There 
was rustling of the leaves of romances,ot pro- 
fane music,and there were long visits outstde 
tor recreation, and a thousand worldly pur- 
suits, Which although they might be Inno- 
cent in themselves were certainly unfitting, 
and which no prudent. father would) ever 
have permitted his own house. It. 1s 
curious to note that while the Spanish 
women lived half cloistered in’ the world 
and under the intluence ot Moorish customs, 
they found freedom in the convent. The 
same actions, done under the shelter and, 
so to speak, the guarantee of the veil, took 
quite. another aspect. in public opinion. 
Such of them as would have been~ consid- 
ered too worldly outside of the convent, 
passed muster within. 

All this weakness had one compensation. 
the Jaxness of the rule permitted the en- 
trance into the Church, late in life, of many 
and women, who, having exhausted 
the world in all its experiences, still kept 
under the frock or habit a heart for bold 
deeds and. an unbended spirit... Such  per- 


sons Were. precious for the army militant of 


the Roman Church, as Saint Theresa knew 
well and turned to advantage. The fiery 
Mariano, superb Italian, tall, vigorous, 
tull of energy, inflammable as tinder, with 
ready tongue and hands spoiling for a 
licht, was her gift to. the Carmelites. He 
was a Neapolitan, of rich, noble family, and 
excelled poetry and eloquence. He 
wore the cap of a doctor of theology, and 
showed such skill in affairs that the fathers 


of the Council of Trent gave him a mission 


to the northern countries... During this voy- 


age the (Jueen ot Poland conceived the 


fancy. to make him her intendant, after 


which he solemnly renounced the society of 


all women, entered the order of Malta, 
fought like a madman at Saint: Quentin, 
and finished up ina prison under. aceusa- 
tion of murder. At the end of two years 
he Was recognized to. be. innocent, and 
Philip H1., judging him to be well fitted to 
direct a youth, made him governor to a 
prince, and*at the same timie made use of 
his talents engineering work. While 
Mariano was leading this life, he learned 
that not far from Seville, in a desert, was a 
colony of hermits who were living a holy 
life, unmolested and independent. ‘This he 
felt would suit him, so he became a hermit 
and had been one for eight years, when 
Saint ‘Theresa happened to meet him, and 
recognized’ at Once that here was a man she 
necded in her work. She induced him to 
take the frock, and trom that time forth he 
was transformed into an admirable, although 
sometimes an unmanageable, soldier of the 
Carmelite reform. He remained his 
last breath the fiery Mariano, always ready 
to boil over with wrath, and pour out indig- 
nation against evil. In initial moments, 
when his weapons ought to have been com- 
promise and diseretion, he was sure to 
cause discomiiture and mortal terrors to 
Saint ‘Theresa with his ‘* frank ingenuous- 
ness.” 

Catherine. ot Cardona, whom Saint 
Theresa admired with her whole heart, is 
even a more original and picturesque per- 
sonage than Mariano. She was a duchess 
and a descendant of the kings of Aragon. 
At thirteen the desire of her parents was. to 
see her married, but she prayed heaven to 
spare her this cup. Catherine's. prayer was 
heard,for her fancé died. When she had ome 


to years of maturity, Philip II. stretched out 


his hand to command her services as he had - 


Mariano’s, and appointed her governess of 
the two princes, Don Carlos, and Don John 


of: Austria. both lads ot about. fourteen. 
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Catherine of Cardona wasa righteous gov- 
erness, but we may be allowed to doubt 
whether her influence was judicious or sooth- 
ing forthe young Don Carlos. At any rate, 
one fine night, she climbed down and out 


of one of the palace windows, having first 


cut off her hair, put on man’s. boots and a 
hermit’s dress, and issued forth alone in 
search of a desert and a grotto. © She found 
both in La Mancha, a fore-ordained country, 
where the romantic spirit of Spain, both the 
true and the false, found a natural frame- 
work. At the end. of several years, : her 
grotto was found by. shepherds, and. she 
herself soon came to be considered a hermit 
of renown, who attracted visitors and pil- 
vrims from far and near. No one mean- 
while suspected that she was a woman. 
What fantastic times, and what a strange 
country, when a duchess, one of the most 
conspicuous persons at the court, could dis- 
appear through a window without causing 
any disturbance, and could become the 
saint of a shrine for pilgrims, and no indis- 
creet questions asked! Finally, however, 
letters from Don John of Austria, which 
were found in her cell, betrayed ner, and 
caused her popularity to increase... On cer- 
tain days, Saint Theresa relates, the country 
round about was dotted with the carriages 
of persons who came to visit her. She: re- 


solved at last to found a convent, and as- 


sume a habit, but it should be a convent of 


men, and a man’s frock. that she would put 
on. She journeyed to the Hscurial to ask 
money for this purpose and met.there an 
extraordinary success. The Pope's nuncio 
was there, and he thought proper to address 
certain remarks to her, reproving her garb 
and certain ‘‘airs of a bishop” which she 
assumed. But her replies were so clever 
and adroit that the nuncio: was forced to 
give his blessing and tell her to go in peace. 


So she founded a monastery on the site of 


her grotto, kept the friar’s garb, and herselt 


passed the rest of her life in another grotto, 


which Father Mariano built for her. ‘Those 


[June 


two could understand each other and were 
worthy. | Saint Theresa could understand 
her too, and held those persons who called 
(‘atherine of Cardona mad, in low esteem. 
The religious atmosphere caused by such 
storms of picty may not have been clear, but 
at least it was not cold, and it was favorable 
to the good grain of heaven. Saint Theresa 
was now forty-five, and her ideas, for a long 
time confused, had begun to. clarify and 
take shape. She now knew what she de- 
sired to do. The sisters in her own convent 
began to think she had. gone. mad, or, what 
was the same. thing at that time, that she 
was possessed of a devil. 
this misfortune had spread over Avila, but 
she let them talk while she meditated over 
her plan in silence, until she put it in effect 
in a manner to undeceive Avila and the In- 
carnation as to the state of her mind. 


The Carmelite order had its origin in Pal- 
estine, and already in the thirteenth century 
ithad spread over a large part of Europe. 
At that time the order contained only men. 
Some convents of women in the East had 
affiliated with it, but there were no Carmelite 
nuns properly so called. In the year 1200, 
the rules of the order had been revised by Al- 
bert, the patriarch of Jerusalem. . The rule 
had beena rigorous one. A Carmelite monk 
must live in retreat, In silence, in prayer, in 
perpetual abstinence, and in .almost contin- 
ual fasting. In the fourteenth century, the 
moral break-up in all religious ideas bore 
away the Carmelites with the stream, and the 
father-general was charged by his monks 
to ask from the Pope a mitigation of Albert’s 
rule. This mitigation, from which. the 
Carmelites are called the ‘*J/7/Z/gés,”” was 
granted by Pope Eugene IV. on the 15th of 
Biarch,. 
abolished, also the long fast from September 
14th to Easter, as well as solitude and 


Thus relieved, the Carmelites slid 


Perpetual abstinence was 


silence. 


The rumor of 
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gently down the path that led to Phelemis 
Abbey. Navagero, embassador at this time 
froom Venice to Madrid, wrote home that 
the monks of the Chartreuse at Seville lived 
so gayly that they thought themselves half 
way to Paradise. 

The Carmelites’ nunneries were instituted 
in 1442 by Jean Soreth, the general of Car- 
mel. This Jean Soreth, who was from Nor- 
mandy, and who was called. by the people 
“‘the Ethiopian, ” or the Demon,’ on ac- 
count of his sunburnt skin, was Saint The- 
resa’s precursor. In the century preceding 
hers, he had tried to bring Carmel back to 
its primitive rule, and rode about) on. his 
mule from country to country, and convent 
to convent, preaching discipline and morti- 
fication. He was.a terror to his monks and 
hated by many of them. But he came too 
soon and suffered the fate of reformers born 
out of time. He died frog a poisoned 
peach given him by his monks. in Nantes. 
After Kis death nearly all the. conventual 
houses returned to the ease of their former 
estate; the nunneries followed, and the mit- 
igated rule governed the whole order. 

It was the fate of Saint Theresa, a simple 
nun, without support or resource, to accom- 
plish what the father-general, supplied with 
full powers from the Pope, could not effect. 
When we consider her character and her 


position, we shall see that the difficulty of 


her enterprise was not for her in the fear of 
exposing -herself to the fate of Soreth, nor 
that she would have to set an example of a 
severe life, but something quite different. 
It was to hera fearful undertaking to quit 
the seclusion of her cell, to come forth and 
speak. It was-a difficult thing to put her- 
self forward ina place like Avila, where it 
was understood that women ought neither 
to be seen nor heard, and among people who 
would blame and misjudge her... Sle never 
would have put her ideas into action unless 


she had. possessed even more than ggurage 


and genius. ‘This one thing more was that 
she was a’mystic, and there is nothing, ab- 
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solutely: nothing, impossible to a mystic. 
Her spirit of mysticism pierces through the 
terrible illness of her twentieth year. It 
waxed and grew with its inner wakings 
during the years of waiting which followed. 
[t had now bloomed forth, and Saint The- 
resa can no longer be understood unless we 
contemplate the great dreamer hand in hand 
with the practical housekeeper, tull of solici- 
tude for the morrow’s soup that she might 
vary the convent fare. ‘The subject requires 
a delicate touch, but Saint Theresa has her- 
self’ treated it with a frankness that makes 
the task easier. She held. impoverished 
blood and stimulated nerves In healthy horror, 
and thought that visions and ecstasies should 
be met witlt sleep and food. She declared 
bluntly that the greatest part of vision-seers 
andclegstatics were ‘* crack-brains,” and far 


fning wonder and _ praise from her, 
When a convent distinguished itself in this 


anner, she only gave discouragement. — In 
578 she wrote to a mother superior, ‘* So 
many extraordinary things would not have 
happened, had I been there.” It must be al- 
lowed that she herself accepted as coming 
from God the phenomena that she con- 
temned in others; but she placed herself 
under the direction of ‘‘ very learned per- 
sonages of the Church,” and-she was always 
willing to do the same for her nuns. She 
required them, however, to take care of the 
body, ‘* for when it is too much ignored it 
takes revenge on the mind, and terrible suf- 
fering ensues.” 

Saint Theresa relates to us what she felt 
in her body while her eyes were contem- 
plating God in the invisible world where the 
crowd sees nothing, while her ears” were 
listening to the commands that God gave 
her. She uses the word ‘*‘ soul” for the 
person In state of ecstasy. ‘‘Ihe soul falls 
as it were intoa swoon. ‘The hands are rigid 
unless great effort is made to move them. 
The eyes close mechanically and any effort 
to.open them only brings the sight that sees 
nothing. The ears are open to sound which 
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the understanding does not note, and it Is 
impossible for the tongue to form a word and 


pronounce 

Such crises left her exhausted and over- 
whelmed with lassitude. 
on, have sometimes been such a 
state as to lose my pulse altogether. = My 
bones seemed to leave their sockets and stay 
out of joint; my hands were so_ rigid that 
often I could not clasp them. The follow- 
ing day there would be such pains in my 
arteries and all my limbs that my whole body 
was disjointed.” ~~ For long years this state 
of things lasted, and the wonder is that the 
‘little woman,” or as she called 


‘¢the Tittle old) woman,” retained to her 


last breath the full vigor of her mind. ‘The 
self who was housekeeper profited by this 


heavenly intercourse of the other selt, in 
practical ways--for example she charged the 
heavenly one to obtain a. pattern of a new 
cap for the Carmelite nuns, and the com- 
mission was executed. 

The 


mind, so singularly and fantastically mixed 


results of these. strange 
with practical affairs, was a transcendent 
mysticism, a subtle analysis of which ts found 
in the works of Saint Theresa, specially 
life,” in ‘The. Way Per- 
fection,’ and ‘* The Castle..." We 


shall not endeavor to follow her, nor to ex- 


in her 
Inner 


plain. how mental prayer differs trom. the 
prayer of rest, nor how the prayer of rest 
differs from the prayer of union, nor. by 
what spiritual steps the soul reaches the first 
spiritual dwelling, and thence goes on_ to 
the seventh, where the three persons of the 
most holy Trinity showed themselves in the 
midst We 
reader to remark in order that he may under- 


of flame.” will only ask the 
stand what follows, that mysticism may have 
two Imagination sentiment. 


The mysticism which is wholly in the im- 


sources, 


agination excites it inordinately, and usually 
leads to insanity; but that which is derived 
from sentiment shows itself in bursts of. pas- 
which leave brain 


slionate tenderness 
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She adds further® 


herselt 


States. of 


| June 
calmer. It isnot rare to find a strong powe: 
of reason and practical common sense joined 
to the mysticism of sentiment, and Saint 
Vheresa is such an example. 

In 1560, the idea came to her to form 
an order of Carmelite nuns who should. live 
under the primitive rule. A lady to: whom 


she confided her plan, promised) some 


money. But all Avila 
the first word of such a project, with all the 


was up In arms at 


furious indignation of a little provincial 


town. against anything likely to trouble its 


repose. hurricane of talk. ensued, in 
which the nuns were not idle. the 
convent, there were yossipings, ‘tattlings, 


harangues, comments, debates: ceriticisms, 
and liftings of hands to heavens and looks 
exchanged. The father-generalot the prov- 
Ince grew tired) of much disturbance, 
and commanded ‘Theresa and her friend to 


desist from Avila breathed 


once went to Sister 
Theresa took advantage of this. lull; and 
softly and. discreetly applied to Rome. for 


more, and 


authority... She bought under an assumed 
name, a little house, large enough to hold a 
dozen nuns, and she had. the aid of Mother 
Mary of Jesus which was no small advan- 
tage. Mother Mary of Jesus, although of.a 
noble family, did not know how. to read, 
but she too wanted to found a. convent, 
and in order to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, bravely set out on. toot for Rome. 
She came back so versed in formalities an. 
provided with documents, that it was she 
who instructed Saint Theresa with regard to 
the constitutions the latter wished to make. 
and prevented her from falling into mistakes. 
from Rome in June, 


Permission. came 


1562. Saint Theresa, under cover of some 
pretext, installed herself in the little house, 
put up gratings, and named it Saint Josephs. 
On the 24th of August, four girls who had 
been won over to her side, joined her, and 
received the habit trom the hands of a priest. 
The ceremony was hardly over when the 
news spread like fire through Avila. *‘A sud- 
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den descent of the Moors,” writes an eye- 
witness, ** could. not have produced greater 
effect.” “Phe people assembled in the squares 
and streets, shops and houses were closed, 
and the noise became almosta tumult. The 
prior of the Incarnation, where everything 
was upside down, ordered Saimt Theresa to 
be brought back, and when she had passed 
through the excited crowd, received her like 
a criminal and shut her up in her cell. The 
following days were even more tumultuous. 


The people clamored for the destruction of 


the litthe convent... The corzvegedor proceed- 
cd to Saint Joseph’s, with an escort, and fell 
pack abashed betore the four novices who 
appeared behind the grating. The. erowd 


was urging him on,and he was about. set- 


4 


ting forth again with the purpose to demol- 
ish the Convent, Whena monk appeared who 
managed to gain ascendency over.the excited 
people, and calmed them enough to gain 
time. Such intense excitement over four 
novices, More or less, Ceases to bea matter 
of surprise When we reflect that it was in a 
country where one-fourth of the adult popu- 
lation was In the Church. But the Avilese 
were far from dreaming the Importance of 
the event Which had taken) place among 
them, and their anger came trom the thought 
that they would be called on to give money 
lor Saint Joseph's. Their Southern tinagina- 
tions. took fire, and they saw themselves: re- 
duced to ruin by one: small) convent more. 
hanks to the harangue of the paciticating 
monk there had been no act of violence. 
The town however went to Jaw. against 
Pheresa de Ahumada for having opened a 
house without Dona 


authority. 


Pheresa detended herselt in a manner that 
showed how she had protited by the instrue- 
tions of Mother Mary of Jesus. She could 
ind no man who would dare appeal tor her, 


Aided by a 


sIndabbe who carried her papers, she plunged 


and had to: be her own lawyer. 


Into the midst of deeds, summons, rejoinders. 
Ynother abbe consented to plead. her 


She 


the King’s itt Madrid. 
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carried on her contest against Avila for seven 
months, when her patience, tenacity, and 
skill gained the suit. She made a triumph- 
ant re-entrance into Saint Joseph, and hence- 
forth relinquished business affairs forever ; 
although she was not a person to be caught 
signing an ill-drawn deed, or paying more 
than a just price. 

The reform introduced and completed 
by her extended itself by degrees more gen- 
erally. A Carmelite convent became under 
her government a bare and silent place, 
where hunger and cold reigned; where the 
knees hurt, and the head was giddy, and the 
scourge brought blood; where the will, the 
judgment, the affections, must all be re- 
nounced, and whose inmates must. live sep- 
arate from all, weaned from. all, and dead 
to all. ‘here, even your prayers could not 
belong to you, but were directed to save the 
souls of others, and you must not pray for 
yourself, even though your own soul, after 
such sacrifices, sufferings, and anguish, 
should be cast out at the judgment day and 
abandoned to torment and lamentations. 
This supreme requirement, at first sight, 
seems ferocious. It was the very one, how- 
ever, Which made Saint Theresa’s concep- 
tion so great; for without this no religion 


can be secure from a charge of egotism. 


judgment on a girl who turns her back on 
her ties and duties, as they call it, to work 
out her own salvation in a cloister. Saint 
Theresa knew well when she asked this she 
asked something greater than any self-tor- 
ture, and she writes pages full of energy to 
convince certain persons who. considered it 
to be allowed ‘to ‘*pray for 
She left the 


very hard not 
themselves a great deal.” 
other hand one. privilege whieh was very 
precious for a contemplative order, and this 
Was perfect liberty in. their spiritual life. 
could choose her own. contessor and 
director, change him as she pleased, and 
heaven as she 


arrange her own affairs with 


liked. 
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Universal good humor and domestic in-— 


stinct counterbalanced the excessive rigor 
of her rule, which might have become terri- 
ble. Saint Joseph’s was well filled, and it 
was far from rich. Mother Theresa (for she 
had been made prioress) was able to inocu- 
late her household with some of her own pas- 
sion for sweeping, dusting, mending, and 
fricassees. She told the nuns that God 
was in the kitchen, in the midst of the pots 
and kettles, as. much as he was in the 
chapel, and she showed them how to. take 
self-love into the way in which they cleaned 
away every bit of dirt... She liked: patched 
dresses, but abhorred holes; she would have 
callous hands, but no fleas: And above all 
else, her nuns must be cheerful. They 
must not be like those ‘‘ who can neither 
speak, nor breathe, nor smile, for fear their 
piety will leave them.” Mother: ‘Theresa’s 
idea was that at their recreation they should 


be agreeable and make it pleasant for each 


other, and ‘‘that they should take great. 


care not to stifle their wit, if they were: so 
lucky as to have any.” ‘* None of us have 
too much,” she said —-and herself set the ex- 
ample by keeping the whole convent alive 
wich her sparkling charm. , It is not easy to 
think of reformed Carmelites as gay; and 
yet they were, which shows that the manner 
of life has infinitely less to do with happi- 
ness than=the purpose tor which. we live. 
As soon as man tinds in this world ‘a 
wherefore that satisfics him, the Ae be- 
comes a matter of indifference. 
Now, content’ with her work, Mother 
Theresa had* no other dream than. to live in 
peace in the little house, to. make the order 
more and more severe, to lead its” piety 
higher and higher, and to see the sauce- 
pans shine. “Po exercise influence over the 
whole order, and through that over the des- 
tinics of the. Cathohe’ Church, shad never 
occurred ber. loreth’s ambition 
was not hers; but she was born at the right 


time, and circumstances Comnelled: her -to 


execute the work In. which he failed. 


[ June 


The. one. had. been blocked and crushed, 
and we are about to. see how events carried 
the other through difficulties and resistance. 


To Philip II. there was no- separateness 
between his power and the Catholic power. 
Not unreasonably, he considered himself the 
pillar of a church the first rule of which 
was obedience. In his opinion, however, 
the obedience was owed to him first, befora 
it was owed to the head of the Church. 
He had retained this obedience by reserving 
to himself the bestowal of the gifts and 
benetfices, and. thus proved to. his. clergy 
had power ..as -well:..as ‘will’ ‘to 


-defend himself against Rome. had 


gone to the length of appointing to the 
Archbishopric, a:man whom. the Pope had 
excommunicated. for disobedience; but it 
happened to be a disobedience of which 
Philip approved. Both monks and_ bishops 
were devoted toa monarch from whom they 
might expecteverything, and in whom Spain 
loved the very things. with which history re- 
proaches him, viz: his zeal against heretics, 
and his attachment to outward forms.. In 
the e¥es of most Spaniards Philip IT. wore 
an awgeole. Writes the Venetian Cantarini: 
"They. didnot love him, they did not 
reverence himy they adored him) and_ re- 
garded his commands as so, sacred, that in 
transgreSsing them they feared to displease 
God. Saint. Pheresa, the 


reformer, had to pass throughstseemred per- 


fectly natural to her to take her troubles to — 4 


the King: she wrote to him as best she-could., 


without thoughts of etiquette, and leaned 


on his:support against. the Pope’s nuncio~ 


It Was equally natural. for her adversaries to 
séeck aid from Rome. the father- 
general of the Carmelites came-to Spain, on 
invitation. from Philip II., who desired to 
see monks poor and. holy, and. who. per- 
ceived that in. his kingdom much. was lack: 


ing in both respects. father-general 
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inaugurated some slight changes. in the 
houses of the men, but. as his measures 
were ill-received, he prudently returned. to 
Rome. His sourney, though apparently in- 
significant, Was fullof serious consequences; 
for, in passing Avila, he visited Saint 
Joseph’s, and finding it in such accordance 
with his views, he gave Mother ‘Theresa 
patents to. found other similar. monasteries. 
‘¢] did not ask for them,” writes she, and 
she can be believed on her word. © Once in 
her hands, the hght beamed on her. An 


-eXxpress Was sent post haste after the father- 


general which overtook him at Valencia, on 
his way to Italy. She prayed for patents to 
establish Carmelite houses for men, under 
the primitive order. He gave them to her. 

Saint Theresa knew the progress that 
Protestant. reform had made, and the ur- 
gency laid upon the Catholic Church to op- 
pose to them something better than the 
monks were doing, some. better thing than 


full wine cellars and nuns. singing psalms 


with young men to Hsten. She was sure 
that the elements existed in Spain for-the 


inhuman order which she desired to see. 


flourish, and that there were men and 
women ready to throw themselves into clois- 
ters Where they could torture their bodies, 
and intoxicate their souls with mystic pleas- 
ures. ‘The convents. as they were, seemed 
made only for Sancho Panzas. © She wished 
them to be tempting to Don Quixotes. — In 
August, 1567, she set forth to found a. Car- 
melite nunnery at Medina del Campo, fif- 
teen leagues from Avila; and from this time 


horward, ‘she never stopped, except. for a 


torced rest, which we shall come to In its 
proper place. During: the remaining fifteen 
years of her Mother ‘Vheresa traversed 
Spain ona mule, or in a big cart. which-had 
been built inside the convent. Many times 
she crossed dreary Castile, as tar as the 
vreat dust-colored horizon. She saw Anda- 


lusia, whose soft climate enervated her. 


She traversed sierras that were without trées . 


or roads, slept in the miserable inns of the 


muleteers, which still in our own day speak 
so much of Spain to the traveler. She was 
in constant lack of necessaries, worn out 
with fever, an arm broken once, which she 
never stopped to have set; in one place spit 
at, in another idelized, until she had laid 
the foundations ot an edifice so powerful, 
so enduring, that in 1713, Spain could 
count two hundred and _ sixty-six convents 
and monasteries, and the rest of Europe, 
nearly five hundred. Neither partisan nor 
adversary can fail to admire the genius and 
energy and organizing power of this invalid, 
whose sufferings were enough to have im- 
paired any ordinary judgment, and who was 
yet always wise, prudent, cheerful, and car- 
ried her gigantic work in success to the very 
end. 

The difficulties were enormous. She 
must find money, she must overcome dis- 
trust from authorities, and often from the 
clergy ; she must conquer the hostility of 
the ancient convents, to which the reform 
was both an insult and a threat. Specially 
necessary was it to keep free from bene- 
factors and. benefactresses, who because 
their purse had helped, felt themselves 
chief managers. ‘The Princess of E:boli for 
instance, (the mother-in-law of one 
whom Philip loved and put to death,) hav- 
ing fancied to. founda .monastery -under 


Saint Theresa’s auspices, looked on it as 


her plaything, and gave the nuns more 
trouble than a) hundred disciplines. would 
have done.’ She gave so much trouble that 
Saint Theresa took upon. herself to have 
the nuns all leave the -monastery in secret 
one night. Everything considered, — the 
convents that were founded only by the 
vrace of God and had not a penny of en- 
dowment, gave the least care. Often, at 
lirst, there was’no dinner, but after a while 
some ‘girl with a dowry would come in, and 
then so httle was needing in a convent 
under the new rule, that. things soon. ar- 
ranged themselves. — Sister Theresa allowed 


but one luxury; but this was an important 
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one, and one for which she paid dear—the 
luxury ofa fine view. It seemed to her a 
small matter to divide-a sardine into four 
parts, provided while you ate vour-bit of the 
tail, you could contemplate a fine view, 

It was her genius to understand. that a 
new spirit was necessary under new. condi- 
tions. She took every pains to surround 
herself with chosen persons, and all her 
courage was necded to refuse the postulants 
that founders and benefactors, male. and 
female, would. foist upon her. save 
me, she wrote, “from evanids sezgneurs, Who 
can do what they please, and have such 
singular freaks of faney.”” God did not pre- 
serve her from them, but she encountered 
them with firmness, and declared that though 
the world might fall, she ould never receive 
a postulant whom -she considered untit. 
Girls without vocations who desired to enter 
a convent **to escape something disagreeable 
in the world,” that. class which had. been 
the sore of the monastic orders, she discarded 
at once and always. Convents should. not 
become family boarding houses, neither 
should they be hospitals to receive all the 
lame, deformed, and idiot) children. Per- 
sons Were entrusted by her to inquire. with 
regard to postulants, and no deformed per- 
son, Whatever her dow rv, Was. Fee elved.. 
tor fools, she would not have -themoat any 
price. ** They are incurable, she would say. 

But of all, those she most dreaded were 
the **melancholy.” were her special 
terror, for her experience had taught. her 
that the eval of maclancholy is contagious, 
and that what we today call pessimism may 
be an-eprdemic. “tit is a dangerous 
malady,’ she savs, should) be: treated 
as-such. Shevhad her own: tavorite treat- 
ment, and told. bath 
LO body and soul: sick Of 
ancholy was sentto the infirmary and purged, 
then: not permitted to -tast ner to eat fish, 
In Saint Pheresa’s medica, was 


the cause Of Phe mental 


1 


cure consisted in directing the patient wot to 


[ June 


indulge dreamy musings, but to be very ac- 


tive and perform the manual labor of the: 


house. She was made to feel that: she was 


not specially interesting, received no speciaf 


notice, and was treated like all the others. 
She wus, however, made to obey—tor The- 
resa had found that obedience was unusually 
distasteful to the melancholy, and she drew 
her own conclusions: ‘*When they desire 
their own will they call themselves melan- 
choly.”.) Her diagnosis of this malady was, 
that its seat is in the imagination, that if. it 
is rarely fatal, it is rarely curable, but that it 
leads to insanity, and is always insupportab lc 
to others. 

She respected learning, but in her eyes 
good judgment went: before. 
pedants she hated... God. has no desire 
that we should fill our minds with long dis- 
courses.” She was entirely convinced that 
God had the taculty of hearing with half an 
ear, and that to him the intention was the 
all amportant. In her visits she -came. to 
one convent where only one out of nine 
worthy: young nuns could read, and. their 
days had been passed in spelling out the 
mass from different books, so that it never 
went together; but Theresa declared with- 
out hesitation. that God would accept 
‘their efforts,” and the effort surely 
been great. She loved youth, and nothing 
could take from her ‘* its charming gayety.” 
[t is worth hearing her tell when she was 
sixty. years.. old, the: terrors. -of Sister 
Mary, a very.old nun, and one not: at. all 
likely to awaken evil desires.” ‘Vhey. were 
to ‘sleep. in a very old house, the tormer 
abode of students, Sister: Mary was 
troubled with w tixed idea that one of the 
students had remained) bchind, concealed 
under honor:;. -ceannot 
think of her plight without laughing now,” 
writes Pheresa. She loved healthy natures, 
straightforward characters, merit-of all kinds, 
and good health. Whether it was chance 
or not -we cannot ut. ot owas: a-tact 


that all her Carmelites were of noble: blood. 


‘Talkers and- 
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In 1568 she founded a;house for men, 
not directly, but by proxy of two monks 
whom ‘she had converted. One of them 


99 


was. ‘* Father Anthony, a tall, handsome 
nobleman, a great fighter, and almost as 
dangerous when there was a contest going 
on as the fiery Mariano. The other was 
John of the Cross, the author of ‘* The 
Burning Flame of Love,” aman so small, so 
slight, so slender, that Saint ‘Theresa said 
she had begun to reform the monasteries with 
amonk and a half... Vhey first established 
themselves in a kind of: stall, where in win- 
ter the snow came in. Father Anthony 


would take the broom and sweep it away, 


unmindful of his ancestry and ‘* the point 
of honor.” A few months later they formed 
a second house, which the fiery Mariano 
entered... The reformed Carmelites. were 
called the Baretoots,. and they multiphed 
rapidly. 

In the meantime, Saint ‘Pheresa had re- 
eeived the mission to reform her. former 
convent of the Incarnation. ‘The dissatis- 
faction. of the nuns at this news was fieree. 
What, be shut up behind. gratings? ‘To 
have no pleasure at all, no assemblies in the 
parlor, no social evenings in thecells 2. ‘The 


thought was unendurable. Nothing: in the 
world should tnduce ‘them. to receive the 
new prioress, the nuns said, and they called 
on the fashionable youth of the town to help 
them. The young men were not slow to 


respond, forthey saw that their best resource 


would be taken from them. in that country of 


jealous husbands, if duets and gallantries 
were to come to an end. On Saint ‘The- 
resa’s-arrival, under escort of the father-gen- 
eral, the convent. of the Incarnation was in 
possession of the young noblemen of Avila. 
The nuns were gestieulating, Screaming, 
pushing, and blocking the entrance. “Fhe 
assailants slipped into the choir by the help 
of ee dozen sisters who sided with them, 
and then they were in the midst of two hun- 


dred raging women, who shricked, threatened, 


vulled and pushed, vociferating ina manner 


[X\—39. 


to recall Vert-Vert on his return from the 
fatal voyage upon the Loire. The father- 
general turned pale. The young men 
rushed to and fro, the sisters who had re- 
mained faithful to Theresa began to say the 
Te Deum, and the medley was like a scene 
of comic opera. Mother Theresa continued 
to appear meek, unruffled, and unmoved. 
‘This tumult lasted several hours, but final- 
ly took the usual course of feminine anger, 
and ended in tears and swoons. Mother 
Theresa brought them back to conscious- 
ness without even a glass of water, which 
some religious writers have looked upon asa 
miracle. ‘Che mutineers, tired out, retired 
to their cells, the young noblemen dispersed, 
not quite daring to strangle the new prioress, 
but the sedition was not yet quelled. The 
‘little woman ” had to expend great diplom- 
acy and patience, but she was wise enough 
not to make.great requirements at once, and 
one day she would abolish the guitar, an- 
other the clavichord, gradually substituting 
hymns in the Stead of romances and éo/eros. 
She began the reform of the habit among 
the ‘‘ancient’”’ and venerable, to whom it 
mattered little, banished by degrees the lux- 
urlious furniture, shortened the time of rec- 
reations in the parlor, and tried to make up 
for it by amusing the nuns herself. This 


_was not an easy task, but Saint ‘Theresa was 


a saint of wit, and whatever may be said, 
Wit is useful even in a saint. Her charm 
was so great that the very sourest could not 
resist her... ‘Phe young men held out longer, 
and came in a band to inquire for their 
friends, and were noisy and riotous in front 
of the grating. After letting this pass several 
times, Saint Theresa suddenly appeared and 
threatened them with the King. This time 
they retired and never returned. 

This affair at the Incarnation made much 
talk, and the reform movement sprang into 
popularity on account of the very excesses 
of severity which Saint Theresa tried in 
vain to prevent. ‘The Barefoots gave them- 
selves over to barbarous mortifications of 
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the flesh, the nuns ruined their health, ec- 
stasies and visions filled the convents, and 
when the Spanish people met one of the 
great white cloaks and black veils, they ex- 
perienced an emotion which Saint Theresa 
describes as follows. She had just arrived 
in Cordova. ‘* You might have thought 
from the crowd and tumult that the bulls 
were entering the town.” ‘Lo the man who 
knows Spain this is full of meaning. You 
hear the cry ‘* Zos foxes!” and the whole 


town flies, rushes, disappears. “The superb 


beasts, destined to fall the next day, pass at 
full trot. ‘he people gaze with ferocious 
tenderness on their sharp horns and: strong 
bodies, calculating how many horses they 
will disembowel, and how many wounds it 
will take to kill them. We can. read from 
all this the savage pleasure such a people 
took in its monks and nuns who thrust iron 
spikes into their bodies, who made their 
couch on thorns, who. neither slept nor ate, 
who fed on vermin and worse... Mother 
Theresa, who did’ nothing but — preach 
moderation, grew trightened at the excesses, 
but the Spanish people began to love their 
Barefoots as they loved ‘* Zos who 
Were to pant and die before them. Those 
who still clung to the ‘‘rule of mitigation ’ 
were soon constrained to a reform they did 
not desire; but they took alarm for good 
and all when a barefoot was appointed in- 
spector of their houses. Vhe struggle then 
began in which Saint ‘Theresa’s work would 
have perished ten times over, but for the 
steadfastness of ‘* the poor little old woman.” 

This work of hers had one cause of weak- 
ness, which Saint ‘Vheresa was the first to 
see. The reform in the réligious order car- 
ried a principle of specdy dissolution. in its 
bosom. In the first place, the Carmelites 
came under the government of the superiors 
of the mitigated order, and belonged to no 
special province. And in the next place, 
there were no constitutions. | ach monas- 
tery conducted itself as it thought best, and 


as of course some Went one way and some 


another, the reform was often imperiled. 

The ‘* Mitigated,” on the other hand, 
were a compact body. They had with them 
some powerful minds in Rome, and they 
felt their strength. They resolved to 
crush out the new establishments. which 
made comparison so unpleasant, and they 
joined battle. at a general meeting of the 
order, held. at Plaisance, in. May,:1575. 
The advantage at first was theirs, and the 
Chapter ordered the Barefoots to be dis- 
persed from their houses, and Saint Theresa, 
‘that vagabond,” was ordered to strict re- 
tirement, with prohibition to leave the 
convent. She parried the blow and saved 
her people by appealing to the King, who 
took great interest in the reform. She ad- 
vised the rest to keep quiet; but. these 
monks were not men to be led as a-sem- 
inary is conducted nowadays. Most. of 
them had: the temperament of the Duc de 
Joyeuse, who unfrocked himself during the 
League to become general of the army, and 
calmly refrocked himself at the end, having 
thus made, says Saint Simon, ‘*.a singular 
parenthesis of ten years, In the twenty of 
a religious life.” ‘The’ Barefoots not 
shrink from parentheses... Handsome Father 
Anthony taunted the others that they were 
like timid hares, and as the hesitation still 
continued, the ever effervescent. Mariano, 
sounding the charge with his clarion voice, 
preached a sermon from the text, ‘* Zempus 
pacts, tempus bellt,” carrying them away with 
his eloquence, so that they decided to make 
an attack. 

The one among them who had _ authority 
as visitor, was intrusted to repair to the chief 
house of the Mitigated, and Father Mari- 
ano, Whoscented powder, accompanied him, 
and fell into the midst of the most delight- 
ful monkish revolt he could have dreamed 
of. ‘The visitor was nearly torn to pieces in 
the terrible tumult, and Mariano, seeing what 
was coming, ran. off for aid, and brought 
back the Governor of Seville and the Arch- 
bishop, freed the inspector from his peril, 
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and in his sleep that night his dreams were 
of St. Quentin. 

The details of the events of this quarrel, 
which lasted several years, would be tiresome 
in the relation, and it 1s enough to say that 
after several alternations af fortune, Rome 
declared for the Mitigated. The Barefoots 
still resisted, thanks to Saint ‘Theresa, who 
cave them directions and councils from the 
silence of herself, as a person might who 
knew the: world. and. took it. as it. was. 
Writing about a certain monk, she says to 
Father Mariano, believe he speaks the 
truth, as it is his interest for the time being.” 
Under such a leader the reform would never 
have been vanquished, had she been obeyed. 
But Saint. Theresa was not obeyed, and the 
nronks were imprudent and not adroit. They 
showed themselves both aggressive and 
timid, and their last folly was to anger the 
King, and he in turn abandoned: them. 
The year 1578 found them dispersed and 
in. hiding. Such _ of. their leaders as the 
Mitigated had’ seized... were’ treated ‘as -the 
religious of those times treated one another 
—-thrown into black dungeons and. beaten 
like dogs... The destruction of. the order 
was consummated by arrests made by the 
order of the nuncio, and the. reform and 
everything seemed at an end. 

he spirit of Saint ‘Theresa bent for the 
lirst time when this ‘dark news of the arrest 
of the nuncio was brought to her in her 
prison cell, She wept, and then desired to 
be left alone, and shut herself up fora whole 
day. .-The despair of mystic when his 
work fuls has nothing in common with the 
Gespair of. ordinary mortals whose labors 
come to naught. The despair and anguish 
ol the mystic Is on account of the work. of 
God, from. whom the order comes, and to 
Whom the. mystic. speaks. Why then this 
Gefeat and ruin? Has God denied his 
work 2. Has he betrayed his servant ? 


lt we could but know what passes in these 


changes to enthusiasm, why the doubt turns 
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to confidence, and where it is that the vis- 
ionary becomes the man of action! Mother 
Theresa rose the next morning, tranquil and 
serene. She. penned numerous letters, 
which unfortunately have been lost, sent off 
couriers in. clouds to the Barefoots, to pow- 
erful nobles, to the King’s council, and to 
Philip II... The letters are gone, but we can 
read their effect. Philip spoke drily to the 
nuncio, ‘* Monseigneur, you will oblige me 
by aiding virtue. You do not like the bare- 
footed Carmelites, and you make them feel 
it too severely.” The nuncio withdrew in 
deep mortification, and made his peace as 
soon as possible. ‘The Barefoots were made 
into a separate independent order by. the 
Holy See. Saint. Theresa regained her 
liberty, and resumed her life in the chariot. 

During her captivity she composed the 
most famous of her mystical writings, 
‘© Las Moradas,” The. Mansions.” This 
book will be read so long as a Catholic 
church and convents exist, but it 1s a book 
which loses, I will not say its interest, but 
its sense, unless it is read under the shadow 
of the altar. Saint Theresa compares the 
soul to a single diamond which holds within 
seven mansions. Prayer is the door to the 
castle. Through prayer, you penctrate into 
the several dwellings, where supernatural 
introspection, spiritual jubilation, and other 
mystic states inhabit. The central cham- 
ber opens from these rooms, and here the 
spiritual marriage, which must not. be con- 
fused with the bethrothal, takes. place. 
Such things do not come within the under- 
standing of every man. To the devout 
soul who feels he can understand these 
mystic writings of Saint Theresa, they must 
be a fond dcleectation. They abound in 
soft words of tenderness, gracious compar- 
isons, Httle cries of passion worthy the sun 
of Castille, and they have also their full share 
of antitheses, those subtilties, and all that 
elittering coin. which Spain so much loved, 
and. which will always be pleasing to 


women. Saint Theresa shared the tastes 
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of her time, and the strophes of her 


‘*Glose”’ continue in Lopez de Vega and 


Calderon, to end in Corneille. ‘The liter- 


ary relationship between the variations of 


the death. that 


comes not,” and the stanzas of Rodrigo, is 


the ‘*‘Glose,” ‘*I die for 


very close. 

Very fortunately for her converts, the mo- 
ment a practical question. came up, Mother 
Theresa put fine phrases and highly distilled 
sentiments to one side. A cat was then 
nothing but a cat to her, and had no chance 
to pass fora seraph. ‘The victorious Bare- 
foots met in general chapter at Alcala in 
1581. 


this meeting to have 


‘antage of 


Mother ‘Theresa _ took 
Te rules revised and 
corrected. She showed much severity to 
her two great enemies —‘‘the malady of the 
scruple which devours straightforward and 
timorous souls; and dirt, which was destroy- 
ing the Barefoots as it did other monks.” 
She had passed her lite tighting these two 
plagues. ‘‘Pray don’t be sanctimonious 
and shocked by everything,” she | wrote 
somewhat roughly to a prior who was not 
inclined to indulgence; and to another, a 
future prelate, whose mind always wandered 
at prayers, and whose conscience. suffered 
torments from this weakness, she writes, ‘‘1 
am as subject to wandering thoughts as you 
are when you read the office; but my advice 
to you would be to attribute it toa weakness 
of the head, as I do. ‘he Lord knows per- 
fectly well that our intention in praying to 
him is to pray well.” Her Carmelites caused 
their childish 
She requested from the Chapter 


her great annoyance with 
trifles. 
that subjects to cause ‘‘scruples” should be 
‘Take 


care not to specify whether the hose shall 


done away with as far as_ possible. 


be of wool or tow, but say simply that they 
may wear hose, because otherwise there 
‘<Inthe 


article which says the cap shall be made 


Ss 


would be no end to the ‘scruples. ’ 


from hemp of the first quality, say only, it 


shall be of linen.” © ‘*My advice would be 


to abolish all rules forbidding us to eat eggs 
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in Lent and bread at collation. It isa 
source of ‘scruples,’ and injurious to the 
health of many.” (Letter to Father Gratian. ) 

The broadness of her mind was such that 


b 


she settled a question in the negative, which 
moralists have many times. discussed and 
concluded in as many various ways. It 
happens that at times certain thoughts come 
into our minds, thoughts we have not de- 
sired, which could we have foreseen thein 
we would rather not have had; we may 
even. condemn them, yet nevertheless they 
have come, suggesting the way, if not the de- 
sire, to commit some wrong action, perhaps 
a crime. Are we guilty because we have 
had such thoughts? Are we_ responsible 
for them ? 
She writes to her niece, Do, not imagine 


Saint Theresa says we are not. 


that a mere thought, however bad, 1s a sin.” 
The problem was perhaps simpler for her 
than for some others, because she saw. the 
evil one whispering bad thoughts into. the 
Whether we have to do with 
the classic devil of horns and a tail, or with 


ears of men. 


an invisible demon crouching in the depths 
of each one of us, the question does not 
I should be 
disposed for my part to be less mild than 


seem to me any less delicate. 


Saint Theresa, and I would advise at least 
a little remorse at having been lured into a 
talk with the devil. 
however, in the eyes of God, she could 
Tt-1s.a -tér- 


That dirt was a merit, 


never be induced to believe. 
rible thing,” she declares, and. begs that no 
money be spared to introduce cleanliness. 
But by this time Saint ‘Eheresa is worn, 
old, and dying. What. is there remaining 
of the charming Theresa de Ahumada? On 
the outside, nothing. She has become « 
little, wrinkled old woman, lame in one ariit, 
suffering with disease of the heart, and half 
paralyzed, burning with fever and aching? 
Her beauti-’ 
ful dark eyes alone remain to tell of her 
Ah, there she 


She isa being full of life, 


with pains; piteous to behold. 
past triumphs. But within! 
has everything. 
amiable, exquisite, with a heart of fire, a 
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woman, who, -had she not been a saint 
would have been a Dyonise, that Spanish 
Juliette of Lope de Vega’s ‘* /uerza Lasti- 
mosa,”’ a happier but still more impetuous 
heroine than her Italian sister. She was, 
in fine, a woman of genius, holding grave 
and lofty sentiments, and of incomparable 
dignity; and that restless spirit of the first 
period of her life has now grown into one of 
the grandest figures-of the Catholic world. 
The combination of all her qualities forms a 
perfectly noble being, saved by the rarest 
vood sense that ever dwelt in mortal mind 
from shipwreck in eccentricity, that rock of 
danger for exceptional natures. - 

The problem of her life is, how this fine 
and limpid reason was not confused by the 
double existence that her special condi- 
tions induced; how her repeated long: and 
cruel illnesses, from which she arose almost 
dead, could leave her with so clear a brain 
that she could pass from an jecstasy to her 
pen, from a miracle to a business. letter. 
Her biographies contain an anecdote that 
Is an epitome of her history. One. day, 
while frying a fish for the convent dinner, 
an ecstasy seized her, stiffening her limbs 
and depriving her of the power of speech and 
motion.. ‘The erisis over, Mother Theresa 
‘found that instinctively she had’ held on to 
the frying pan, and that the fish was safe. 
She never, in the midst of the marvelous 
and supernatural, let go the frying pan. 

She had the courage of a man, a calm 
ind equable demeanor, and lofty views. 
She blushed for the monks and nuns of her 
time, but knowing the chivalry at the root 
of the Spanish soul, she felt the more she 
asked trom them of cruel penances, fearful 
self-abandonment, things that are but folly 
in the eyes of the world and. the flesh, 
the greater would be the harvest. She 
boldly claimed superhuman efforts from 
Had she asked 
less she would have got nothing. ‘The 


them, and she got them. 


proot of how justly she had read her nation 


is that she was constantly carried further 
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than she wished, and was even forced to 
hold back her followers, forced to remind 
them that we have a body, and that when 
we disregard it, it takes its vengeance on 
the mind. Her work, which she had to 
protect against a powerful body, against 
Rome, and against errorat home, she saved 
and bequeathed to posterity as a living tes- 
timony of what can be done by a woman. 

We may condemn her ideas, smile at her 
simple faith, at her familiarity with the De- 
ity, we may doubt the goodness of her influ- 
ence over young and inexperienced minds, 
but we cannot live on intimate terms with 
her without feeling, even at the distance of 
three hundred years, the attraction that dom- 
inated her contemporaries, and that inspired 
them to move mountains. ‘There is a key 
to the secret of this charm-——Saint Theresa 
was a/izvé, aS-no One is any longer in our 
century, and as few were even in her day, 
when life abounded. She had no concep- 
tion of weak indifferentism. Melancholy 
she detested as a_ principle of all weakness 
and cowardice. ‘That a man. should be 
brave and not quail before his destiny was 
to her.a requisite. She neverthought, 


and never said, ‘*What for?” 


bono. 

In the month of September, 1582, being 
very ill, she went from Valladolid to Alba, 
where she languished for about two weeks 
and then died» She was buried in the con- 
vent at Alba, behind walls and gratings, at 
the bottom of a very deep trench, under an 
immense heap of stones. But even these 
precautions Were not proof against the Span- 
ish character. “Two monks labored four 
nights that they might disinter the body and 
cut off one of her hands fora relic. Another 
monk, sent by a chapter of the Barefoots, 
unburied her again, and this time cut off 
the arm on which the hand still remained, 
quite as they would have cut off a ripe fruit. 
A lay sister came with a knife and tore out 
her heart like a wild beast, and carried it 
away. The poor body was divided into 
bits, and the morsels distributed among the 
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churches. The town disputed for her mu- 
tilated skeleton, that they might build it a 
sanctuary and have a shrine for pilgrims. 
These bones were carried off, brought back, 
but they finally repose at Alba. 

Every night from ten o’clock until eleven, 
throughout the whole Christian world, the 
Carmelite prays. But her prayer is not for 
herself, any more than are the stripes on her 
back, or the cravings of her stomach. ‘The 
Abbess has just repeated, as she does every 
night, that the Carmelite who thinks of her 
own salvation is unworthy the name. She 
is at her post to succour the souls of others 
and not her own. This is the hour, she has 
been told, when evil holds most sway inthe 
world and prepares for its work, and as she 
has entered the cloister in youth and inno- 


cence, so these words give her vague dreams 


THE MONUMENT 


I was born in the city of St. Joseph, Mis- 
sourl, in the good old. days when negroes 
were slaves, when lard oil lamps and tallow 
dips burned by night in smoky apartments, 
and when sable genil in red turbans flitted be- 
fore-huge open fires in culinary preparation. 
St. Joseph wasa smaller place then, but vastly 
more bustling. It wasthe point of departure 
for Holiday’s overland. stages, and for the 
pony express. Many atime my boyish blood 
has tingled in sympathetic excitement as the 
trim rider spurred his thoroughbred, bound- 
ing from the wide barn doors, and raced 
around the corner of Patee’s Park, and so 
down Penn Street to the ferry... Many atime 
have I stood, bare-footedand hickory-shirted, 
upon the bank of the swiftly flowing, muddy 
river, and watched horse-and man.dash from 


the ferry-boat’s deck, scramble up the steep 


‘bank, and disappear—rising and falling in 


gradually decreasing undulations—among 
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of unknown and fearful mysteries. As she 
prays, she seems to see the great army of 
evil hovering silently over the darkened 
world. ‘he army grows and spreads, but 
as it advances it comes to a kneeling group 
of poor sisters in their woolen robes. The 
dark army recoils, and some out of them 
are saved, who would otherwise have gone 
on to destruction. ‘The Carmelite takes 
back with her to her cold cell the vision of 
victory, and slumbers in happy rest... This 
glorious ray of poetry she owes to. Saint 
Theresa, and the reward of all her- sacrifice 
is the hope of expiating for others. Hope, 
says Saint Basil, is the dream of a man who 
wakes. The hope which this ‘‘poor little 
old woman” bequeathed to. the Carmelites 
is a sublime dream. 
Sara Carr Upton. 


AT LANGSTON’S. 


the tall cottonwoods on the Kansas side. 
One day, I remember, the streets were 
muddy—for there was no macadam in those 
days. The pony rider came from the barn 
with a bound as usual, splashing with. soft 
mud the group of ragged urchins who daily 
gathered about to witness this exciting exit. 
What boy among them. all would have 
exchanged places with any one on earth that 
diy——save ohly with that pony rider? On 
that day, as usual, the rider turned sharp 
around the corner of Patee’s Park. Then in 
an instant—I do not know. how it happened 
—four iron-shod hoofs. were in the air, the 
horse lay panting upon its side, and the trig 
rider was literally wallowing inthe mire. Of 
course there was a rush of men and boys 
from the stable—but they -came too. late. 
Quick as thought, the gallant rider sprang 


up, the animal struggled to its feet, the man 


jumped to the saddle, the long Mexican 
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spurs sank deep, and the gallant pair rushed 


off on their long trip across the plains. No 


time for cleaning up in those days. 

Saint Joseph is not the town now that it 
was along inthe ’50’s... The building of the 
Pacific. Railroad seems to have left. the 
place stranded. It has grown, to be sure 
It has gas, now, and macadamized streets, 


and 


and a union depot, and the telephone 
a bridge has taken the place of the ferry of 
other days. Still there is an air of. sleepy 
quiet, vastly unlike the old bustling spirit 
that pervaded the depot of overland traffic. 
[t is like a stately cottonwood that,  un- 
dermined by the swift river at its feet, and 
lying prone upon the restless current, sprouts 
there a new abnormal growth of foliage, which 
is at once the fruit and parent of decay. 
The. town seems striving to make a_ brave 
show prosperity in adversity. Its latter 
growth has sapped the substance from which 
it grew. 

And then what wild excitement of war time 
in’ a border State 2?) when Price and Siegel 
marched. and counter-marched about the 
place; and prominent. citizens, now of this 
side and now of that, were seized by night 


and incontinently jailed or carried: off. All 


that 1s over now. 

And: then when the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation came at last, what airs of vast 
personal importance were assumed by the 
‘free niggers’! And how proud Southern 
eyes flashed haughty Southern lips 
curled in) ill-concealed indignation at this 
newly acquired self-importance of their late 
property 

[It is from these later troublous days of 
disfranchisement and bitter fecling that the 
figure of Charley Langston comes: back to 
me like some half-forgotten memory of spring 
A freshness of imperishable youth 
Even later impres 


days. 
hanys about the image. 
sions cannot efface that. 

Cin. I ¢all.it up?..A boy of ten, perhaps 
a trifle undersized. A shock of hair— 
white, possibly, originally, but sun-tanned to 
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a dusty mouse-color—crowned by a bat- 
tered straw hat, brimless, and all but 
crownless. beneath the front: hair, a pair 
of pathetic black eyes, with a minimum of 
nose above a maximum. of mouth. A 
ragged shirt of ‘* hickory ”’—an almost in- 
destructible cloth, now nearly obsolete— 
covered. the body, and the short trousers 
were supported from the left shoulder by 
one home-made suspender. Large  feet,. 
brown and bare, and hands almost equally 
large and brown, complete the picture. 
Winter and summer, the dress was the 
same. 

The Langstons were ‘* people who had 


secn better days.” Is there a poor family 


‘in all this broad land, I wonder, that does 


not set up that pitiful claim to gentility ? 

It was In the spring of .°64, I think, that 
Charley Langston first attracted my notice. 
We were new to the business of house- 
keeping, Nell and I, and of course had not 
arrived at the dignity of our own cow. We 
‘*took. milk of the Langstons. |Charley 
was the milkmaid fair, who came. tripping 
to our door over the hills of South ‘Twelfth 
Street. 

[ sat upon the back porch, I remember, 
contemplatively smoking my after dinner 
cigar, watching the sinking sun, which glo- 
rificd the river, and listening to the suburban 
Nell was about the premises some- 
I felt sud- 


denly that I.was not alone—although no 


silence. 


where—invisible and inaudible. 


sound had broken in upon my reverie. 

sweet, shrill, peculiarly: pathetic—like the 
high treble pipe of an organ. I turned to 
the stairs at the sound, and Charley Lang- 
ston. stood before me. 

After. that I saw him frequently, this 
little ragged bucket-bearer. We became, 
inea manner, cronies. 

He came to us one evening in summer, 
bearing upon his shoulder a boulder almost 
as large as himself—and dragging behind 
him, fastened to his waist by a string, a 
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full-grown shrub of a sort with which J was 
familiar. I occupied my customary seat 
upon the kitchen porch. 

‘<In the name of heaven, Charley, what 
have you got?” 

The boy unloaded his boulder upon the 
porch, took several smaller ones from his 
pockets and laid beside it, handed his pail 
of milk to my wife, and said gravely, 
Rocks.” 

‘< Where did you get them ?” 

‘¢ Stumped my toe on ’em.”’ 

‘¢ But what are you going to do with 
them ? ” 

‘*'Take ‘em home an’ bust ’em. 
busts ‘em mostly when I stumps my toes on 


allus 


‘em. They won't no other feller git hurt 
on these rocks, ‘tain’t likely.”’ 

This was practical philanthropy, if a tritle 
crude. | | 

‘What are you doing with that shrub, 
Charley 

‘That ain't no s’rub,” said the piping 
voice. ‘* That’s jimson weed.” (Datura 
stramonium.) ‘** Mammy an’ kmmer- 
line uses it fur rheumatiz, an’ makes tea 
outen the leaves fur asmy. ‘The niggers 
tole us about it. Mighty smart some. 0’ 
them niggers is, too, I reckon.”’ 

You have a great many negroes 
neighborhood, Charley, have you not?” 

They’s a right smart chance of ‘eny over 
yander in Stump Town. They dont/ many 
of em git down our way, though. Reckon 
they’s afeard Abe'll lick ‘em. — A free nigger 
ain't no account, nohow, Abe says.” 

‘© And who is Abe?” 

‘Why, Abe, he’s my big brother. He's 
a mighty good feller, Abe is. Kin drink 
more whisky Baptis’ preacher, an’ 
licked a ten acre Jot full 0’ ab’litionists onct.” 

Very evidently my milky Mercury was 
one of the unreconstructed. He was in an 
unusually talkative humor, too, that evening. 
Generally our conversation consisted of 
Hello, Charley answered by a quaintly 
comical gleam in the pathetic eyes. 
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We became better acquainted with the 
Langstons after awhile. I missed a certain 
half worn-out suit of winter clothing as the 
fall came on, and taxed Nell with their. dis- 
position to the rag man. She confessed 
then. It transpired that my garments. had 
gone to adorn the warlike person of the re- 
doubtable Abe Langston. Nay, more, this 
treasonable little Samaritan confessed that 
unknown to me, her lawful lord and master, 
she hadall but supported the Langston fam- 
ily during that entire summer. 

Of course I made a row. about it. What 
man would not? But, I do not think my 
wife lost anything in my eyes by her char- 
ity. I only stipulated that I should accom- 
pany her on her next visit to the Langston 
household. 

We went over to the shanty—for it was 
little else-——on the Sunday afternoon follow- 
ing Nell’s confession. 

A washed out, faded looking, overworked 
woman, clad in dingy. calico, admitted us to 
the dirty kitchen. ‘Phere was but one other 
room, and into this another woman, the 
seeming Counterpart of. the one who admit- 
ted us, disappeared at our entrance. Be- 
hind the broken stove my friend Charley sat 
upon the wood box, regarding us intently. 

‘<'This is my husband; Mrs. Langston,” 
Nell said, in her sweet, soft voice. 

‘* God \’mighty bless an’ thank you, sir, 
an’ her,’ the woman said. ~“‘‘I never kin-— 
never in this world.” ‘There was strange 
drawling pathos in the voice, not unlike 
Charley's. 

I set the basket of food we had brought 
upon a rickety table—the woman only look- 
ing her thanks, while she dusted a couple of 
wooden chairs for us. 

We seated ourselves, feeling rather awk- 
ward. I suppose that all dispensers of char- 
ity have similar sensations in the presence of 
recipients of their good will. 

There was a noise of stumbling in the 
yard, and a large man in the last stages of 
intoxication reeled through the kitchen into- 
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the inner room. Never until I saw Abe 
Langston did I realize how large an idea Nell 
had of my physical proportions. © His whole 
make-up was. irresistibly comical—terribly 
pitiful: We heard subside upon. the 
floor—and only the mother’s broken sobbing 
broke the stillness. 

‘This here is the curse 0’ bein’ poar,” she 
said... you an’ yours never know 
what it is to see yer fust born comin’ home 
like that there.” 

Nell, thinking of the smiling boy sleeping 
at home in his white crib, began to ery si- 
lently. [ proposed an immediate departure. 

“Don’t go yit, sir,” the woman said. 
“It’s a sight fur sore eyes to see you twoa 
settin’ there so cosy like. He’s allus quict 
when he’s like that ’--thinking evidently, 
that we. feared the stupetied man who had 
just. come in. **Yes, it's a sight. fur sore 
eves. "Taint often we. ‘find sich goodness 
as yourn. | It’s a hard world, sir, an’ a see- 
in’ you two a settin’ there “minds me of the 
time when me an’ Ben——that’s my ole man, 
sir—fust. started out; atore the drink, an’ 
sorrer, an’ troubles come on us, an’ we wus 
young an’ all the world afore us. We had 


niggers in’ them days, sir, an’ a farm, poar 


as’ we air now —-there was just a touch of 


something like the ghost of pride here——‘ ‘an’ 
Ben Langston was the likeliest young teller 
in all Barton County. ‘Then the war come, 
an’ the niggers was took, an’ the farm took, 
an’ them. soldiers taken everything which 
was left. Ben, he begin «a drinkin’ then, 
an’ somehow [ didn’t have no. heart. fur 
nothin’ no more, an’ things went from bad 
to wuss—bad to wuss.) ‘Then: some: hosses 
was a missin’, and. one night they ketched 
‘Im-—-an_ the. sheriff. Gome-=an’ they taken 
him to Jefferson City, an’ I won't see him 
never no more—never no more!” 

She was fairly wailing now, and. Nell was 
crying In company. 

Ot course I immediately asserted my 


marital authority, and. we made a_ hasty 
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and, for me at least, final exit from the 
langston dwelling. 

‘*~T don't see what the deuce she wanted 
to tell us her troubles for,” I growled that 
evening. We. were ‘not. parties 
terest.” 

It was a very amiable growl, being post- 
prandial, so Nell did not scold me very seri- 
ously. 

Poor thing!” she said. It. must be 
frightful to have a son a drpnkard and a 
husband in the penitentiary.” 

Hard, admit, but a splendid trading 
capital for sympathy.” 

“Vou are-too bad, John,” said Nell, 
emphatically.. ‘** Why do you wish to make 
yourself worse than you are? You know 
that af you meant what you said I would 
not live with you one instant, sir.” 

Phen there Was a small. domestie whirl- 
wind, and-in the end my good. cigar had 
disappeared, and I was a helpless prisoner 
at the mercy of a small woman and an ex- 


cecdingly dimimutive boy. 


These reminiscences of my boyhood and 
the peculhar traits of the Langston family 
bear all upon the story that have to tell, 
in & manner. Even Abe's. drunkenness, 
the father’s crime and punishment, are a 
part of the ‘sad sequence. ‘The lizards 
haunting the tree cactus of the desert, even 
the vultures wheeling in majestic. cireles 
above the burning sands, are a part of the 
tale. 

get: it, -over.: -Nell: and 
come to California. in ‘S80—the rigorous 
Kastern climate being trifle severe on 
Nell’s never over-strong constitution. She 
was not ill, you understand—only a hack- 
Ing cough coming on regularly every winter 
had alarmed me. 

As 1 thoroughly understood telegraphy, 
it had been no great difficulty for me to pro- 
cure the position of station agent at Lang- 
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ston’s Wells, on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. 

It was a desolate place enough—Lang- 
ston’s Wells. ‘There was only the station 
house, commodious: enough for our small 
needs, and the tank house, rearing its great 
iron nozzle alongside the track. Around 
about it for miles in every direction stretched 
the level sand plains of the Mojave—broken 
in the far north by a range of blue moun- 
tans: Stunted? tree. cacti like. blasted 
oaks, with here and there an. isolated, 
ghostly, upright column of the giant cactus, 
lent only an added shade to the desert’s 
dreariness. 

The place had two redeeming features: 
the daily trains each way, bringing us. news 
from the great world; and immediately be- 
hind the tank-house, an untailing supply of 
pure cold water, gushing trom a rock ledge 
that reached the surface just there. Before 
the advent of the railroad, this.” water 
had run but a few feet from the rock 
ledge, sinking then again into the parching 
sand. Now it was piped to the level of the 
big tank, and every drop. utilized. 

But the most curious thing about the 
spring at Langston’s was a large wooden 
cross erected near it, braced in position by 
heavy boulders, and visibie for miles in that 
level land and elear. atmosphere. It had 
been standing for years, evidently, for the 
wood had.-all but dried up and blown away 
but. on its arms could still be indistinctly 
traced the rudely cut letters, ‘‘langston’s 
Wells.” 

[ had thought for a long time that the 
cross had been placed there by the road- 
builders. ‘The tank-tender enlightened me. 
One evening in August. it. was, our 
litthe community at Langston’s—Nell, and 
the babies, and the tank-tender, and I——had 
taken refuge in the station-house from the 
fury of a desert thunder-storm. How 
grandly it rains on the Mojave! It is as if 


the fury of heaven had suddenly determined 
to obliterate forever the whole unsightly 
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mass of sand, and soda, and cactus! And 
how sweetly gentle is the breath of the 
wilderness as the storm dies away moaning 
in the distant mountains. 

I have said that the tank-keeper enlight- 
ened me. He was an oddity, this tank-keep- 
er. Nominally under my orders, he knew 
his duties so well that no ordering was ever 
He was. a: tall.man, grave and 
He loved the chil- 


dren passionately—amusing. them by the 


necessary. 


silent, but not sullen. 


hour in fair weather. For the rest, he treat- 
ed Nell and-me with grave, natural cour- 


tesy, but was never to be seen outside the 


tank-house when a train was In. He seemed 


to shun his kind. In years. he looked nearly 
fifty. Actually he was twenty years younger. 
A great sorrow had aged him. — Hts speech, 
when at rare intervals he spoke, had that pe- 
culiarly plaintive. musical intonation com- 
mon to natives of the Missouri valley. 

My enlightenment as to the monument 
came about in this way : 

We sat about our little stove in silence, 
awe-stricken by the howling fury of the 
storm. ‘lhe tank-keeper was in a corner 
apart, Willie, our youngest, cuddled down 
upon his knee and hiding a scared face in the 
man’s broad breast. It was wonderful how our 
children loved this bearded giant. “The man 
spoke, and into his eyes there came the look 
as of one who gazes. into an eternity of suf- 
fering, past and future... Singularly enough, 
his plaintive voice seemed to chord and 
blend with the thundering bass of elemental 
It was as though the voice of the 
We listened, 


almost féaring to interrupt this unusual 


anger. 


storm had been humanized. 


loquacity. 


“Vou ast me th’ other day who put up: 


that cross out yonder. — I'll tell ye. Mebbe 
ef I do, itll make me feel a little lighter in 
yere’-—touching the end of: his fore-finger 
lightly to his breast. ‘‘It’s nigh on seven year 
ago, that I done it. Ye see, It was this way. 
Mebbe I better-go back to the beginnin’. I 
was born in Barton County, Missoury, an’ 


| 
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before the war my dad was purty comfort- 
able off. Ben Langston, his name was, an’ 
mine *us Charley.” 

I saw Nell. start.. Where had I heard that 
name ? 

“Well, the war come on, an’ they taken 
the niggers away, and the ole man’ he died 
er sumpin’—anyways, he left) us—an’ me 
an’ Abe an’ mammy went terlive in St. Jo. 
In ’72 it was-we come to Californy, an Abe, 
he taken up a ranch over.in San. Bernydino 
County. It was all sand-an’ rocks, mostly, 
an’ hard work to chaar the: brush offen the 
foot-hills—mighty poar land, too. Right 
On the ardge o this yere desert. 

‘¢Well, Abe. he up an’-got tired: 0° work- 
in’, an’ so one day he taken our gray colt 
and spring wagin,. an’ says he was a goin’ 
to Los Ang’les,’ He sold the rig. there, 
[ reckon, fer he never come: back. no more. 


Me an’ mammy, we worked the ranch alone 


fer awhile—an’ then mammy she ‘up: an’ 
died, an’ I didn’t have nobody. She never 
was very strong, no way, mammy wasn't. 

a-year. arter mammy-died,. the 
Parkers they come out and taken up a claim 
alongside mine. I had a right. smart 
chance stock by this time—-an” wa’ant:so 
poar’s Lhad been. IT had knowed the Park- 
ers-in St. ‘Sally, shé.was.-a -likely.gal 
enough—but not very strong—an’. so we 
made er hitch-o’ it. 

“bout avyear our boy.come.” bright 
a little feller as ever ‘you seen, litthe Benny 
was! One night—he was-about three vears 
old—he didn’t come in to no-supper. © I 
dunno what made me keep a thinkin’ o° 
the desert all through ‘that terrible night. 
We hunted him everywhere. «Sally she up 
an” went nigh about: crazy=-but she never 
saw. little -Behny’ no more. this. yere 
earth.” 

The man paused, choking down a. sob. 
The howling of the storm grew anerier. 


Well,” Langston went on, ‘* course 


scoured the kentry in the mornin’, but the 


winds is allus-a blowin’ on the desert more 


1 that sand never shows no tracks. 


or less, a 
Somehow, I didn’t seem to have no_ heart 
ter work no. more—an’ then there was Sal- 
ly’s pale. face an’ starin’ eyes allus a waitin’ 
fer me at home. She didn't never cry, only 
went about a moanin’ like a hurt dumb erit- 
ter. So T-up an’ taken her to her ma’am, 
an’ then I rode out on. ter this yere desert, 
hardly knowin’ an not much keerin, what 
become of me. Fer three whole days I rid- 
den on,.a-kecepin’ as near as might be due 
east. ‘Then I come to this yere spring, and 
right out here. alongside I seén somethin’ a 
lavin’ under a-tree cactus. was. my-little 
Ben. . He’ never: got: none .the- water, 
poor little chap. Most like he couldn't 
reach it. after crawlin’ up there. 
‘Somehow an’ taken him back home— 
an’ we buricd him an” Sally on. the same 
day. She neyer knowed—leastwise she had 
no way o’ showin’ it, if she did—what be- 
come Benny. I-couldn’t seem to take 
no heart in nothin’ no more, so I sold out 
to Parker an’.up an’ come down yere, an’ 
located this. yere spring. ‘Then I. put up 
that there cross, a thinkin’ likely it might 
save some. poor feller from dyin’ on the des- 
ert. ‘Phe Company come along five year 


avo, bought me out, an” yere I bin ever 


sence.* 
ceased speaking, and the thunder 


the storm was only dtstant muttering now.. 


Not tear> had. Langston. shed during all 
this strange recital. Only the distant, dreamy 
look in his eyes had deepened as he went on 
monotonously to the ‘There were 
tears In. my own eyes as [arose to break the 
spell. which had woven around our little 
circle. 

[It was not until months after this that I 
identified Langston with. my: quaint. little 
milkman of ‘twenty years ago. . Nell, who 
arrogates to herself the brain. of the family, 
declares that she recognized him on the 


very cvening he so unexpectedly told. his 
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strange history —but confidentially between 
you and me, she did not so muchas hint 
such a suggestion to me. 

After that night of the storm, of course, 
we all took a vastly greater interest in Lang- 
ston. For. my part, | never saw him. mov- 
ing slowly and methodically about his labors 
that a feeling of pity and of sympathy did 
not run through my thoughts. 

How awful must have been the anguish 
of that father and mother when their baby 
darling was not to be found on that fearful 
night! What was the grasping pain at the 
mother’s heart, which denied her tears, leav- 
ing only the power to moan like a stricken 
animal! Who can portray the father’s deep 


sorrow when he found his. babe—-dead. of 


thirst at the edge of the water! 

And the boy! He had wandered off. in 
his play, perhaps, prattling to himself. 
Perhaps a swift lizard or a shining pebble 
had allured him. Laughing, he on. 
There is nothing so very terrible in this 
hard white sand and the soft. blue. sky 
above him. Phere, ahead, «is. a. shady 
erove and a cool lake in its’ bosom. | It 
will be royal fun to paddle his bare feet in 
the limpid water. Farther and farther the 
alluring lake leads him. ‘Then it vanishes 
—leaving around him: only ragged-looking 
tree cactus. On and on. The day darkens 
rapidly, and hunger overtakes him. Sink- 
ing upon. the sand the little soul sobs out 
all the anguish that the mother would give 
her very life to assuage. Something brushes 


by him in the darkness. | Arising in terror, 


he staggers aimlessly into the night. 


Fatigue CONGUCTS fear—and he sleeps. The 
warm sun awakens him. ©)n and on, stag- 
vering weakly on his feeble little legs, each 
moment taking him farther, and_ farther, 
and tarther from his. triends.  Water— 
rivers, lakes, Seas, oceans. of . water 
always betore him, yet always out of reach. 
He knows nothing, sees nothing, hears 
nothing of the awful wilderness. around 


him. Perhaps his) parched lips can. no 


longer utter their pitiful cry: ‘‘I want my 
mamma!” QOnly a blind instinct tells him 
that he must go on and on. How should a 
baby know that coyotes and ominous buz- 
zards were following -him stealthily 2? Per- 
haps even for a third day the child wan- 
dered on, suffering tortures indescribable. 
Now he sees before him a stream of clear 
water gushing from a rock. Afar. off he 
even imagines that he can hear the music 
of its running. He crawls toward it—oh, 
so feebly. His little hand put forward feels 
the grateful coolness. ‘Then the baby head 
falls forward, and the weak body perishes 
almost within the grasp of salvation. 


Fora while after recounting to us his sad 
story, Langston seemed to grow just a shade 
more cheerful. Sut even Nell’s” kindly 
sympathy could do very little to lighten. the 
gloom that hung about the man’s soul. 

tle grew vistbly paler as winter came on 
—seeming less and less inclined to work. 
Toward Christmas it) became absolutely 
necessary to employ anew tank-keeper. A 
resignation and a requisition at headquar- 
ters speedily brought usaman.. On the first 
day of January following, |.angston kept his 
bed—nor did he ever rise from it. There 
was nothing apparently wrong with the man, 
and yet he was fading before our eyes. 

Of course we had down a doctor from 
Los Angeles. He examined the patient, 
looked wise, and asked me what. trouble 
was preying upon Langston’s mind. I told 
him as much. of the pitiful story as was 
necessary, and concluded by asking: 

“What is the matter, doctor?” 

‘Well, I'll tell you,’ he said. 
is dying of a broken heart.” 

“Can nothing be done ?” 

‘Well, no. Not beyond making his last 
hours easy as possible, that is.” 

Of course we could count upon Nell to 
do that, and I said so. ‘Then the medical 
man took his fee and his departure. 


Ina very few days the end came. We 
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buried him close to the spring in the rock 
--and to Nell’s pitying heart, in the main, 


Langston’s. After all, it is only a plain 
shaft of pure white marble from one of the 


belongs the: credit of the monument at  Company’s quarries in Arizona. 
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AMONG “THE. IRRIGATORS OF FRESNO: 


It is diffcult, if not impossible, for stran- 
gers to understand the variety of scenery 
and industries in California. Even old resi- 
dents fail to comprehend the curious way in 
which the soils, climates, and resources that 
would be sufficient for a continent, are in- 
termingled in this State. I have seen ripe 
bananas growing tn the gardens of Los An- 
geles ; | have gathered dates from the Wolfs- 
kill trees in) Solano, and away north in 
Shasta choice oranges from seedling trees 
planted by the miners of ’52. In the valleys 
of California a difference of afew miles in 
distance, or.a few feet in height, often en- 
tirely changes the character of the crops, or 
materially varies the amount. rainfall. 
Italy, Switzerland, and France, combined, 
do not present a greater variety of surface 
and of products than is exhibited in the 
cight hundred miles of latitude over which 
this State extends. 

The conclusion from long and. careful 
study of California’s resources, is that a pro- 
cess of grouping and classifying a large num- 
ber of important industries is now going on 
throughout the whole region. — Each of the 
industries for which the State Is or is to be 
famous, will settle about the points best 
suited to its greatest development. County 
lines may be disregarded, and the more 
comprehensive commercial term of ‘‘district”’ 
will come into use to define various regions 
devoted chiefly to some one industry. There 
will be not only the dairy districts, the wine 
districts, the orange districts, the raisin dis- 


tricts, but also the apricot, the pear, and 
prune districts. 

Krom still another standpoint, the State 
has districts that depend altogether upon 
the natural rainfall; and districts that sup- 
plement the rainfall by resort to irrigation. 
The scientific use of every possible supply 
of water is one of the secrets of the extraor- 
dinary growth now. manifest in. Southern 


California: there, the mercantile value. of 


water is fully appreciated, and hence 1s de- 
veloped to a point where cach stream has 
almost as great a value as if its drops were 
liquid silver. When capitalists are willing 
and anxious to lay iron water-pipes for miles, 
as those at Rosamond on the Mojave desert, 
to reclaim the waste, it shows what water, 
land, and sunlight in combination are worth. 

‘There 1s no part of the Pacific Coast so 
well adapted to irrigation works on a grand 
scale as the extensive plains lying contiguous 
to the Sierras, whose abundant water supply, 
to a great extent, goes to waste at present— 
the territory now irrigated forming but a 
small portion of the tributary surface. Kern, 
Tulare, Fresno, Merced, Stanislaus, San 
Joaquin, and northward to old Shasta, are 
all counties whose natural tertlity 1s being 
greatly assisted by the use of water from the 
snow-mountains. 

The raisin-grower who depends wholly 
upon water ditches’ differs so greatly from 
the wheat-farmer, or the cattle-owner, that 
he almost needs. a different classification 


among men. He lives. on broad, level 
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plains, and yet within a few*fours’ ride of the 
mountains, a six hours’ journey of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. He can stimulate a vegetable 
growth over the deep alluvial soil, that no 
other region known to civilized man 1s able 
to surpass. “lhe winters and. springs are 
exquisitely beautiful ang teMyperate; the 
summers are hot but healthy. © Soil-and eli- 
mate combine to make his. realm grape 
land, for wine and for raisins; a fruit: land; 
a land for cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar. 
Tributary to his interestS-and to the heart 
of the valley are rolling foothills, cast and 
west, rising into loftier hills, and these, again, 
into mountain ranges, flecked. with marble, 
iron, coal, silverand gold, and covered with 
forests and-tertile pastures. 

who visits: the Irrigators, therefore, 
will find that they are-not Isolated Commu- 
nities ; socially, they: ares well) organized, 
close-knit, and homegencous, far beyond 


the ordinary farming. communitics. And 


this, Which is-much to. their credit, is one 
of the beneficent results of the colony idea. 
The Cahfornia irrigator 1s typical 
figure of the great changeeat. present passing 
over the industries of the State. [lis stutue 
should stand beside that of the proncer of 
46, Capitol; the diteh-digger of. °77- 
beside the flumec-builder of the. earl 
fifties: — One-third. ot the arable land: ot the 
state-is naturally a desert; the average rain- 
fall being wholly Inadequate to misurecrops, 
and build up stable commiunitics. . Without 
irrigation, this-extent of country is util- 
for scanty psturage, and the value of 
the lands.are Merely: nominal, the. sor. re 
maining dry thirty or forty tect deep. Now, 
many: of the most valuable and attracuve 
fruit lands of the State are situated within 
the itrigated district; the dareest .interior 
cities Of California: seem. hkcly to grow upon 
reaions deyeloped by ereat irrigation systems, 
an@ the<close of the age of wheat farming 
other.” thah home. Is 
near at hand. [This is the work, ‘not of the 


capitalists, but of men of small ineans, try- 


ing to increase the value of their separate 
holdings. And they want State control, but 
not State management, of water. 

Qwing to the great abundance of water, 
irrigation in the San. Joaquin has hitherto 
been a-simple matter... ‘The system based 
upowthe mcthods of Eeypt; Palestine, In- 
dia—open ditches, water distributed over 
the fields by sub-channels—ts proving: suffi- 
cient for all the needs of the community. 


The water comes from the fountain-heads of 


streams, and is -taken out near the moun- 


tains, and distributed through large ditches, 
which» ageregate in the single -county of 
Fresno, more than: nine hundred miles in 
length. Some farmers level their lands, and 
flood the. soil; others plough furrows, and 
conduct small streams over the surface until 
It is sufficiently moist... The owners of the 
land usually own, stock the. ditch com- 
panics, and so control; the supply. 

The conversion of a desert into a garden 


is not a difficult task 1f the proper conditions 


are present. “Phe water supply must be ad- 
equate, and at-mayv be. obtained. froma 


stream, or from an artesian. well. ‘Lhe 


former fertilizes the -soil, and-has many<ad-. 


it does not- cover the land with 


—" 
— 
— 

‘ 


weed seeds. “Lhe .artesian ‘districts..of the 
tate, though small in: extent,-are very: fer- 
tile andattractive. It streams are the souree 
of supply, they must be: unfailing, or else 
the water must be stored in reservoirs. For 
horticultural -uses, .a- heavy, summer: flow 
is esscnual; winter irrigation 1s sufficient: for 


Wheat, but not for the more. profitable uses 


The irfigator desires land. that ‘les nearly 
or quite level, so that.an even low. of water 
may be secured over the whole surface at 
slight expense. “Phe character of the. soil is 
sull IMportant.  Soine soils; will not 
stand irrigation, but become hard, sodden, 
and worthless. Sandy. soil an, alluvial 
mixture gives the best: results;- and the pres- 


ence of some alkali is not undesirable. Soil 
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that receives the water poured upon it, and 
allows it to soak through and drain off too 
soon, is bad for the irrigator’s purpose. 
The soil that he seeks has a peculiar power 
of retaining and giving forth the moisture. 
Into such soil the water seeps from each 
little ditch, and the moisture gradually rises 
and approaches the surface. Its capillary 
properties are almost perfect, and a gallon 
does more good here than fifty gallons on 
unretentive soils... Such soil fills up like a 
sponge, and, in places like the Fresno basin, 
where people formerly had to dig fifty feet or 
more for water, they now find it from six to 
ten feet from the surface. such soil, 
when. the. surface is. well cultivated, vines 
and trees grow all summer, and> bear im- 
mense crops; even in the hotter and drier 
season, delicate plants of the garden thrive 
under such conditions. “These conditions 
are most fully realized in the soils of kresno 
County and vicinity. 

The ideal home for the irrigator, then, 
is upon soil that gradually improves in adapt- 


ability, and requires less water, instead of 


more, enabling the surplus to be spent upon 
reclamation of other Jands. 
this desirable quality exist within the State, 
to an extent only understood by practical 
irrigators. ‘The central. valleys, filled with 
the erosion of the adjacent mountains, min- 
gled with layers of sedimentary soil, and the 


uplifted beds of anctent lakes, and baked 


for ages under an almost rainless sky, fur- 


nish miles upon miles of soil almost ideally 
suited to the purpose of the irrigator.. 

The water ditches as at present construct- 
ed, are not only-useful, but even picturesque. 
In places their banks are lined with tall trees 


-poplars, walnuts, and evergreens. ‘The 


walls ‘that: retain the water are low and of 


an easy grade, so that vines and trees can 
When lands be- 
inch 1s 


well. be planted on them. 


come very valuable, and every 


utilized, the prettiest parts of the valley will 


be. along the ‘canals... ‘The water, as has 


been explained, is taken from the river near 


lands ot 
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the foothills—from rivers, in many cases, 


whose contents would otherwise waste 


themselves in. sloughs and marshes 
the skill of the 
only to turn a portion of this water from the 


and 


and labor irrigator has 
river beds, and distribute it where it 1s so 
greatly needed, to make a well watered gar- 
den out of the former desert, and to put the 
richest of ficlds of grain, vegetables, or other 
products in the place of half-starved flocks 
and herds. . Within the past five years, this 
result has been accomplished many. times 
over ;. bearing and highly. profitable vine- 
yards. are today established on soil thinly 
covered with sparse weeds only that time ago. 
It even seems to the residents of the irrigated 
belt of the State, as if some enchantment 
had helped them. | My experience through- 
out the whole magnificent Iresno region— 
the type and example of what irrigation prom- 
ises to do for the entire San Joaquin basin— 
Is that the persons who are most surprised 
at the results of irrigation are the irrigators 
themselves... ‘They compare the prosperous 
towns and villages of today with the hamlets 
of five or even three years ago, and they con- 
trast the present shipments of the region 
with its shipments of last year, and the year 
before, until the difference seems almost 
beyond belief. 

The trunk canals of Fresno carry three 
thousand: five hundred cubic feet of water 
each second, and will water six hundred and 
forty thousand acres of land; and could 
that 
invested In 


be extended. to water twice surface. 


Two million dollars are 
them, and they have increased the value of 
the Jands they reach. from $1.25 to $30 
and $1oo per acre, and some lands will ulti- 
mately reach $500 or more. This always 
includes a perpetual water right, subject 
only. to a slight tax for the repair of the 
ditches. 

A drive across the irrigated lands of the 
central part of the county, In. the latter part 
of April, showed that while water was being 


used in many places, there was little or no 
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expensive work, and little waste. Men 
were plowing for late crops, and garden 
patches were receiving a soaking, but there 
Was not one broken ditch or overflowed 
spot for miles. On the broad Fresno plains 
the work of irrigation Is so. light, that women 
who have bought their twenty or forty acre 
tracts in some of the colonies, enjoy guiding 
the small streams from furrow into furrow, 
and one often sees a sunbonneted figure, 
hoe in hand, Watering the strawberry gar- 
den-—much as, in Riverside,. Pomona, and 
Pasadena, the most accomplished of women 
do not hesitate to perform out-of-door work. 

The best of. the practical results of the 
irrigator’s work for California, is that) close 
built and prosperous Communities have been 
developed very rapidly, in what. are ealled 
colonies. “There arc a great many misap- 
prehensions respecting the colony plan. ft 
does not mean holding property in) com- 
mon, nor necessarily Cooperative settlement, 
though both these torms have occurred. 
The California colony,. pure and simple, 
means only the division of a large tract of 
land into small holdings. Jt is) chosen, 
bought, paid for, and. improved. by. indi- 
vidual owners. Small holdings -of twenty 
or forty acres, bought five: or eight years 
at a cost of $30 to per a rey Water 
nvhts secured, are now worthy in the Fresno 
region, about $200 -per-acre, readily 
scll forthat sum. ‘The true colony idea. con- 
templates the ultimate division of all the 
land within the reach of the water ditches 
throughout the State of California, mto such 
tracts, owned and cultivated by American 
citizens. Itas awell known fact that in-the 
Bay counties, already, small frutt-farms and 
vegetable gardens—patches of ten and fif- 
teen famuly comfort. 
An almond, peach, prune, or apricot: or- 
chard:of. fifteen twenty acres: well eared 


for, is Considered very desirable property in 


santa Clara, Alameda. Solano, Contra Costa. 


Napa, or Yolo Counties. Such. bewutiful sec- 


tions of country as the famous Vacaville 


region, attest the value of small compact hold- 
ings devoted to fruit culture. The irrigator be- 
lieves that a horticulturist with a small cap- 
ital, cannot.do better than to study the col- 
ony plan—that is to say, the system of sub- 
division that makes it usual to purchase and 
lMprove not more than twenty or forty acres. 

It is the experience of the best vineyard- 
ists of the State that raistns are made of 
quite as uniform and high quality by small 
producers as by the large capitalists who ex- 
periment in this direction. ‘The raisin crop 
is the special resource of the man -of 
small means. 

Some illustrations of individual success 
may well be given, taken, as they were, from 
the lips of plain and busy irrigators, in. the 
fresno region, whom I visited’and. talked 
with, not long ago.. ‘Twenty acres of. six 
year old vines in 1885 yielded $275 per 
acre gross, or $225 per acre net.. The net 
returns from the same.vineyard in 1856 
were $300 per acre. Another raisin man 
sold his Crop trom tive year old: vines in 
bulk, and realized $160 per. acre. net. 
Twenty-tive acres of vines yielded sixty tons 
of raisins, in another instance, selling for 
more than twelve thousand dollars... A vine- 
yard) of one hundred and thirty acres, of 
three and four year old vines, brought the 
owner. eighteen. thousand twenty pound 
boxes, and..the gross returns were about 
thirty-five. thousand: dollars. Six acres: of 
two year old vines in’ one remarkable in- 
stance yielded one ton of. raisins -per-acre, 
realized $90 per ton sold in bulk... A lady in 
one of the colonies sold. twenty-five acres 
of erapess at $20. per..ton, ‘the purchaser 
sathering. and: curing them, this. price: net- 
ting the owner $4,480... Another lady: sold 
eight hundred and’ fifty-seven and one-half 
dollars worth of raisias in bulk from three and 
one-half acres. Inst@nces of a yield of twelve 
or fifteen tons per acre are Well authenticated, 
but the cases I have’ given, ranging: from 
seven to ten tons for mature vines, are much 


nearer the average, and good enough for any- 
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one. I should add that packed raisins cost 
the producer to market $40 to ¢50 per ton, 
while the unpacked hardly cost $10; so that 
many growers prefer to sell to large firms, 
who do the packing and make it more uni- 
form. It is likely that the entire raisin crop 
of a large district will eventually be handled 
by a few individuals or firms of long experi- 
ence and large capital, just as fruit canning, 
or the shipments East of fresh fruits, has 
been managed. One thing is certain—the 
center of the raisin industry. of the Pacific 
Coast has been established by the small 
growers of the San Joaquin irrigated belt. 
One-third of the total crop of the State in 


-1886, came from Fresno ; over.a quarter of 


a million’ boxes, five) million. pounds. 
This was three times the crop.of the district 
in 1885. 

The social and moral side of ‘colony life 
has been dwelt upon at length by. many 


There does not seem to be 


writers. i dis- 
senting voice to the statement that intensive 
horticulture, carried) on upon. twenty-acre 
tracts, rose-bowered, tree-shaded, and beau- 
tiful, means a very hopeful condition of 
affairs. . It means suburban rather than rus- 
tic life. It gives every educational and re- 
ligious surrounding. = Books, pleasant com- 
panions, recreation, and study are brought 
within. the reach of the entire Community. 
No one is poor and no one Is exasperatingly 
rich. The frgures just given show how very 
comfortable honest, hard-working colonists 
may make themselves. The only colonists, 
so I understand, who have been willing to 
sell their tracts, have been those who wished 
to have more land, and’ could only obtain it 
by selling out their improvements and. buy- 
Ing again elsewhere. “Fhe colony life, neigh=- 
bors being so near, gives great satisfaction 
to women and children, especially those used 
to the lonely life of stock farms, or frontier 


ranches. 
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The well known Fresno Colony occupies 
four sections of land; the Central Colony 
six; Washington has eleven; West Park ten; 
Malaga Colony seven; Scandinavian Colony 
three; and there are several other colonies 
tributary to the town of Fresno and one near 
Kingsburg. 

The effect of the colony system, on rich 
lands of pretty uniform quality, is that a 
great number of towns spring up, distributed 
over a laree territory. The community of 
twenty-acre farmers will not go far for its 
mail-and its social centre. Berenda, Ma- 
dera, Fresno, Malaga, Fowler, Selma, and 
Kingsburg, are all of them examplesof towns 
supported -chietly by the irrigators, and by 
horticultural interests. No one can say how 
many towns of from one thousand to. five 
thousand people the San. Joaquin valley, 
well irrigated, would support, because the 


But. doubtless, the land 


experiment has not yet gone far enough to 
Warrant a guess. 
is capable of as close settlement as Holland 
or Belgium; and such settlement means 
hundreds of villages, many towns, and sev- 
eral very respectable cities, in the territory 
between Mojave and Stockton-—an expanse 
of level country two hundred miles long and 
seventy-five miles wide. Towns such as 
Fresno, which has now over five thousand 
inhabitants, contained only a few shanties ten 
years ago. 

The agricultural growth of the upper San 
Joaquin: basin, due almost ‘wholly to the 
efforts of irrigators,~ can best be 
shown by a tabulated statement of the ship- 
ments from the three counties of Kern, Tu- 
lare, and Fresno, for the. past three years. 


The following table has. been compiled ex- 


~pressly for this article by the courtesy of the 


Southern Paeiic. Railroad. Company, and 
can. be. relicd. UpoR. accurate in every 


particular: 
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Freight shipments via the Southern Pacific 
R. R. Co., during 1884, ’85, and ’86, tn 
pounds, from the counties named below: 


From 
Daulton.... 


Herberts ... 


Raymond... 
Minturn.... 
Jerenda Je. 
Madera ..... 


Borden. | 


James Sw’ch 
Museatel. 


Fowler .... 
Sein... 
Kingsburg.. 


Traver 
Cross Creek. 
(roshen..... 


Tokay..;..... 
Pixley 


Hanford. 
Armona..:. 
Lemoore. 
Heinlen.... 
Huron. .... 


Lerdo.. 
Sumner.... 


Pampa... : 
(ahiente.... 
Bealville... 
Rowen .... 
Keene ..... 
(zuard..:.. 
Tehachapi.. 
(Cameron... 
Mojave 
Rosamond .. 


Totals. 


FRESNO 
1884 


965.520 
19,707,160 
9,040,400 
1.859.070 
54.055 980 
44.250 
4454, 180 
14,198,610 
11,925,960 


COEATY. 
TRS 


6.97 1,020 
24 325;650 
2.129,530 


15,129,150 


227 670 
240 000 
607,790 

469,600 
2 O02 S30 
33,426,720 
7.869.730 
1,000,000 
641,200 
0,416,570 
19.038,450 
09,927 5070 


448.270 


96,095 500 


TULARE 


12,314,290 
5,164,410 
27 450,440 
5,014 610 
36,087,810 
4,649,020 
13,870,200 
5.003 960 
39,476,530 
LS, 
140.000 


3,912,080 


100,235,660 
COUNTY. 


20,994,990 
20,947,920 
1,851,150 
30,416,150 
3,245,170 

7 916,590 
107,460 
3,079,900 
3,155,410 
11,680,870 
?O OOO 


1,247,020 


192,456,330 


44,535,710 
4,278,650 
40,540,760 
3,719,120 
G1,863,710 
704,670 
023.700 
9,025. 140 
3,064,420 
18,278,560 
21,992,450 
1,446,870 
040 


163,568,460: 


KERN 


(2.5920 
421,940 
17,965,150 
450,900 
256,000 


4,386,240 
*> 


SOO POO 
540 

] 


149,057 40 
COUNTY. 


OOO 


128.530 
460 
2 IS, 600 


0283 84:06 


DIS 
O20 
715,160 


1.590 


56,823,280 


275,624,600 


9,977 S840 
5.219 840 
450 

926-530 
289-250 


278,280 


255,740. 


11.690 

POS 590 
S45 1.010 
193,740 
115.410 
44,520 


In these tables it should be noticed that, 


while all the shipments are not the results 


of irrigation-—much grain and live stock be- 


ing produced without this agency, especially 


{June 


in the counties of Tulare and Kern——yet it 
is where irrigation has become most general, 
as in Fresno County, that we find the most 
rapid increase. Fresno, with extensive ir- 
rigation, doubles her shipmentsin two years, 
while ‘Tulare, with less attention to irrigation, 
falls over twenty-five per cent behind her, 
even in ayear of unusual rain-fall, and Kern 
County, with comparatively little irrigation, 
scarcely holds her own. But the full sig- 
nificance of results is not seen in ‘these 
figures ; it is found only in the vastly in- 
creased valuation of the products of irrigated 
lands. While the grain and live stock of 
the un-irrigated counties are worth only from 
one to three cents per pound, the raisins, 
wines, and orchard fruits of the irrigated 
lands of Fresno, of which about 10,000,000 
pounds were shipped last year, were worth 
from ten to twenty-five cents a pound. And 
it is this vast increase of the worth of the 
products, added to the vast increase ot 


amount raised per acre, that gives this en-/, 


tire matter of Irrigation its great significance 
and promise in the industries of the State. 


Perhaps the most pleasant thing about the | 


home of the irrigators, on the level fruit 
and vine lands I have been describing, is the 
fact that immense bodies of timber, upland 
and mountains, lie within reach of. their va- 
cation footsteps. . The eastern part. of 
kresno County contains such magnificent 
peaks as Mount Whitney, Mount Goddard, 
and Mount Lyell, and the sources of King’s 
River and the San Joaquin are in the gla- 
Here 


among the towering mountain heights, are 


ciers of these Alps of America. 


dense forests, swift water, pure, cold, and 
invigorating, game, trout, new. species of 
plants, health and enjoyment for thousands of 
Campers. 

The timber belt is sixty-five miles long, 
and twenty miles wide, covered with sugar 
pine, yellow pine, cedar, and fir of the most 
luxuriant growth. Half a million. dollars 
worth of lumber was cut from this region 


last year. ‘The timber belt is estimated to 


f 
| 
| 
9) 110 
Fresno. .. 2. 
Tulare.:... 
| 
Totals. 
Delano..... 
493.700 
TS? 090 
_ 
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contain 1,600,000,000 feet of marketable 
lumber.. It is already needed on the plains, 
and the region will probably be tapped by a 
branch railroad before long. Some six 
thousand. feet above the sea level are the 
famous Fresno Big Tree groves, the finest 
in the State, both as regards the number of 
the trees, and the size of the best specimens. 

There are several hundred trees, which 
range in circumference from fifty to one 
hundred feet. ‘* General Grant,”’ the lar- 
gest one in the State, is one hundred and 
forty-four feet in circumference, a giant of 
the primeval forest. Trees that are sup- 
posed to be twelve hundred years old, are 
growing upon the fallen trunks of yet older 
trees, whose wood is still sound. 

It would be a pleasant thing to follow the 
trickling stream from under the Whitney 
glacier, under pine, cedar, and oak, from 


Sin, 
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ravine to ravine, and range to range, into 
the rivers below, and across the well culti- 
vated fields of Kern, Fresno, or Tulare. At 
last the welcome water has done its work, 
has motstened and enriched the lands once 
desert, and converted them into. prosper- 
ous and beautiful homes. ‘The logical con- 
clusion from this 1s that all the melted snows 
of the Sicrra will ultimately find their way 
from surface canals into the soil, and from 
the soil into underground channels, to be 
poured. into the main river by surface and 
sub-drainage canals, hardly diminished in 
quantity. “Phe probable changes in the cli- 
mate of the irrigated belt of Central California 
that universal tree planting may produce, 
offer too large a field for consideration in 
the closing paragraph of an article; but 
they are well worth the study of future 


writers. George Freeman. 
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After he had advanced a few paces, Walt 
(uincy’s valor seemed to ooze out, and he 
turned longingly after Redfern, possibly 


With intent to join him again. but the 


other was already some distance off, and 
advancing with long strides; and so Walt, 
again turning, crept slowly and irresolutely 
along, and at last, almost before he was 
aware of it, found himself standing before 
Grace. 

‘¢Good evening, Walt,” she said. ‘There 
seemed to be a sadness in hertone, and he 


imagined that it boded good to his 


cause. In dire disturbance of ‘spirit, 
moodily played with the handle of his sheath- 
knife—that fancy implement, which was 
never drawn except to cut off pine chips to 
start the camp-fire—and responded: 


To. you, .alse, Grace... You: are: 
alone, I see,” 

Ves, Walt. Father has gone across to 
see if he can do something for that unhappy 
man.” 

‘© As I supposed. In fact, Redfern told 
me that I would find him there, when I 
went over—for Iam going over there, too, 
ina moment, Grace. I am going to join 
the others, and try to save him.” 

‘©You, too, will really do that, Walt? 
Thanks—a great many thanks. You will 
make me obliged to you for all the rest of 
my life.”’ 

«¢ Ah!’—and he breathed hard for a mo- 
ment. It scemed to him that these were, 
after all, greater thanks than the nature of 
the case demanded. And the thought 
crossed him that perhaps he had been right 
in his first jealous suppositions, and that 


| 
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she really cared for the doomed man. Did 
not women sometimes:take strange fancies ? 
And, as for the man’s detection in crime, 
was it not almost a cardinal article of faith 
among women never to surrender their 
affections by reason of any sin or misfortune 
in the objects of them, but rather, perhaps, 
to cling the closer to them? And then, 
too, he remembered the sadness. with which 
she had that moment greeted him. 

It did not occur to him that the late inci- 
dent of mining life, which had been so pow- 
erful to arouse all the slumbering. passions 
and energies of the men, might well suffice 
to depress the spirits of a young girl. In 
her passage across the Plains, she had seen 


rough life cnough, but it was a life of mere 


hardship, without cruelty or bitterness. of 


men toward each other. The daily tasks 
had been gone through good-temperedly and 


with mutual spirit of kindness, and the occa- 


sional dangers had drawn those bonds. of 


fellowship even. stronger, making all the 
party stand shoulder to shoulder. in yet more 
complete feeling of fraternity. But now, 
upon her very entrance into the promised 
land, the scene seemed changed. Confu- 
sion, outbreak, and charges of crime had 


taken place; retribution and revenge by some 


rough, impromptu) law. were everywhere 


spoken of. Only a few vards distant was the 
tent of the prisoner himself, into which she 
had seen him led, with = cords upon. his 
wrists, and around it a cordon ot three 
men, keeping, with shouldered. rifles, a 
sharp watch after attempt at. escape or 
rescue. 

“Well, Grace, said Walt, after*a:mo- 
ment’s despondent retlection, ‘* I. will do 
what I can for him, since I. find that it 
pleases you so much. ~T wish that. it were 
any one else, though. I came to tell vou 

Fairly breaking down, he stopped; while 
upon Grace's face there was for an-instant a 


shade of puzzled expression. ‘Then, as she 


began to comprehend his meaning, a slight 
smile of amused perception flickered across 
her face. Was his jealous nature still as- 
serting itself? Should she again, as a few 
days ago, tease him into renewed wildness 
and despair ? 

“Why, listen to: me; Walt,” -she- said, 
holding out the olive branch at. last, and 
resolutely driving from her heart) every 
temptation to coquetry.  ‘*Can you really 
be so blinded as to believe that for an in- 
stant I could ‘have thought or cared about 
that miserable, wretched man, who- never 
came near me without causing me to shud- 
der, but whose terrible danger TI cannot, 
for all that, help being unhappy about ?” 

Grace! Aréyou-really.in. earnest ? 
I thought—then, perhaps, you. can——. 
see here Grace; I have been so long. want- 

e to talk to you about it, but then | 
thought it would be more honorable for me, 
perhaps, to walt until you-saw me as [ shall 
be in San Francisco... May [ talk to you 
about it when I get to San Francisco ?”’ 

In his new-found. hope, he seemed. to 
have gained courage at least; and so getting 
together such few dislocated words, rambled 
on, expressing everything, indeed, but -ac- 
tually saying nothing for a certainty. He 
believed, though, not only for the moment, 
but afterwards, when he came to think it 
over, that he had expressed himself with 
clearness, conciseness, and impassioned elo- 
quence. 

Should she provoke him a little now. 
and. affect ‘to remain. ignorant of his. real 
meaning, and so once more put him to the 
blush ? 

“Ves; Walt. When we get to San 
Krancisco, you can-—can say to what 
you wish.” 

Looking up slyly timidly, she 
watched his color come and go, her own 
face showing responsive tints ; and so, look- 
ing Into each other’s eyes, they saw that the 


question was settled between them. 


} 
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‘*«Now go, Walt, and do what you can 
to save that poor man. For my sake, you 
know.” 

‘Yes, for: your..sake,.Grace.. - see 
I am not jealous any more.” And, moved 
with sudden access of courage, he took her 
hand and lovingly stooped toward her. But 
she laughingly drew back. 

now, Walt—not yet. Not until you 
have said every thing.to me—San Francisco, 
vou know.” 

And so, suddenly losing his courage 
again——for he had already gone further than 
he had ever anticipated he could—he feebly 
echoed her laugh and left her. Wondering, 
as he strode over the plain, how he had 
ever dared to speak out as plainly as he had, 
and yet, now that it was done, wondering 
to find that it was all so easy ; puzzling him- 
self at times with the doubt whether he 
could be as eloquent again in the day when 
he came to talk to Judge Markham upon the 
subject ; a little mystified with the idea that 
perhaps it was a dream, and that any 
moment he might’ wake up to the dread 
reality of nothing at all- having happened— 
so he stumbled on toward the camp. Nor 
had he quite collected all his faculties when, 
coming. to the end of his route, he found 
himself at the camp-fire of Colonel Rollock, 
upon the outskirts of a little group, of which 
the Colonel himself was the prominent 
center. 

He stood with one hand firmly braced 
upon his left hip, the other hanging care- 
lessly at his side, in apparent readiness. for 
action or oratory, as the nature of the case 
night require; while he calmly listened to 
the running commentary of argument and 
suggestion that flowed on about him. ‘Thus 
noticed, he could not fail of being recog- 


hized even at a careless glance as.a man of 


marked influence, though it might not have 
been easy to tell. exactly why. His figure 
was Well knit, his eyes clear, his forehead 
broad and expansive, his mouth firm-set 
and decisive; yet certainly there were other 


men to be met with whose conflict with the 
world had stamped them, in greater degree, 
perhaps, with the same attributes of feature 
and expression. Possibly it might have 
been the nature of his dress that helped 
him ; since in that he was most scrupulously 
neat, not without some regard for the pic- 
turesque, in forcible contrast with the usual 
display of others about him. Most of the 
miners carried their rags and discolorations 
without attempt at disguise or concealment, 
and even with a sort of wild enjoyment, as 
though these were the patents of social free- 
dom ; while even Judge Markham, who 
scemed to maintain a careful attention and 
propricty in the matter of costume, displayed 
something of the remains of an Eastern and 
civilized air, a little at variance with those 
wilds; and far less effective in the creation 
of a suitable impression. than were the 
nicely-fitting red shirt aad black pistol-belt 
and slouched Panama of the Colonel. But 
whether it came from face, or form, or 
dress, or all together, it 1s certain that 
wherever he went the Colonel seemed 
marked out as a natural repository for con- 
fidence, and in any disturbance was witha 
sort of unanimous acclaim selected as the 
proper instrument of the public will. 

I’ven here that flattering destiny attended 
him ; for though at the time of the arrest, 
he had appeared upon the scene late, at once 
he seemed to inspire a general trustfulness 
in his ability to express and carry out the 
common. interests; and now, without any 
formal appotntment or election, stood in 
the center of the group, the acknowledged 
judge and master of the occasion. 

The group was not a large one. There 
were perhaps eight or ten men in all, among 
whom were Judge Markham, Abel Henshaw, 
and» Mark Redfern. ‘There were a few 
others, who, being recognized in a greater 
or less degree’ as leading spirits of the 
Cafion, felt that they had authority to be 
present at that acknowledged central coun- 
cil. “The company remained a small one, 
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and, with some dignity and thoughtfulness, 
discussed the weighty matter of the dispo- 
sition of the culprit. lor, though this was 
not the trial, and though it had been deter- 
mined that the trial should take place the 
next day and be attended. with scrupulous 
the case would allow, it could not but be 
perceived that, inasmuch as the criminal had 
already committed himself, there could be 
no question about the verdict, and that, in 
this informal deliberation, his fate would 
be determined. 

“You speak to the point, Judge Mark- 
ham,” said the Colonel, ‘‘and yet you speak 
as a lawyer rather than as one acquainted 
with the rights and necessities of a popula- 


tion like ours. You have been too lately in 


the East, you see; in a few months you will 
look at these matters with other eyes. You 
say that we haveno authority in law to take this 
man’s life, and that in any event we should 
not. take one life except for another; that 
the death penalty fora theft is not a thing 
to be thought of or allowed. Is not that 
your line of argument ?”’ 

‘¢Exactly, Colonel Rollock.. Nor do I 
see how you can avoid giving way to it.” 

«Only on the ground, Judge, that the 
necessitics of the country have made.a 
higher law, and one which under certain cir- 
cumstances you yourself will admit. What 
do you do with the Indian on the’ Plains 
who has stolen your horse, and .whom you 
overtake with the property in his possession ? 
He has his constitutional rights as well as 
any other person, perhaps, and yet you 
shoot him on the spot. Why do you not 
rather imprison. him for fivé or six years ? 
Because not only is there no available prison 
at hand, but if there was, the fellow would 
Jaugh at sucha puntshment. ‘Therefore you 
strip him of his constitutional rights, make 
a new law for the occasion, and shoot him, 
Now here is aman who ts as troublesome 


to our frontier civilization as is an. Indian 


on the Plains. He has already been pun- 


‘ished, probably for a similar offense, by the 


fairness and all the ceremony the nature of - 


“illegally, I must try to save him. Since, 


loss of his ears. He will not heed the 
warning, and does the same thing again. 
What, then, shall be done? Where are 
your State prisons? And, in lieu of them, 
must we let him go? By the same rule, you 
must then release any one who commits any 
crime that in more settled communities is 
not known asacrime unto death; and where 
then, in a little while, would be your per- 
sonal safety—yes, the safety of your child, 
Judge Markham ?” 

But still 

Took upon it in another light, Judge. 
In the East, you punish a man who forges a 


twenty-dollar check more severely than him 
who takes a twenty-dollar. bill from. off a 
counter. And why? Because the former 
crime can be. more easily committed, and 
therefore must be attended with greater 
severities for its prevention. © Now then, 
theft is an easy matter here, and hence the 
punishment of it must be more severe to act 
asa determent. We have no tron safes for 
our gold, nor stables for. our horses and 
mules.” 

‘*There may be some reason in what you 
say, Colonel; but yet not enough to con- 
vince me, at least in the present matter. I 
have no especial reason to care for this man; 
and yet, as I do not like to see a life taken 


then, I fail to convince you, I must try an- 
other course. _I was about to leave for San 
Francisco to-morrow noon, but now I will 
remain over. I will attend at what you call 
his trial, and will argue in his behalf. If 
that is insufficient, I will be present even at 
the place of execution, appeal to the people, 


and 

‘*No, no; don’t do that Judge,” inter- 
rupted the Colonel, laying his hand upon 
the other’s arm. ‘‘I don’t mean, you will 
understand, to keep you away for the pur- 
pose of insuring the fellow’s death. I don't 
want the responsibility of contriving that. 
I stand here as the exponent of the people’s 
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will, and if they say he should be hanged, I. 
can’t but agree with them that it should be 
On the other hand, if they say ‘Let 
I merely 


done. 
him go,’ I will cheerfully assent. 
now give you the hint to keep aloof, so that 
your ideas may have fair play. Stay away, 
and it may be possible that at the last mo- 
ment the miners will take compassion and 
I have known it 
Interfere, and 


let the wretch go free. 
happen, though not often. 
his doom is sealed.” 

‘¢And why?” 

‘*Because you are known: to be a lawyer. 
Men here are distrustful of the law and its 
agents. I do not say that they are wisely 
I simply state a fact. 
miners have been ruined by the law, as ad- 


sO. Many of these 


ministered by corrupt practitioners, and. 


they now dread it .as a pestilence, and will 
have none of it if they can help it. Others 
have not had much to do with the law per- 
sonally, but they believe it to be an instru- 
ment made up of delays, extortions, appeals, 
and exactions, and. they, too, will have 
none of it. Stay away, therefore, and trust 
to the only chance-—the possible awakening 
pity of a crowd. If they see you interfering, 
it will arouse all their tlerce sentiment of 
Opposition to the chance of any application 
of that old system which they have so learned 
to dread as one of injustice and oppression; 
and then no. power on earth can save the 
man.. Why, Judge Markham, there is no 
one in the whole mine who cannot do more 
for him than you can. Our friend here, 
Redfern, could do more than you, for he is 
known by the miners more intimately as one 
of themselves; and they somehow feel that 
in his bad luck of today he has some claim 
upon their sympathy, and they might take a 
notion to gratify him when they would not 
even listen to you.” 

‘*]T don’t know as to that, exactly,” Red- 
fern here broke in, somewhat to the aston- 
ishment of the Colonel, who had evidently 
not expected the argument to be taken up in 
‘¢T wouldn't think of putting 


that quarter. 
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forward my own bad luck as a reason for 
being listened to; but for all that, I have 
come here to try and save the man. Can I 
say a very few words, Colonel ?” 

‘* Certainly, Mark. 
the right to speak.” 

‘*T said, Colonel, that I would not think 
of asking anything from the mine because of 
my own bad luck in selling out for so little, 
and Ohio’s Pride immediately getting the re- 
ward of all my hard work. If by mention- 
ing it, though, I might get through sympathy 
what I wanted, I would not forbear. But all 
that, of course, has nothing to do with the 


Every one here has 


case. It’s the pure right and wrong of it 
that I would say a little about, if you will 

Warming up with his feelings, Redfern 
continued for some minutes pleading his 
cause before that little group; not saying 
any thing additional in the way of new ar- 
gument, indeed, but, after the manner of 
an uncultivated mind, repeating over and 
over again the same sequence of thought in 
somewhat different words. Yet even in this 
he gained some effect; for as he went on 
and gradually felt the hesitation with which 
he had commenced. disappear, his words 
came more fluently and with almost impas- 
sioned energy, and with something of an 
earnest affection for the culprit in whose be- 
half he pleaded. 

As he went on, expressions of sympathetic 


4nterest came out here and there, and hard 


features seemed to soften, as with some long 
unfelt emotion, and looked 
stealthily around at the others, as though to 
read how they were impressed with the 
scene, ready to yield if the common feeling 
wouldSallow it. 

But for a minute or two only; Colonel 
Rollock—the real arbiter in the matter— 
showed no’ signs of relenting; his face grad- 


one 


ually assuming a more severe expression than 
before, as though he were simply wearied of 
hearing a repetition of arguments that car- 
ried no weight with them, and consequently 
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could produce no effect in altering his 
views. And in the end he interrupted the 
other. 

‘This is all very. well, Mark, only it 
amounts to nothing, as you must yourself 
be aware. It is the same old story over 
If you had anything really to the 


again. 


purpose, Now 

“Only this, Colonel---I don’t know how 
you will regard it, but it comes with some 
force to myself. It seems as though what I 
say might have a little consideration given 
to it, if only for the reason that I havea 
great deal to gain by that man’s death, and 
so have a right to plead for his life as others 
might not. He and 
what, to aman in my place, is a fortune. 
If he dies, I win it; if he is saved, I lose. 


How, then, could I reconcile it with my 


stands between me 


conscience’ not to make an effort for him? 
Would it serve: me, do you think, to let him 
be hanged, and so find my soul lying heavy 
all the rest of my life, with the thought of 
having 
blood ? 

The Colonel laughed. 

‘Well really, since that isso, Mark, I do 


profited through ‘another person’s 


not know that we can show our friendship 
for you better than by letting things take 
their destined We 
course, be influenced to do any wrong for 
We should: not hang an in- 


course. must not, of 


your benetit. 
nocent man to help you to a fortune. But 
all the same, we should not. feel obliged to 
release a guilty man from well deserved pun- 
isament so as to Iet you deliberately ruin 
yourselft.—Well, Mark, the amount of it 
seems to be this: | do not see but that, af- 
ter this, your conscience should be clear, 
whatever happens. The law will take its 
course, and you will be benetited in spite of 
yourself. Certainly you must feel satisfied 
with having done all that you can.”’ 

Fora moment Mark paused. . Should he 


—could he—now accept that as the final 


verdict ? 
**Not all that I can do perhaps,” he then 
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said. 
must tell you, Colonel, though it hurts me 
to do so, and I would have liked not to be 
obliged to mention it. Come a little one 
side—here.—The fact is, Colonel,” he con- 
tinued, almost in a. whisper ‘‘you should 
yourself know something about this man. 
He is Bartley Preston—the son of old Pres- 
You remember that I 


And 


ton the postmaster. 

am hoping some day to marry Ruth. 

this, you see, is Ruth’s brother.” 
“<The the Colonel cried; 


and almost immediately his face began to 


deuce he. is!” 


lose something of its settled hardness. 

It is singular how little will sometimes in- 
fluence the most stubborn man towards a 
change ; to the modification or even the re- 
versal of a judgment that he has believed so 
firmly founded upon some immutable law of 
justice as to scem absolutely unalterable. 
—and the 
Colonel gave a long, subdued whistle.  ‘‘If 
you had only let me know about this be- 
fore !—See here—Henshaw ! I want you.” 

“Well, Colonel?” 

“We must consult a littte together, Hen- 
his turn 


“Vou really mean.to. tell, me’ 


said. the Colonel, now in 
queer thing has 
come up in this matter. ‘That tellow—the 
horse-stealer, you know—is a Puntacooset 
man, and little Ruth 
Mark hopes some day, you know, to marry 
—He ran away when he was young, it séems, 
and was thought to have died long ago, only 


shaw.” 


speaking In a whisper. 


Preston’s. brother. 


he didn't.. Such men never do, I suppose; 
but always turn up again at the wrong mo- 
ment. We 
can’t hang a Puntacooset man, can we ? The 


disgrace to the town and all that, you know; 


But here is the mischief of it. 


let alone how his family would feel about it. 
And our little colony here has gone along so 
quictly until now, and we are to’ disperse 
tomorrow, and we will hardly like to leave 
the memory of a tragedy hanging over us, 
in the end. 
would be sure to tell about it at home—such 
things are never entirely kept back—and 


‘There is one thing more that I 


And then, you see, some one 


| 
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when we get home ourselves, as any day we 
may, we should be questioned as to how it 
all came about, and—Hang it, man! Haven't 
you anything to say ?” 

‘¢T don’t want to give up my gray pony, 
Colonel.” 

‘¢ And, of course, that wouldn’t be nec- 
essary. The fellow will be glad enough to 
get off with such a small penalty as that. 
He will acknowledge your right to the pony 
—-will, if properly encouraged, repeat his 
story that he bought it from a stranger, not 
knowing that it had been stolen... You will 
accept his plea-—and tell the people that 
upon the whole you may have judged him 
a little too hastily. 
why, no harm was done there, after all. 


As to the pistol. shot— 


“And really, that is more a matter between 
yourself and himthanany oneelse. If you 
show that you don’t care to take it to-heart 
that an angry man sent a bullet within an 
inch of your hat, I dont know who else need 
do so. ‘And all this being so, Henshaw, it 
seems to me that—” 

As the Colonel spoke, suddenly there 
came rasping across the plain the quick, 
sharp report of a single rifle; and as by 
simultaneous impulse, that whole group of 
men. started and gazed wildly in that one 
direction, striving to pierce the gathered 
gloom. It was no novelty, at any hour of 


the day or night, to hear the crack of fire- 


arms—so common a thing, indeed,. that 


seldom caused remark or notice; but now 
this single sound seemed to bring to all'a 
certain vague, incomprehensible warning of 
unusual incident. ‘Thenasall stood speech- 
less, listening for other sounds, there came 
a wild cry, the hail of men to each other, 
the rapid rush from the borders of the plain 
to one central spot; and so, following the 
example, that little group of men who stood 
in judgment, broke up and _ hurried thither. 

At first, in the darkness and distance, 
nothing could be seen; but as they came 


nearer, a motionless figure lay upon the sod. 
A little crowd of men hurrying up from dif- 
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ferent directions had already gathered 
around. | 

Then from the nearest tent a small, white- 
clad figure glided swiftly to the spot, and 
sinking down upon the ground, lifted the 
wounded man’s head upon her lap, and with 
her handkerchief wiped the pale lips and 
brow, in a vain attempt to do something 
that might prove of service. It was Grace, 
who felt that here was weman’s work, from 
which she should not shrink; a work which 
she could now undertake unhindered by any 
one, and free from fear of misconstruction 
or reproof. | 

Then came more men hurrying to the 
scene, an ever increasing throng; plain 
miners startled from their tents, one of whom 
still held in his hand the little Bible he had 
been reading, and alongside of him Ohio’s 
Pride, unconsciously bottle 
from which, at the moment of the gun shot, 
he had been pouring out a fresh draught. 
The Chinaman, too, stood gazing wonder- 
ingly down, and at his side was Five-Ace 
his rifle excitedly over his 


grasping the 


Bill, flourishing 
head, in a paroxysm of dismay and fear that 
seemed for the instant to overpower every 
other emotion in the crowd and. make him 
even more conspicuously than the wounded 
man the centre of all observation. 

‘¢You should not have put me upon guard 
over him! ’ the man wildly cried out. ‘* You 
might have known what would come of it. 
I call you all to witness that I did not in- 
tend to kill him, so help me God! WhenI 
saw that he had got free and crawled under 
the tent, and was running away, I fired only 
to frighten him and make him stop. I did 
not mean to hit him.” 

‘© Tt would have been more to your credit, 
if you Aad intended to hit him; then the 
more surely would you have done your duty,” 
remarked Colonel Rollock, speaking now 
with all his natural magisterial rigidity of 
tone. ‘Since he was trying to escape, it 
was necessary that you should have killed 


him—if, indeed, he be really dead.” 


= 
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With that, the Colonel stooped down, and 
placed his hand over the heart. Dead, in- 
deed! The bullet, whether by accident or 
not, had sped straight to the heart. ‘There 
was no other wound. And now, as one of 
the party brought a brand from the nearest 
fire and held it close down for a torch, they 
could see upon the dead man’s face a look 
they had never noticed before: with death, 
there had come a newlife to the expression, 
as it were—or, rather, the old life of boy- 
hood, so long obscured by vicious indul- 
gence, had come back, in all its purity, and 
driven off the later and debased traits of a 
fallen manhood. Gone, forever, the mean, 
cringing look: he lay gazing up at the sky, 
with a soft curl clustering around each 


temple. 

‘‘Just as poor Ruth might have liked to 
see him—as she remembers him now, I sup- 
pose,’ murmured Redfern, as he stooped 
over and dwelt upon the features. ‘‘You go 
on to the city tomorrow, Judge Markham? 
Wait until noon, and I will go with you, on 
my way home. ‘There is nothing to keep 
me here now. Even if there were, the 
thought comes over me that I should not 
like to stay, digging around so heartless-like, 
with Ruth’s brother lying close at hand un- 
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der the turf. And the funeral, Judge—you 
will help me with that? For you see this is 
my affair, Colonel. No others should come 
in, only as I ask themto. He must be 
buried by me, carefully and kindly, forget- 
ting his—his errors. We will put him un- 
der yonder pine, where the shade will be 
over him, and where there is no gold, so 
that he will never be disturbed... Will some 
one lend me a knife ?” 

The Colonel ‘proffered his, drawing it, 
long and gleaming, from its sheath : and 
Mark, again stooping over, gently cut off one 
of the soft, fair curls, and wrapping it care- 
fully up, put it away. 

“T will give her that, Judge. I need not 
tell her how he died ; but I can say that I 
found and recognized him ; and that he is 
dead. Perhaps she will not ask to hear any 
more. If she does, it will do no harm if I 
make up some little story, to soften things. 
But it will be best that she should know, 
even now, for-certain, that he is really dead 
—~and I know that she will be pleased to 
have the lock of hair. And as for myself, 
Judge, I know that I shall never cease to 
thank God that I kept my own integrity and 


manhood to the end !” 
Leonard Kip. 


[THE END. ] 


WHEN I-SHALL SLEEP. 


Life’s hours that speed so fast, 
Will bring the time when [ shall sleep at last; 


When mortuary psalms 


Have dropped to silence, and the folded palms 
Lie on the pulseless breast, 

In the mute eloquence of boundless rest. 
But Nature speaks to me 

With such a pathos, grace, and majesty, 


I love to think a sense 


Of allits grandeur, bloom, and opulence, 
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And marvels manifold, 
May pierce to me beneath the daisied mold. 
Haply to me might reach 


The silvery drip of dews; the warbled speech 
Of thrush, or jubilant lark 
On shimmering wings climbing the dewy dark, 


Ere young Aurora fills 


With lucent gold the chalice of the hills. 
The songs of dallying brooks 
Pearling their ways through ferns and mossy nooks, 


Perchance might steal to me, 
Chorused with anthems of the voiceful sea. 

I think I could but know | 
When in their sumptuousness the violets blow; 


When lilies dower the air 


With odors rich as thought, and pure as prayer; 


And, clothed in vernal sheen, 


The dusky pines are tipped with daintier green ;— 


Conscious when western skies 
Are tesselate with hues of Paradise; 


While, rich as with the glow 


Of fallen rainbows, bloom the vales below. 


And while through mutable years, 


From nebulous dust sweep on the new-born spheres, 


Earth’s glamour and its gold 


In panoramic loveliness unrolled, 


Shall curtain, tranced and deep, 
The strange, sweet rest that is not death, nor sleep. 


E. A. S. Page. 
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When it became known to their friends 
that Piscator and the Artist had planned to 
go camping, every one of the dear five hun- 
dred promptly arose with -remarks. Some 
there were to strongly disapprove and dis- 
suade; a larger number who would hint an 
amiable willingness to go with them: while 
all overwhelmed them with advice. They 
listened only to him who said; ‘‘ Go to the 
paradise of Colorado—Estes Park.” 


And one golden summer morning saw 
the pair noisily jolting toward their goal, 
mounted on the high seat of a great ‘* prai- 
rie schooner,’ reluctantly towed along, as 
it were, by a pair of lank and low-spirited 
old horses. 

‘*T’m so thankful that, we’re married, 
dear !” irrelevantly exclaimed the Artist. 

‘Well, since you remind me of it, so 
am [.”’ 
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‘*] mean, particularly, because I can put 
my feet up.” She complacently surveyed 
the stout little boots audaciously tilting 
against the dashboard. 

‘«¢And I mean more especially because | 
can light my old pipe.” He drew the pre- 
cious bit of brierwood and a_ handful. of 
loose tobacco from his pocket. 

Then he looked at the .Artist in the ab- 
surd straw hat that, tied under her chin gip- 
sy-wise, protruded in front and rear like awn- 
ings over a shop window; with her short 
gray gown, and those free and easy. boots 
perched where surely no. lady’s foot had 
ever been before; andthe Artist gazed upon 
Piscator, in his disreputable old clothes and 
cowboy hat; and each laughed at the other 
till tears Were in their eyes. 

Overhead glowed the beautiful Colorado 
sky, blue as a sapphire at the zenith, mer- 
ging softly into the tender tint of the tur- 
quoise that blurred the outlines of the snowy 
range against the western horizon. Nearer 
loomed the foothills, vast billows of purple, 
and brown, and green, and all the rest as 
far as the eye could see, seemed clothed in 
cloth of gold. 

The bare fields were tawny with sun-dried 
grass, and acre upon acre of ripening grain 
undulated in shimmering waves of green and 
gold. ‘Tall suntlowers flaunted over their 
heads as they passed; wild marigold, Mexi- 
can poppies, Coreopsis, cone flowers, and 
asters tangled themselves in riotous profu- 


sion by the wayside; and where nothing else 


could grow and blossom was that beauty 


born of ugliness, the cactus. It was as if 
all the gold in Colorado’s veins had poured 
itself forth in flowers. 

Here and there they passed a ranch house, 
and sometimes a ficld where, with much 
noisy bustle, the mowing machine was lay- 
ing low the wheat; or, perhaps, they met a 
farmer's wagon; and then the Artist would 
demurely tuck her feet out of sight and sus- 
tain herself with unsteady dignity on the 


high seat until they had passed by. The 
farmer’s wife was generally with him in the 
wagon, and she always stared with grim as- 


tonishment at the young woman in the ec- 


centric headgear, while friendly greeting was 
exchanged between the men in the pleasant 
Western fashion. 

With a delightful sense of vagrancy, they 
journeyed along regardless of time. ‘There 
was no hurry. And when they had come 
into the wild and beautiful St. Vrain Canon, 
where every turn In the road reveals a scéne 
to make an artist’s fingers tingle, or a pool 
to stir an angler’s soul,. they might dawdle 
along as the spirit moved them. “Lhe creek 
was swollen from recent rains, but two 
speckled prizes well worth the cooking Pis- 
cator had to add to their a/ fresco supper, 
over which they lingered Hike children en- 
joying their first picnic. 

They were prepared to pitch their tent 
wherever night might find them; but after 


the long day of knocking about, it was plcas- 


ant to find a mountain ranch house willing 
to take them in. 

‘“We don’t have many ladies stop here, ’ 
dubiously remarked the hostess, introducing 
the Artist to her room. <A _ hot little oven- 
like apartment, containing a bed assertive 
of feathers, a stand, and a lamp attracting a 
whirring swarm of moths and mosquitoes 
through the small open window... No other 
furniture whatever: No water—-no towels 
no toilet conveniences of any sort. 

‘Ah, very comfortable indeed, with 
amiable hypocrisy exclaimed the weary and 
dust-grimed guest, while her heart’ sank. 
‘Tf you will kindly give us water, and towels, 
and a wash-bowl.”’ 

But the lady of the ranch was not to be 
caught rashly committing herself to anything. 

“We don't have many ladies come along,” 
she repeated reflectively. after a con- 
siderable. pause, she added, as making a 
general remark apropos of nothing in par- 
ticular. ‘*Most folks that come along jest 


> 
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come down to the back stoop to wash up.” 

we prefer to ‘wash up’ in our room,” 
suavely retorted this unusual visitor. 

And it was evidently borne upon. the 
hostess’ mind that ladies, when they did 
come along, were perhaps entitled to. es- 
pecial. consideration, for presently, as the 
travelers were desultorily: chatting on the 
front doorsteps, she came to them. 

‘*Be you used to sleepin” between sheets? ” 
she asked, with all the repose of manner at- 
tributed to the caste of Vere de Vere. 

“We generally) do,” returned Piscator 
gently. 

‘Some folks does; but most folks that 
come along would jest rather lay between 
the blankets when the hights is chilly ; so, 
thinks I, PH ask,” and with grave compo- 
sure, she retired. | | 

But after all she did her best, and they 
tound no fault with their quarters that night, 
albeit some of the toilet appointments left a 
smile on their lips as they fell asleep, and 
stirred them to fresh laughter with waking. 

And what breakfast awaited them! 
‘There were fresh mountain raspberries, with 
cream so thick that ite lay on. the rosy 
mound like frosting -on a. cake. There 
Were trout just browned to a turn, ham, 
flanked with the gold) and. white disks /of 
eggs, and baked potatoes, for which there 
was more of the thick cream. Preserves 
there were of two kinds;. biscuits, cookies, 
and old-fashioned twisted doughnuts; to sav 
nothing of the.custard and lemon. pies; 
while; as it should be, the coffee was the 
crown of, the feast. With what must that 
table groan on sthanksgiving day! the visi- 
tors pondered, as they procecded on their 
Way. 

A misty gray sky promised rain; but the 
Artist wilfully refused to retreat. under cover 
to a seat.on the load in. the body of the 
wagon, even when the storm fell upon them 
With a fury that mocked at the flimsy pro- 


tection of ulsters and gossamers. And thus 


the long hours dragged wearily by, though 
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the travelers bravely joked and laughed 
with chattering teeth, struggling hard to 
practise the Mark ‘lapley | philosophy, 
while icy drops were trickling down each 
red nose, and dripping from their eyelashes 
like tears. 

It was well on toward noon when they 
came upon the brow of the hill overlooking 
Kstes Park, one of the finest scenes Colora- 
do has to offer the lover of nature. ‘* Fair 
as a garden of the Lord,” the valley lies 
before the traveler, as he comes over the 
hilkona bright summer day—all below glow- 
ing in rich golden green, through which the 
little river tortuously twists its way like an 
embroidery of silver thread, while 

“Phe mountains that enfold 
In their wide sweep the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold, 

That guard enchanted ground.” 

Now, though the rain had ceased for the 
time, the snowy range was shrouded in 
dense, gray clouds, and a veil of mist floated 
over the emerald lowland: but nothing could 
rob fair Estes Park of all her summer beau- 
ty, and the spirits of the travelers somewhat 
revived. 

‘“We might go over to the hotel for din- 
ner,” suggested Piscator wistfully: but they 
would do nothing of the kind, decided the 
Artist, full of vanity as well as vexation of 
spirit because of her disheveled appearance. 

** Be sure and go to Devil’s Gulch if you 
want to see trout,” had advised the mentor 
who had sent them to the Park. 

So straight for Devil’s Gulch they went, 
humpety bump, across the stubble of a 
new mown hay ficld; for they had asked 
directions of a man opportunely met, and 
found they could cut off several miles of the 
way by going across lots, fording the creek, 
and striking the trail on the other side. 

“* But the creek seems horribly high!” 
cried the artist nervously, as they neared 
the. bank. 

‘* Never mind; we may find a little fishing 
just the same.” 

With a flounder and splash, down they 
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went off the steep bank, the foaming current 


almost to the wagon bottom as it swayed 
along over the hidden rocks. 

‘“We might stop a minute and throw a fly 
now, if you like,” with benevolent air sug- 
gested he whose hopes were fixed on trout, 
halting in mid-stream. | 

‘“What!—here ?” shrieked his wife, wildly 
clutching the seat as the wagon tilted side- 
should simply de!” ‘The whip 
was used and the lady was saved: but Pisca- 


Ways. 


tor looked disappointed. 

And then began a rough scramble to find 
the trail. 
tance had seemed as softly rounded as the 


The grassy slope that froma dis- 


surface of an inverted saucer, now began to 
develop surprises in the shape of gullies and 
ravines, all seeming to cross at right angles 
their supposed bee line toward the trail. 

‘IT believe the fate of the Wandering Jew 
has fallen upon us!” whimpered the Artist, 
after half an hour of evidently. profitless 
wandering. ‘The rain had begun again, in 
a chill, penetrating drizzle; and upon the 
wanderers, cold, wet, and hungry, gloom 
had fallen. 

“Well, 
meminisse suvabit,” 

‘TI don't believe it!” with icy contempt 
‘*And—oh!—I 
the 


brace up, litthke woman. 


at the idea. wish we had 


never come!’ and worn-out Woman 


turned her back upon her dismayed lord, and 
—burst into tears. 
but when 


to the bottom 


Piseator said nothing; they 


had bounced down of the 
next gully, he looked sharply all: around— 
there was not a soul within: miles, as he 
knew, but habit is strong—and then he took 
his wife in his arms and kissed her. It was 


a cold. douche in her face from his. wet 
beard, but the result was as he expected. 
She smiled again. 
And now,’ said he, we must have 
some luncheon.” 
So the horses were taken out and made 
glad with oats; while the housewife brought 


And all 


out sandwiches, cakes, and truit. 
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the time the rain was falling more gently, 
until of a sudden a great flood of misty sun- 
shine came pouring down upon them; and 
looking around they saw grand old Long's 
Peak throwing off his clothing of clouds. 

‘¢And now we are going to find the 
trail,” prophesied the lady; and they did. 
They discovered further that they could 
scarcely have thrown a stone in that direc- 
tion within the last half hour without mak- 
ing that trail one stone the rougher, for 
they had been going almost beside it. 

A couple of hours later they were plun- 
ging down one. of the roughest, steepest, and 
seemingly most interminable of hillsides that 
it had ever been the misfortune of either to 
encounter. Every foot of the way seemed 
to involve a fall of no less than ten inches, 
and with the stout brake applied until the 
back wheels dragged motionless, the horses 
were straining every nerve to hold back the 
heavy wagon. With their every nerve ting- 
ling with excitement and suspense, the mo- 
ments seemed hours before they emerged up- 
on. comparatively level ground, and caught 
sight of a little brook twisting along among 
overhanging alders and aspens. 

‘¢It must be Devil’s Gulch !” they cried. 

Soon appeared the cabin that had figured 
in their directions as the abode of a cowboy 


who lived there alone. They saw no sign of 


life about the place, however, as they passed, 


and it seemed quite likely that the unfortu- 
nate lad had hanged himself in despair, 
from the awful loneliness of the place. 
Rough was the road, and the artist pre- 
So they slowly 
seemed likely 


ferred to get out and walk. 
proceeded, until the 
to ‘frun into a squirrel track, and so on up 
a tree: Clearly the wagon could not go 
much farther, and Piscator had joined his 


Way 


wife to search out a sufficient space of level 
ground to pitch a tent, when they stumbled 
upon a deserted cabin, almost hidden away 
among the trees. 

Needless to say, they jumped that ranch 


at once. In a trice Piscator had made a 
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brush broom and swept the dirty floor of 
the one room; had brought in the blankets 
and pillows, and arranging these had com- 
The 
boxes of provisions and the small bag of 


manded his wife to lie down and rest. 


clothing were deposited in a corner, the 
portable table and camp chairs launched 
upon their legs; and the horses established 
in the old corral with generous measure of 
eats. And then the tireless Piscator brought 
out his rubber wading breeches and hob- 
nailed shoes, and hung his creel over his 
shoulder, and twisted an extra ‘‘ leader” 
around the crown of his hat. 

‘*We must have trout for supper,” he 
said, fitting together the joints of the Leon- 
ard split bamboo—dainty as. a lady’s finger, 
but strong to do its work as a giant’s arm. 

The Artist, left alone, excused herself 
from further resting, and bustled about like 
a true housewife, treating the floor to an- 


other application of the broom—did éver a 


man dream that corners accumulate dirt >—. 


running down to the creek for water, clear 
and cold as the snows from which it had but 
just parted, gathering a bunch of flowers by 
the way, and hunting out a broken bottle to 
serve asa vase. The table covered with a 
red cloth, the bright boyquet.in the center, 


the new tin dishes gleaming like silver, the 


paper napkins fluted in the cups, and all the 
luxuries of the ‘‘grub-box”. invitingly set 
forth, looked delightfully cosy. And just 


as the last touch completed the work, came_ 


Piscator’s cheery whistle from the creek. 

‘© Only three-—but the largest 1s fourteen 
inches long, and the smallest no less than 
eleven,” he called out, tossing the creel to 
the Artist, that she might see their hand- 
some proportions and exquisite coloring. 

And what. ‘a supper it was! ‘* Never 
were fish so delicious!” cried one, picking 
the last bone. ‘* Or. coffee so refreshing !” 
declared the other, holding out his cup to 
be refilled. 

The feast ended, while the wife washed 
_the dishes, her lord brought great boughs 
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of fresh pine beside the roaring camp-fire, 
and, as he smoked his evening pipe, pro- 
ceeded to make their bed, clipping off the 
green tassels—‘‘ Rocky Mountain feathers ” 
—until, before it was quite dark, he had a 
goodly pile to carry into the cabin. On 
this fragrant mattress the blankets and pil- 
lows were arranged, and there was a_ bed 
full of solid comfort for weary limbs. 

They breakfasted with the early birds 
next morning. And what appetites they 
had !—the great trout, which had been saved 
as the mainstay of the feast, proving quite 
like Abt’s goose, that was a little too much 
for one, but much too little for two. 

Equipped then each for his occupation 
they sallied forth 
tremulous plank, and through a sunny bit 
of meadow where every step fell upon flow- 
ers, and the perfumed breeze was full of the 
hum of insect life; on into the dense woods, 
where the giant pines and spruces had in- 
terlaced their boughs so closely that only an 
occasional sunbeam trickled through like a 
spot of red gold on the somber carpet of 
dead pine needles, where one waiked with 
Far away 


across the creek on a 


steps as noiseless as a ghost’s. 
from the twilight calm reigning here among 
these old tree trunks, sounded the sighs and 
the 
eternal restlessness with which all nature 


whispers of the branches overhead, 
frets under its enforced calm. 
Just below where a rushing fork had 
added its-waters to the creek, they came 
upon the bank again. Here was a pool, 
the deep, dark water mottled with reflec- 
tions boughs, all like 


polished tortoise shell inlaid with curling 


from overhanging 


lines of silver, a point of rocks turning the 
water into the most enticing riffle. And 
in a moment the water was farther ruffled 
by a pair of wading breeches and hob-nailed 
shoes that would. plant themselves in mid- 
stream. 

‘‘Spit on the bait, dear,” the Artist ad- 
‘vised, recalling a tradition of childhood. 
But necromancy is uncalled for in Colorado 


‘ 
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Scarcely a moment has the nine 
‘brown hackle.” 


waters. 
foot leader, with its 
‘‘coachman,” and black gnat ’’—vartety to 
tempt the most whimsical trout appetite — 
skittered over the gleaming surface, when 
there isa rise. A deft strike of the bending 
bamboo, and the first struggle has begun. 

Bur-rz-rz-rz! shricks the recl as the trout 
—ah, can it be possible ?—there are two of 
them! both madly darting down the stream, 
while the delicate rod bends until it ts like 
a gigantic hook. = Skillfully the angler plays 
his prizes as they renew their efforts to es- 
cape, and loudly cries the whrermsreel. 
Patiently he waits, deftly drawing them back 
again and again, while fainter grows the tale 
of the reel, until at last they lie on the bank 
—two little beauties; the one nine inches 
long; his fellow but a half-inch less. 

Not so bright in coloring as their Eastern 
brothersy-the Rocky Mountain trout are yet 
exquisitely handsome -ereateres; the silvery 
white of the stomach shading softly to the 
smoky brown of the back, with a flush of 
red on either side, as if the life blood were 
glowing through the delicate skin. Brilliant 
scarlet gleams on gills and anterior fins, and 
the dainty black spots dotted over all are 
round as beads. 

Seventeen trout the happy Piscator. lures 
from that pool before he moves on down 
the stream; and fifteen more he has added 
when he comes back to where the Artist sits 
sketching. has lost his leader in some 
brush; the precious ‘‘hackle” that has so 
successfully tickled the trout palate is gone, 
and much of his good nature has plainly 
gone with it. Shakspere found philoso- 
phy of no avail in a case of toothache: and 
neither does it seem of any use in the 
suffering that afflicts an angler when his 
leader breaks. 

But suddenly he jumps up, his face illu- 
minate. ‘‘I’ve-seen a whale!” he declares, 
hurriedly unwinding the extra leader from 
his hat. Anxiously he casts off just on the 


edge of the swirl. A few moments of sus- 
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pense, a great head with greedily opened 
jaws: but evidently the new ‘‘brown hackle” 
is disappointing on a near inspection, and 
the monster has come and gone like a flash. 
The Artist has knocked over her easel in the 
hurry to reach the bank, and _ shares the ex- 
citement of the fisherman, whose hands are 
tremulous with eagerness, as the three flies 


‘are alluringly skittered over the foam-flecked 


surface. ‘lhe great fish proves that he has 
not outgrown the *weakness of. greediness. 
Comes a sudden scream from the reel, a low 
cry of triumph from the angler: and the 
hands that are playing the mighty prize have 
grown firm as steel. Full fifty feet of line 
whirs out like a flash, and then as the vic- 
tim hesitates he-is lost, and back he ts help- 
lessly dragged against the current, while 
now a note of triumph seems to ring in the 
chant of the reel. Another mad_ break for 
freedom; another, and yet another, and still 
the mighty captive seems lusty as at first. 
Suddenly comes a groan of despair from the 
angler, loudly echoed by his colleague on 
the bank. ‘The trout has torn itself from 
the hook; andthe Piscatorial skyis shrouded 
in gloom. 

Wildly 
following the fugitive, but to no purpose, 
There is no sign of a rise; 


they run down the stream 
as it appears. 
and it appears doubtful if the angler will 
ever smile again. ‘To have caught such a 
prize, and then let him escape, 1s maddening. 

is.whére lost’ my. ‘leader;:”’ the 
victim of blighted hopes listlessly observes, 
pointing to some alder boughs dipping into 
the stream. 

‘¢ How the current tosses them about,” 
remarks the Artist, studying how that effect 
of motion might be managed in a sketch. 

Piscator madly dashes toward the swaying 
branches. 

‘The trout!’ -he hoarsely cries, his eyes 
round with surprise. ‘‘It has caught itself 
on the old brown hackle!” 

Sure enough, there he is, hanging by the 
silvery thread of the lost leader, while the 
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pliant alder is playing him in his death 
struggle like a skilled angler. 
makes a wild dash down the stream, the 
green bough will bend and give, yiglding 
more and more, but never breaking, never 
relaxing its hold on that tiny thread twisted 
so curiously in and out among the twigs and 
As the trout stops-exhausted, back 
dragging its prey 
And so 


leaves. 
the branch rebounds, 
securely along against the current. 
the struggle goes on until the noble fish is 
drowned and drawn ashore. He proves to 
be the leviathan of that trout stream, measur- 
ing nineteen inches from tip to tip, while 
his weight must have been’ something over 
three pounds. 

And so began a week of Arcadian pleas- 
antness ; days of sunshine, and nights that 
carried narcotic draughts in their cool breez- 
es. How the ramblers reveled in the glori- 
ous weather, the grand scenery-—and_ the 
fishing! How they ate! how they slept! 
and how they startled the echoes with their 
songs and laughter ! : 

They arose with the dawn and breakfasted 
on trout—-the small details of coffee, bread 
and jam, and green corn roasted in the ashes, 
counting for little. Then they strolled 
down the stream to sketch and fish until 
dinner time-called them back again. More 
trout: and then they stretched themselves 
out .on the. Rocky Mountain feathers 
and dozed or read through the heat of the 
midday, until they sallied forth again to -re- 
turn in the gloaming and eat their supper— 
trout once more! by the light of the roaring 
camp fire. 

No castaway on desert island ever found 
himself. more completely isolate from the 
world of his fellow week. had 
passed. by, and another was well after it, 
while not a human being had disturbed 
No mail, no daily papers, 


men. A 


their solitude. 
no bores, no bother.. It was a new world, 
where the talk contentedly dribbled on-about 
flies. and. fishing, the day’s sketch, or a 
strange flower; or in vague cogitations as to 


Vou. 


A | Rocky Mountain 


As the victim 
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who had been the people that had been 
before-them living in this miountain eyrie. 
Sometimes there stirred a ripple of excite- 
ment, as when a stalwart buck and four 
does one day looked down at them from the 
cliff that overlooked the cabin across the 
creek, for a moment so near that one might 
almost have hit them with a pebble, but 
away like the wind before Piscator could 
reach the Winchester. Another day, thrill- 
ing as the discovery of the man Friday’s 
footprint, was.a fresh track near the creek, 
which the Artist insisted must have been 
made bya bear. And there was always the 
great tangle of elk-horns piled up near the 
house to suggest a country abounding in 
wild life. Yet withal the days slipped by 
as full of restful quiet as of sunshine. 


discontent may 


But. even into Arcadia 
The creek was not all that Pisca- 
were 


creep. 
tor’s fancy had painted, and there 
melancholy occasions when, for unknown 
reason, he could not get a rise. He caught 
more than they could eat, to be sure; but 
when was angler’s ambition contained 
within such practical and reasonable limits ? 
And after the episode of the bear track, the 
Artist confessed to a growing restlessness. 
So one day saw them in the wagon again, 
toiling back over the hills. 

A ‘week of desultory vagabond wander- 
ing followed, as trout or fair scene beck- 
oned; making or breaking camp as fancy 
held or moved them. ‘They explored 
Black Cation and Willow Park. They fol- 
lowed Fall River back to its laughing, rol- 
licking babyhood in Horseshoe Park. And 
the Artist sketched, and Piscator caught 
trout, until he had the largest kind of a 
fishy tale to tell of his prowess when they 
came back to the dear five hundred. 
half of Estes 


cried 


you did not: see 
Park!” their 
when they had told the 


reproachfully 
story of their 


mentor 


rambling. 
‘*But we are going again some. day !” 


they declared, and meant it. 
M. £. S. Stickney. 
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MOONRISE AT. MONTEREY. 


All through the sultry evening hours 
The fluctuant tide’s soft swell was heard, 


And to the cadence sang a bird 
Amid the bright acacia flowers. 


A bat zigzagged across the night, 
And in the dark the spiders spun 
Their webs, that would, at rise of sun, 
Be little silvery paths of flight. 


Clear notes of song dropped down the air, 
Well-rounded, perfect pearls of sound ; 
A star sprang eastward, and was drowned 


In outer ether, none knew where. 


Then, as o’er Latmian leas of yore 
She rose to greet Endymion, 
kull-orbed and fair the moon outshone 


Above the wide Pacific shore. 


Clinton Scollara. 


SOME OF .JON’THAN’S NEW. IDEES. 


Adaptability is sometimes a dangerous 
gift; | 
teaching district school, found it a wonder- 
fully 


Was 


one, especially ‘when — she 


helpful 


thrust into new and_= disagreeable 


surroundings. 

‘¢What I have to do, is what I like to 
do,” she remarked philosophically when 
people asked her opinions of things she had 
to endure in her itinerant work. | 

So when she received a call to tinisha 
term at the Pike Branch [District she went 
fortified to accept whatever fortune had in 


store for her. 


She resolutely forgot the stark ugliness of 


but Phebe Martin, after a few years of 


like a rush of enchanted 
grand old trees delighted her too. 


the little whitewashed cabin that became 
her home, and rejoiced in the beautiful 
landscape that stretched before the door. 
She never tired of watching the grain, for- 
ever shoaling from green to gold, and sur- 
ging up and down the valley under the wind 
‘The 


Every- 


waters. 


where the oaks towered in arches and colon- 
nades that might have graced a baron’s do- 
main. .She | hour under 
them, looking up through the branches that 
wrote In cipher on the sky, and dreaming 


spent many an 


of past or future, or reading good poetry. 
Mount St. John and the Sanhedrim in the 
west grew to be like dear friends to her, as 
she watched them daily—in the. morning 
sharply outlined in purest blue, not like in- 


| 
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animate earth, but seeming to pulsate with 
inherent life; at noon with. softer configura- 
tions, gray, as though swathed in deer-skin; 
and at evening palest lilac, with a glow of 
radiance behind them like a halo round a 
blessed head. 

‘© Ah!” said Phebe, ‘‘if I could live out 
doors all the time and not be stifled in that 
little house!” 

The nights at first seemed unendurable. 
The cabin was over-run with rats and mice, 
which held orgies in the nooks and cran- 
nies ef roof and walls, and whisked in- 
quisitively across her bed, and familiarly 
darted under her pillows. ‘The. landlady 
would allow no cats around the place, for 
their taste for young turkey depopulated her 
flock; and poison was too ‘*resky.” So 
the rats and mice increased in numbers and 
daring. Phebe, after a time, quelled the riot 
among her nerves by. reasoning that the 
world had known but one Bishop Hatto, 
though rodents were an. ancient Institution. 
This philosophy and the constant visita- 
tions combined to banish fear and nervous- 
ness, until she was able to sleep calmly. 

Though the family rose at daybreak, and 
bustled about on every side of her just as 
Phebe had reached her: most refreshing 
slumber, she persuaded herself that a morn- 
ing walk, listening to the songs of the larks, 
and watching the shifting shadows on moun- 
tains and: valley, was.a feast of sound and 
sight that could be appreciated only when 
the day was young. 3 

The landlady, slim, with stooping shoul- 
ders and a hobbling walk, irresistibly re- 
minded Phebe of one of her own turkey hens. 
She smoked, too, and boasted that she could 
‘oit away with more Jeems River Honey 
Dew tobacker than the ole man, an’ he 
wa’n’t no slouch at it, neither.” “Lhe woman 
went about with her pipe in her mouth con- 


stantly—or at least when she wasn’t hunting 
for it or loading it up. © Strange seasoning 
thus got into the food at times. — but Phebe 


compromised with a healthy appetite, a dainty 
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stomach, and an aversion to tobacco as an 
article of diet, by announcing that potatoes 
cooked with their jackets on, and eggs 
boiled in the shell were her favorite viands; 
and persisted in following this diet unless 
she could help prepare the meals, as she 
sometimes did. 

When an investigation, instituted by the 
landlord himself, one day, as tothe unusual 
flavor of the coffee, disclosed the fact that 
one of the Jandlady’s lost short pipes was 
lending its strength and aroma to that 
of the berry, Phebe was confirmed in the 
belief that coffee is not a wholesome bever- 
age, and henceforth water became her drink. 

With people as with things she accepted 
the inevitable. She talked sympathetically 
to every one, and all Pike Branch was in 


‘love with the school-marm. 


sut the experience, at once grotesque and 
pathetic, which she most delighted to relate 
in after years, was. of her first party at Pike 
Branch. 

Phebe had heard the children. discussing 


the coming event for several days, and had °* 


gathered that the party was to celebrate Al- 
viny Missouri Dusenberry’s seventeenth birth- 
day ; though as she was unacquainted with 
the family she had not expected to beinvited. 

But the week before the august day, a 
neighbor’s child brought her a verbal invita- 
tion. Phebe, remembering that her land- 
lady and Mrs. Dusenberry were not on speak- 
ing terms, and that therefore no conveyance 
from her boarding place could be obtained, 
politely declined, explaining her inability to 
get to Mrs. Dusenberry’s. “But the hospi- 
table party-givers again sent word that ‘‘if 
that was all to hender her comin’ ” they would 
that she got there.” 

The longed for date came at last. Very 
little studying was done in school that day, 
for every child was going to the party. 
Every girl had ner hair painfully rolled over 
tea-leads, or braided in innumerable tight 
tails, in preparation for the evening’s -curls 


and crimps. 
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Phebe, glancing out of the window in 
the afternoon, happened to see a slouching 
figure coming down the road. She won- 
dered vaguely who it could be, for passers-by 
were rare. ‘Then she forgot all about it, 
until the murmurous hum of indolence in 
the house was broken in upon by a peculhar 
chuckling noise outside the door. Sudden- 
ly one of the big girls with a head-dress of 
lead rushed out. After ashort parley she 
came in triumphantly with the awkward 
figure Phebe had noticed at her side. 


‘*Teacher,” she said dramatically from 


the threshold, ‘*this is Mr. Jon’than Rob- 
bins.”’ 

Phebe bowed gravely and asked the visitor 
to be seated. 

He doubled his ungainly figure into a 
series of angles, and. wriggled between a 
bench and a desk. Phebe took an inven- 
tory of the long drab hair, the eyes with a 
great expanse of white, in the center of 
which was a small spot about two shades 
darker than the. rest, the long face, covered 
‘with scattering beard, and wondered what 
the man had come for. He did not seem 
to take much interest in school matters, for 
he yawned alarmingly, with a creaking 
sound, during a lecture on objective case, 
and began trimming his nails and cracking 
his finger joints when the geography class 
Was reciting. 

At recess time every pupil passed out, 
and Phebe hoped that the uneasy guest 
would depart too. But Mr. Robbins only 
shuffled his feet and stretched himself. 

Phebe spoke pleasantly of the weather, 
and the oppressive heat. Mr. Robbins ad- 
mitted that it was ‘‘ blamed hot an’, sweaty 


99 


atravelin’!” ‘*T’ve just came down from 


St. John, raound by Colusy, too,” he went 
the mountains I 


‘fan: comin out 


feel the heat powerful. [ haint had no rest, 
_ neither, sence I’ve been here. You see Mts’ 
Dusenberry’s a goin’ to give party for 
Alviny Missouri to-night, an’ folks thinks 
be no. doin’s 


about here that there can’t 
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‘thaout Jon’than .Robbins to run 
Everything seems to come on my-shoulders. 
I’ve been to twenty different places today 
seein’ about things, an’ invitin’ folks, an’ 
now I’ve dropped in to invite you.” 
you, that was unnecessary 
SETS. 
berry has already invited me, and promised 


trouble,” broke in Phebe. Dusen- 


to send for me.” 
That’s. fell 
I've got to come 


‘*Ves, I know all about it. 
onto any shoulders, too. 
an’, get you.” 

The rueful yet important air with which 
this urgent ‘‘invitation”’ was delivered, was 
almost too much for Phebe. ‘*O, I couldn’t 
think of imposing on you so!” she said. 
‘*]’]] write a note to. Mrs. Dusenberry and 
ask her to excuse me —”’ 

“OQ, I’ve got it to do,” said the resigned 
master of ceremonies, who really felt) quite 
proud of the idea of escorting the popular 
school-marm. ‘*You be. ready about. sun- 
down, an’ I'll be after you; ” and he hurried. 
off with the air of one who had discharged a 
disagreeable task. 

At the supper table that night, Phebe told 
ejaculated the landlady. ‘‘I s’pose Jon’than 

Of 
If 


was a gal I wouldn't step out.o’ the house 


of her visitor and the invitation. 


thought he was a doin’ that job up fine. 
all eediots, he is the most surprisin’. 


with sech an objeck.” 

‘<Come, come now, woman,” put in the 
landlord; ‘*I reckon school-marm has seen 
bigger fools ’n Jon’than.” | 

‘Well now, pap, I reckon ’t would crowd 
her putty tight to find another sich a speci- 
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ment,” maintained the wife. 
What 


Phebe, wishing to hear more of her odd swain. 


is peculiar about him?” said 


‘“‘Well; the whole posse of them Robbinses 
is 
then; I s’pose that has unsettled what leetle 


Jon’than has fits every now and 
sense he might hev had. I wonder who he'll 
borrow his rig from to-night,” said the host. 


you mean his clothes? Hasn't he a 


suit of clothes 2?” 


4 
4 

° 

4 

4 
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‘<Got nothin’,” was the wife’s sweeping 
summary. ‘‘He spends what leetle he 
earns goin’ round to all sorts of foolishness, 
and buyin’ notions. He’s got three brothers, 
an’ he used to break into their things an’ 
help hisself to the best. But now they’ve 
took their things over to neighbor Stone’s 
for safe keepin’. Lawful sakes! I’ve seen 
him goin’ off as big as life with Dock’s pants, 
an’ Sam’s coat, an’ the ole man’s boots, an’ 
them a ragin’ around in their ole clo’es with 
nothin’ fit to wear tell he got home agin. 
Las’ dance at Jonesville, -he went up to 
the Injun rancheree and borrowed an um- 
bre’s. white shirt. Then he went to Mis’ 
White’s to borrow her husband's pants an’ 
hat. She’s a stranger here, an’ she said 
she’d lend ’em if Jon’than ’d bring ’em back 
Saturday night, so’s’t Billy could wear ‘em 
to church Sunday. But Saturday night nor 
Sunday morning didn’t bring no lent tog- 
gery, an’ Billy was forced to drive Mis’ 
White to meetin’ in his old clo’es. ‘The fust 
pusson they see as they got to the meetin’ 
house was Jon’than a talkin’ to the Wilkins 
vals. He let on not to see Mis’ White an’ 
Billy, an’ walked right up to the choir an’ 
sung a stunnin’ bass to every tune. Mis’ 
White says she was jest achin’ to walk up an’ 
rip Billy’s things off'n the impident eediot.” 

Phebe listened with amusement. ‘‘Here’s 
a gallant of originality,” she thought. 
‘*T’ve always admired people who were. not 


commonplace, and now I am to go toa 


party with a real genius in his own line.” 

‘¢ How does he behave in public?” she 
asked, to keep up the conversation. 

‘¢Q, he jest acts like he could buy up 
all Colusy County; an’ some of these 
or’nery people here thinks he’s the only one 
that knows anything about style, an’ they 
follow all his motions. | He’s always a’ 
hangin’ ’round some girl. ‘he poor fool’s 
been in love more times than Solomon had 
wives. His heart’s forever gittin’ broke, an’ 


growin’ together agin as good as new. An’ 
the things he does to show off!” went on 


the garrulous hostess. ‘* Las’ time, I heerd, 


he brought some new-fangled stuff in cans 
to make lemonade. One o’ the boys see 
some before down to Jonesville, an’ so he 
jest scooped out the powder truck, an’ put 
in salt instead, an’ emptied the leetle bottle 
o’ juice and filled it up with cold tea. 
When Jon’than mixed his pail o’ stuff an’ 
passed everybody a cup, the pizen mess 
nearly strangled ’em all, an’ Jon’than went 
down to Jonesville next day an’ licked the 
clerk for sellin’ him the wrong stuff. 1 won- 
der what he'll hev new to-night! ”’ 

It was nearing sunset, and Phebe had to 
forego further discussion of Jon’than’s 
idiosyncrasies, while she prepared her toilet. 

She had -scarcely completed her hasty 
preparations, before the creaking of a wagon 
announced the arrival of her punctual escort. 

‘* Here he comes,” cried the landlady, 
‘swith the colt a -prancin’. as. if ‘twas a 
tryin’ to knock the bottom out of all crea- 
tion, and the broke-down old mare a leggin’ 
itto keep up.. My eye! don’t he think 
hisself important! ” 

She was looking through a crack in the 
wall now, and in a sepulchral whisper gave 
an inventory of Jon’than’s miscellaneous 
costume. 

‘*That calicker shirt belongs to the clerk 
at Jonesville. ‘Them striped pants is Dusen- 
berry’s herder’s. ‘That coat is Dock’s see- 
ond best--I kin tell it by the two shiny 
buttons on the back an’ the grease spots on 
the sleeve. ‘That magenty handerkerchief be- 
longs to the Chiny cook on Morris’s thresher. 
He’s gethered up a right smart heap o’ 
things around the country.” 

By this time Phebe was ready, and went 
out to the-wagon. Without any. waste of 
ceremony, Jon’than’s strong arm pushed her 
into the vehicle. He cracked the old black- 
snake, and away they dashed. 

They took a short cut across the fields, 
and passed through miles of tlower-strewn 
lands. Great beds of nemophila held up 
delicate crimson blue cream- 
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colored chalices before them. Sometimes 
a patch of yellow buttercups stretched be- 
fore them—a field of cloth of gold. The 
sky above the mountains was refining from 
lemon to violet, and the play of light around 
St. John was the glory that must rise be- 
fore the prospect from Beulah Land. 

When the darkness fell,and the stars came 
out, so slowly that one could count them, 
Jon’than and Phebe began to talk a little. 

He seemed very pre-occupicd. ‘‘The 
weight of responsibility on his shoulders, I 
suppose,” was Phebe’s mental comment. 
Presently, by skillful questions, she launched 
him into descriptions of various parties, 
which he had attended and engincered into 
perfect success. | 

like to bring in new idees,”’ said, 
‘can’ let these pore young folks that ain't 
never been nowhere see how folks acts. I’m 
a goin’ to show ’em somethin’ to astonish 
‘em to-night ; and more’n one thing, too” — 
this last with a mysterious gurgle and 


chuckle. 


Then the conversation, not so undesign- 


edly on Phebe’s part either, drifted into a 
discussion on matrimony. ‘‘I’ve give a 
good many gals a chance to tell me ‘no,’” 
Jon’than admitted frankly; ‘‘but Tain’t a bit 
sorry they done it. I don’t know as I’d’a’ 
married any gal that’d ’a’ been fool enough 
to git stuck after me in them days. Now it’s 
different. Um steadier an’ sensibler, and 
I’m never out 0 money. I’ve got three dol- 
Jars in my pocket now, an’.a dollar an’ a 
half a comin’ to me from ole Moore. T’m 
never out spendin’ money. Oh, get 
married suddint some o’ these days. There’s 
a secret, schoolmarm, that I’d like to tell 
you if we was a little better acquainted; but 
you jest wait, an’ youll find it out. Yonder 
is Mis’ Dusenberry’s.” 

There was no time for further confidences. 
With a speed that nearly bounced Phebe 
out of the wagon, they rumbled up to the 
gate. | 

They walked up a narrow lane bordered 


with sweet June roses, and stately hollyhocks. 
Mrs. Dusenberry met. them at the door— 
fat and florid, with a husky voice—and gave 
Phebe a gushing welcome. 

The house was unfurnished, but the 
rough rafters and wall had a bronze tint,. 
warm and picturesque. Roses were stuck 
in every crack, and bright tin cans filled 
with flowers adorned corner shelves and 
mantel-piece. The fire place was crowded 
with branches of hollyhocks and fragrant 
peppermint, and the damp floor still gave off 


lingering odors of soft soap. 

The front room had been transformed in- 
toa dancing hall by removing chairs and 
tables. A row of seats composed of boards 
supported upon kegs and boxes in a state of 
very uncertain equilibrium, lined the walls. 

A few old ladies, who had been helping 
with the cooking, were the only guests 
present. Phebe entered heartily into the 
dicussion on teething that seemed to be be- 
fore the house. ‘Thanks to an apprentice- 
ship served in helping to bring up a small 
brother and sister, she had some. practical 
information on the subject. Croup came 
up next in the procession of infant maladies. 
Phebe covered herself with glory by giving 
her grandmother's recipe—a plaster of lard 
and snuff to be put on the chest.” In a 
country where the hog is held in universal 
esteem, and everybody uses tobacco, the 
ingredients were fine recommendations for 
the torturing apphance, and the old ladies 
all voted that they would try it the next 
croupy spell. 

Then hygienics were dropped, and Phebe 
voluntecred to do Alviny Missouri’s hair on 
top of her head, (a style unknown ‘to Pike 
Branch,) that damsel being at the moment en- 
gagedin a valiant struggle with the stubborn 
redmane at the otherend of the room. Popu- 
larity was insured now with the old ladies. 

Why, she’s just as common -talkin’ as 
any ofus,” said Aunt Fanny Moran. 

‘Got a heap 0’ common sense fora school- 
marm,” agreed Aunt Tabby Hotchkiss. 


| 
\ 
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‘* Looks well enough, too,”’ drawled Aunt 
Sally Newton, with an approving glance at 
Phebe’s black grenadine dress. | 

Aunt Lucy Bootle took the schoolmarm 
under her special protection, and gave her a 
synopsis of each guest’s history and pedigree, 
as the people came in. 

Soon wagons began to roll up from every 
direction. From highways.and byways al- 
had been 
Whole families came, in half-dozens, 


most every one bidden to the 
feast. 
and half-scores, and upwards. 
Mis’ Joy, 


x3 
gals, 


with her 
Aunt 
‘*They look so much alike that their ma 


b 


Vonder’s seven 


head 0’ whispered Lucy. 


has to dress ’em different, so’s to keep the 


fellers from gettin’ ’em mixed.” — Phebe 


glanced at the array of gaunt, sallow girls, 
each dressed in a different color—all in 
bright new calicoes. 

Look, look;”’ 


with a startling nudge; ‘‘ there comes. the 


went on Aunt Lucy, 
belle o’ the Creek, in her an’ her ma’s idea. 
[It’s the Widder ‘Tibbits an’ Cindy.” 

The widow, in a scant black dress,with a 
faded pink bow at her neck, came first. She 
had along,sharp nose,a tight-shut mouth,and 
snapping black eyes. Cindy followed—a 
short little creature, with a small. nose, and 
round eyes of no particular color, that rolled 
incessantly. Her faded, streaked hair was 
dressed in very rebellious curls, with wiry 
ends. The hands, short and ‘stubby, were 
covered with ‘such a liberal coat of down 
that Phebe could think of nothing but a 
rabbit’s paw. 

‘They say,” went on the gossip, ‘* that 
she’s clean gone on Jon’than Robbins, an’ 
the widder has threatened to scald him if 
he ever comes near the house agin. I 
kinder pity the gal, though. The widder 
never takes her eye offn her, and the gal 
sits from mornin’ till- night a readin’ love 
stories in papers her uncle sends ’em.”’ 

One afterone, Aunt Lucy reeled offaccounts 
of the people, and Phebe was glad when the 


musicians from Bartlett Springs arrived 
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The orchestra consisted of a squeaky fiddle, 
played with wild variations of tune, accom- 
panied bya bass-viol, which gave out infuria- 
ted rumblings, with time utterly independent 
of its shrill leader. 

When the first quadrille was called, there 
was a desperate rush for the floor. Jon- 
‘than dragged Phebe out, and then with much 
bluster proceeded to arrange the other couples 
in the limited space. 

Just as he shouted, ‘* All sot,” to the 
While 
he was tinkering at his instrument, Jon’than 


musicians, the leader broke a string. 


deliberately took a long, slender bottle of 
perfumery from his pocket. 
the floor 
Then he drew out a rubber af- 
fair which Phebe recognized asan atomizer, 


All eyes were 


now turned toward interesting 


manager. 


but which was an unknown piece of machin- 
the rest. ‘This he inserted in the 
bottle, still gazed at admiringly and wonder- 


ery to 


ingly, as one who had ‘‘been raound right 
smart up an’ down the Creek, an’ as much 
as six times to Colusy,” and therefore knew 
all the little tricks of fashionable society. 
Phebe was as puzzled as the others as to his 
intentions, when all at once he turned a jet 
of the spray on her. 

She was half inclined to be angry at 
the liberty, but a glance at Jon’than showed 
only the gravest politeness in his face. 

‘Gimme a sprinklin’, Jon’than,” called 
a stout girl on the right. 

‘Turn her loose over here,” cried a young 
man opposite; and right and left he showered 
the fragrant water, till the scent of cologne 
overpowered the smell of roses and mint that 
was in the air. 

Alviny -Missouri and Cindy he fairly 
drenched, and Phebe noticed that he after- 
ward soaked the handkerchief of every lady 
with whom he danced. 

«They never before see one o’ them there 
squirters,” he remarked confidentially to 
Phebe; ‘‘so. 1 bought one of ’em an’ two 
bits worth of cologne in Colusy, jest to show 


em ”’ sniff sniff —‘‘Why a_ thousand 
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men couldn’t smell it all, could they?” 


So this deluge was one of the freaks of | 


erand society that was to astonish the 
party goers. What would be the next? for 
he had spoken of the ‘‘new idees” in the 
plural. 

By this time the fiddlers were ready ; the 
leader shrieked out the various calls, and 
the fun began. 

They danced with no saving of muscle. 
The men vied with each other in cutting 
pigeon wings, and each girl tried to out- 
swing the other in the dizzy ‘* Balance All.” 
The old ladies danced, and the children 
danced, and though every set performed its 
evolutions in the limited space, and every- 
body jostled everybody else, they never 
seemed to tire of the sport. 

At twelve the bountiful supper was spread. 
Three tables were needed, and they were 
placed in juxtaposition. ‘The heights varied 
considerably, but the terraces were quite 
picturesque; dishes were of all varieties and 
sizes, for every matron had been asked to 
bring a few of her store for the occasion. 
But the food was plentiful and good. Fowl 
of all sorts, and the American hog 
up in various ways, were the meats; and 
cookies, and 


dished 
the. -variéty of pics, ‘cakes, 
doughnuts was amazing to one with a turn 
The young people ate first, 
The host 


passed up and down the sides, telling the 


for statistics. 
and the elders waited on them. 


guests to ‘* jest roach raound and holp them- 


> 


selves.’ 


Jon’than. called loudly. to the cooks to 


bring him ‘‘ some chicken giblets with plen-’ 


ty o scp.” took the bones both 
hands as he ate, remarking ‘* What’ll stick 
to the fingers ‘ll stick to the ribs.” He 
seemed to be the life of the table, and be- 
tween the intervals of crowding things into 
his mouth, delivered time-honored jokes, 
objecting to passing the tongue to this one, 
**’cause he’s got plenty now,” and offering 
the salt to that one, ‘* ‘cause he’s.too fresh.” 

His gayety seemed to be rather forced 
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though, and Cindy, who sat near, seemed 
very uneasy under her mother’s eye. She 
did not appear happy even at Jon’thans 
witticisms, which set the rest of the table in 
a roar, and nibbled only at pie and cake, 
with the fingers of her ridiculous little hands 
stiffly projected. 

After awhile, Jon’than declared that 
there would be ‘‘ misery in his innards”’ if 
he ate any more, and the participators at 
the first table passed into the dancing room. 
The elders took their turn, and then the 
host of children had to be attended to. 

Most of the young men were out on the 
porch, smoking and chewing, and _ discuss- 
ing shearing and haying. A few couples 
had strayed out among the roses. _ 

Cindy had taken a seat in the corner, 
where her mother could keep watch of her; 
but Phebe noticed that when the 
widow had gone to the kitchen for supplies, 
Cindy rose up quickly, and very officiously 
pressed her own red shawl on another girl, 
seats with her, 


Once 


and insisted on. changing 
telling her friend that she would take cold 
she, Cindy, was 
The drowsy 


in the draught, and that 
going to walk around a little. 
friend took the place and wrap, and nestled 
in the shadow, half asleep. Cindy mean- 
time passed out into the yard, and a flash 
of light showed Phebe that Jon’than was 
waiting for her. 

Phebe smiled quietly as she watched the 
widow’s occasional glance of satisfaction at 
the figure in the red shawl, and thought how 
Cindy and Jon’than must be enjoying the 
stolen talk in the garden; for what heart 
does not sympathize with young romance ? 

An hour passed on. Babies, deprived of 
lawful sleep at this birthday dissipation, set 
up lamentations here there. Older 
children cuddled down in corners, or curled 
up under the benches. Old people were 
dozing and yawning. . Nature was demand- 
ing her due of rest from these hard-working 


and 


party-goers. 
The hostess, having disposed of the sup- 


j 
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per, now came in, and seeing the lethargy 
that had fallen on the revelers, set to work 
to rouse them up again; for the party must 
last till daybreak. The later the hour of 
breaking up, the more fascinating would the 
enjoyments of the occasion be supposed by 
the country around. 

on, you fiddlers,” cried the 
cheery dame. ‘‘ Now, gals and fellers, 
rouse up. Le’s see some hoein’ down like 
we used to hev back in ole Missouri when I 
was young. Come Jon’than! Come an’ 
help me chirk em’ up again!”’ 

‘¢Jon’than! Jon’than!” was the cry on 
all sides. 

‘*Poor Jon’than!” thought Phebe. ‘‘Now 


the love making in the. garden’ must 
stop. Verily, ‘there can’t be no doin’s 


thaout Jon’than.’ ‘The popular man must 
work to sustain his reputation, and Jon’- 
than must tear himself away from his lady- 
love, while other men can loiter as long 
as they wish.” 

But Phebe’s musing was cut short by the 
excitement that ensued when no Jon’than 
answered the repeated calls, and no one 
seemed to know where he was. 

‘¢’Spect most likely him an’ Cindy’s out 
This from the 


> 


sparkin’ in some corner.’ 
owner of the *‘ seven head o’ gals” none of 
whom were ever troubled by admirers. 

The widow had entered just in time to 
hear the remark. ‘* Don’t be quite so glib 
to speak of your neighbors, ma’am,” she 
said, with ominous politeness. ‘* My Cindy’s 
been settin’ in that cornerever Sence supper,” 
and she turned for confirmation of the fact, 
just as the girl in Cindy’s red shawl] rubbed 
her eyes and stood up. 

‘© What!” the amazed, 


cried widow, 


‘* Deely, where’d you git that shawl ?”’ 

The girl explained that Cindy had lent it 
to her saying she was going to walk around 
a while, and had then passed outside. 
Some one else had seen Cindy and Jon’than 
talking by the gate. . 

‘Cindy! Cindy!” shrieked the mother 
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from the door. Half a dozen children took 
up the cry, but only the echoes answered. 

The widow turned a yellowish white, and 
the line of her lips grew tremulous, but she 
did not break down yet. 

‘¢See ef his wagon’s gone,” she gasped. 
A greup of boys rushed out. | 

‘Ves, clean gone !”’ was the shout. 

‘Sloped, by the eternal jeewhacker !” 
cried old Pap Laraway. 

‘*Gone off to be married !” wailed the 
widow with her apron to her eyes. Then 
she rallied. ‘‘They’ve got to be follered an’ 
stopped if it takes the turkey raisin’ an’ the 
hog killin’ I don’t care ef she is twenty-three. 
I’ve got more ‘to say *bout who she shall 
marry than any law that ever was made. 
Which o’ you men wants to earn honest 
money by startin’ after them ?”’ 

Two or three volunteered. Then there 
was a grand consultation: Jonesville, Bartlett 
Springs, or Colusy ?—-which was the desti- 
nation ? ‘The wagon had rolled away on the 
soft grass, and the rising moon could give 
no hints as to, tracks. ! 

The men who were to give chase seemed 
to make a thousand delays—to parley, to 
dispute. Was it to give the fugitives a 
chance? It. was plain. that the shiftless 
Jon’than was a favorite, and the widow 
more feared than loved. | 

Just as the widow was giving the final di- 
rections about bringing Cindy straight home 
wherever they caught her, and warning all 
officers and ministers not to dare marry her, 
another delay occurred... Some one said 
that the fiddlers-had not been paid and that 
Jon’than must have the money. It was the 
custom even at invitation parties to ask the 
dancers to help pay for the music. Jon’- 
than was the collector, and when last in- 
terviewed had seven dollars for the pur- 
pose. 

‘*He’s taken the fiddlers’ money to go off 
on his tower,” said the prophets. 

‘Oh ! do hurry up and ketch them!” 


implored the widow. ‘‘He may strike the 


‘J 


railroad an’ go off to Sacramento, an’ then 
I’ll never git my Cindy.” 

At last the pursuers moved along, each 
bound for a different town, and the guests 
were left to discuss the matter. 

Of course, all the old ladies had suspected 
this all along. J on’than’s friends had known 
for quite a while that he was up to some- 
thing, and everybody was wise now that the 
thing had happened. 

«Well, Scrapey,” said some one to the fid- 
dler, ‘‘when do you ‘xpect to see your 
seven dollars?” 

© When bob-tailed flies 
Makes good mince pies,” 
said the poetical musician. ‘‘We'll make 
‘em a present of that, won’t we, Simp?” 

‘‘Mought as well,” growled the others. 
‘We'd never git it nohow, an’ its jest as 
cheap to call it a gift as to call it a debt.” 

‘Well, I don’t gredge it to set ’em up,” 
maintained the cheerful Scrapey. ‘‘Jon- 
‘than’s helped us through many a dance, an’ 
I don’t s’pose he’ll swear off dancin’, ’cause 
he’s got married—-that is ef he ge/s married. 


He may git captured before he gits spliced.” 


‘No danger that Jon’than ‘Il be caught,” 
said another. ‘‘ The boys like him_ too 
well. They'll be bound to have a break- 
down. or somethin’, even if they come in 
sight of him.” 

The widow was inside, now, sobbing 
bitterly, while the other women in groups 
discussed the events the night had brought 
forth, and the past of the lovers generally. 
Phebe was trying to console the mother, for 
none of the other women seemed to have 
anything, soothing or otherwise, to say 
to her. 

think,” wailed the widow, after 
all I’ve said an’ done to break it up, that the 
last livin’ child 0’ my eleven would up an’ 
run off with that sneakin’ varmint !— Sich 
trash to mix with, too! You could balance 
the soul of any Robbins that ever lived on 


the p’int‘of a pin, an’ then it’d have more 
room than a pollywog in the sea. No, no, 
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schoolmarm, it wont come out all all right. I 
ain't very smart, but I can see a long ways 
through that Jon’than. He’ll marry her 
an’ starve her, and then I'll have to take them 
in, an’ hev him a-hangin’ around the rest o’ 
my life. I’ve brought her up so keerful, 
too,” moaned the poor creature. ‘* She 
ain’t went nowhere without me, nor had no 
compny that I wa’n’t by. It was while I 
was down with the chills in shearin’ time 
that she tuk up with that miserable Jon- 
‘than. ‘They say he has asked every gal up 
an’ down the Creek to have him, too, an’ to 
think my Cindy havin’ no more. pride 
than to take the leavin’s 0’ Stony Creek! 
‘The money I’ve spent on the ongrateful 
girl too!—three new calickers an’. a gingham 
this spring, an’ a sun-bonnetto match each. 
This is what she was. reck’nin’ on when she 
was a patchin’ the ‘risin’ star’ quilt, and the 
‘log-cabin’ quilt, an’ the ‘keep-sake’ quilt. 
schoolmarm, it’s a dretful cross!” 
Phebe piticd the forlorn woman, but she 
read between the lines the story of the stern, 
practical mother, and the shallow, aimless 
girl, who was captivated by the first words 
of affection she had ever heard, leaving the 
faithful slave of a mother for the idle lover. 
The people started homeward after day- 
light. A neighbor took Phebe to her board- 
ing place, and there she had to tell the story, 
and how the poor widow was pacing up and 
down watching for the returning pursuers. 
Two of these returned at nightfall with 
no tidings ; and the third came from Colusa 
next day reporting that a licence of marriage 
for Jonathan Robbins and Lucinda ‘Tibbits 
had been procured two days before the 
party. ‘Then the widow knew that the case 
was hopeless, and went to her desolate home. 
A week afterward, Phebe’s pupils came 
shouting one recess, ‘‘Teacher, teacher, 
here’s Jonathan and. Cindy, and they want 
to speak to you.” 
She went out. ‘‘Well, schoolmarm,” 
said the complacent John'than, ‘‘let me_ 
introduce you to Mis’ Robbins. I reckon, 
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schoolmarm, I ort to apologise for leavin’ 
you so kind o’ suddint like at the party that 
night. I kim pretty near a tellin’ you what 
was a goin’ to happen before mornin’. That 
license was jest a eechin’ to be showed to 
you; but says I to myself, ‘A secret ‘bout a 
weddin’s pretty hard to keep, an’ if I can't 
keep my own “bout my own weddin’ ’tain’t 
likely she will. It’s bad enough 
about Cindy blabbin’,’ so I let you find out 


to worry 
yourself. Seein’ the onusual circumstances, 
you'll excuse me for not bringin’ you home, 
won’t you, schoolmarm ?” 

Phebe granted the pardon, and tried to 
talk to Cindy, who kept her sun-bonnet 
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over her face and had little to say. John- 
‘than talked for both. He told how they 
went down the Grapevine grade, and across 
the plains to Willows, where they had been 
visiting at his cousin’s. 

‘«'They give us some presents, an’ we 
bought a lot o’ truck,” he said, ‘* an’ now 
we're goin’ to keepin’ house up on St. John. 
We're goin’ to. raise goats an’ hogs; an’, 
schoolmarm, we'd like to hev you visit us 
any time convenient.” 

They drove off to their stark home on the 
beautiful mountain, and Phebe looked after 
them with a sigh for their narrow, barren 
lives, and the colorless future before them. 

Anna Murphy. 


THE VIOLIN—A: CONCETT, 


When patient Skill the wondrous violin 


Was fashioning to lay on Music’s shrine, 


He spied a bright-winged, mocking sprite, who made 


Mimic obeisance to the Art Divine, 


Bowing with folded wings and meek grimace: 


Then, with a laugh by Music’s own self taught 


Spread wings to fly.—‘*‘ Not so !” the workman said 


Thy scorn, fair ingrate, shall prove dearly bought.”’ 


Then quick as light, he caught her ere she flew, 


And prisoned her within his offering, — 


Swearing, the while her prison bars he strung, 


That she should ne’er fly forth upon free wing 


Till she atoned with one all perfect song 


For this her sin. Full many a year has passed— 


But ever, when she hears a master’s touch © - 


Upon the slender bars that hold her fast, 


She with his strains doth blend a spirit song 


That throbs and pulses through the changing theme 


Like a pent soul ; but as she sings, her hope 


Is mated to a fear that mocks its dream, 


oe 
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A trembling fear—born of her oft defeats—— 
That, with itself, itself doth recreate. 

Forever, as her song doth sweetest rise, 
And, with her waiting freedom all clate, 


Soar, reach on reach, through ecstacies of sound, 
A sudden tremor floats athwart its way, 
And with a thrill of wild despair she wails 


‘* Where is Perfection? Must I wait for aye ?” 


Flenrietta R. Eliot. 


AGRICUETURE AS AN OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN IN CALIFORNIA. 


The existence of an association of the 
college-bred women of the United States 
makes itself known from time to time by 
reports of co-operative investigations, such 
as may properly call upon the interest of 
educated women. Several branch associa- 
tions, of similar character, exist in different 
sections of the Union. Some sixty women 
have been graduated at Berkeley, and, with 
a few graduates of Cornell, Michigan, and 
Wellesley, constituted a large enough group 
of college women for the organization of one 
of these branch associations on this coast. 
The acquaintance which thus came about 
among these young women, and the discus- 
sions at meetings of the association, soon 
brought to light the fact that there was 
among them a good deal of inquiry’about 
possible occupations for educated women, 
other than teaching. ‘The association re- 
solved to make some investigation into the 
various paths open in this State to women 
who are for any reason earning their own 
livelihood. ‘The inquiry was to consider the 
present experience of women in. such occu- 
pations, and the future possibilities, with 
reference not only to the opportunities of 
profit, but to the surroundings and character 


of the work as bearing upon its attractiveness 
to intelligent women. ‘This inquiry was so 
broad, and demanded so much expenditure 


of time from women already very busy, that, 
laying aside consideration of the professions, 
the arts, letters, business, or so forth, as 
occupations for women in California, it was 
decided to confine the inquiry for the pres- 
ent to the agricultural industries—the direc- 
tion in which it was evident that the mem- 
bers of the association were themselves look- 
ing with the most interest. A good many 
among them, as among other women in 
California, or women who think of coming 
to California, were questioning what possi- 
bility there might be for them in the soil, 


‘as to profit, health, happiness, and mental 


growth ; and whether it might not really be 
better than the teacher’s desk. 

A committee was some time ago appointed 
to make inquiries into the subject. . The 
results of their inquiry—not exhaustive, but 
still very suggestive and_ useful, covering 
fairly, in outline, the ground proposed—were 
presented in a report at the last meeting of 
the association, and appear in the follow- 
ing article. 

At the outset, a list of questions was pre- 
pared by the committee, designed to draw 
from those actually engaged in agriculture 
a knowledge of the amount of land owned, 
or held by rental, the amount cultivated, 
and the character of the products, and a 
personal expression of opinion as to whether 
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such occupation was a desirable one for 
women, both as to profit and health. 
Circular letters stating the source 
object of the questions, together with the 
questions themselves, were sent to all parts 
of the State, to names learned by the com- 


and 


mittee In various ways. 
The 


questions was in 


the 
very small; yet 


percentage of replies 
reality 
perhaps as_ satisfactory as could be ex- 
pected when compared with other investiga- 
tions carried on in a similar way. All un- 
official gatherers of statistical information 
must find it slow of growth, and. yielded 
only to time, patience, and a continuity of 
effort. | 

It may be supposed that only the more 
thoughtful of those to the 
were addressed could see any value in an 
inquiry of this character, and therefore I 
take it that the replies which were received 


whom letters 


are drawn from a class above the average 
level. Furthermore, it is more likely that 
success should make itself known than fail- 
ure; hence it: will not do to draw from the 
correspondence too literal a conclusion as 
to the practicability of the work so spoken of. 

The letters in the hands of the commit- 
tee that had material worthy of compilation 
were received from points ranging from 
Shasta to Los Angeles, from the Sierras. to 
the ocean, and from both mountain and 
valley districts. 

From these it was found that more than 
twice as many women bought their land as 


pre-empted and homesteaded it; and those . 


that received land by inheritance are in 
number only a litthe more than one-third of 
those that purchased it. Those that. per- 
sonally supervise are as four to one to those 
that do About one-half the 


number support families, the families. ran- 


not. entire 


ging from one to eight persons. ‘The aver- 
age number of acres 1s 489. But this aver- 
age 1s very much increased by a few farms 
of seven hundred, eight hundred, and nine 
in one case of five 


hundred and 


acres, 
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thousand. Omitting these few larger farms, 
and still fewer of from four to ten acres, the 
remainder would perhaps average between 
one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
acres. | 
Personally, I am of the opinion, from my 
knowledge of the agricultural districts of 
our State, that the deduction naturally 
drawn from the above regarding the way 
women obtain their land, is an erroneous 
one—viz: that the purchasers stand to those 
inheriting it as three to one; and that the 
purchasers and pre-empters taken together, 
are to those gaining it by bequests as four 
to one. My opinion is, that of all the land 
given in the census of California as owned by 
women, far more than one-half is owned by 
widows, who are carrying on the work left 
them by their husbands, a large proportion 
of whom would not have entered the field 
in competition with men had the necessity 
not been forced upon them. ‘The reason, 
I believe, of this discrepancy 
actual reports and personal opinion is to be 
found. in what was observed before; that 
success more freely makes itself known than 
the successful who 


between 


failure. ‘They were 
bought land or secured it by government 
title. They were the daring, the enterpris- 
ing, the business-like women, who entered 
into the occupation from choice, and for 


the purpose of obtaining a livelihood, and 


not those who had the burden of an uncon- 
genial labor thrust upon them by the loss 
of their natural supporters. I quote a re- 
ply entire which is probably from one such. 
It came in a cream-colored envelope, 
broadly banded: with black; it was written 
on. delicate and refined paper, similarly 
broadly banded: 
Madam : 
Your circular received, 
to give you any encouragement regarding agricul- 
Therefore, all your 


I am sorry to be unable 


ture as a business for women. 
quest’ons can by me be condensed into the last one. 
Krom my own experience, which may be worth 
little, IL should never advise any woman of eduea- 
tion and refinement to enter into such a pursuit. 

“ Yours, &c.” 


| 
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There are doubtless many such who would 
never voluntarily enter avy pursuit where 
success can only be had at the expense of 
a hard and sharp competition, especially 
with men. 

It is from the former class, then, accord- 
ding to my surmise, that the committee’s 
correspondence was drawn; and perhaps it 
is quite as well for the present purpose that 
it should be so. ‘The investigation has to 
deal with those who deliberately follow the 
pursuit, rather than with those who find 
themselves in it by force of circumstances. 
The matter would furnish an_ interesting 
field for drawing comparisons if one had 
sufficient information. "The question would 
be whether the independence, enterprise, 
perseverance, and the spirit of business, 
calling fora position in the world’s affairs, 
that in the present. condition of things a 
woman would almost surely be possessed of 
if she undertook to get her: hving from the 
soil, would, even if coupled with no special 
preparatory knowledge, more than balance 
the partial familiarity with such occupation 
which a farmer's widow or daughter might 
but 
opinion on the question. 


have. refrain from venturing an 
Suffice it to say, 
it appears that many women have bought 
land and have made it financially successful. 
I said that the average size of the farms, 
so far as the Committee could learn, is 489 
acres, and thatthe owners are to the renters 
as fourto one. Inthe United States Cen- 
sus Report of 1880, we find that the average 
size of the 35,934 farms in California, in- 
cluding 143 of under three acres, and 2,531 
of over rooo; is 462 acres and that about 
four-fifths—-the same ratio as in the case of 
women farmers—are cultivated by the owner; 
rather a surprising coincidence In. prepor- 
tions, if the committee's figures are repre- 
sentative ones. | 
Regarding the special Girections in which 
women's efforts have been turned, it seems 


clear, from all modes of inquiry, that. the 


raising of fruits, large and small, has_ re- 
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attention. As might be 
expected, letters regarding fruit come from 
the southern part of the State and from the 
fruit belt in the foothills of the Sierras. 


‘The market was in all forms and for all 


purposes. 

The silk interest has been largely written 
of in our papers, and reports from the seri- 
culturists are frequently given to the public. 
One especially interested in the subject can 
easily be informed thereon, and it need not 
therefore, be dwelt upon here. It is a busi- 
ness that seems to be particularly adapted 
to women. 

A few women have been unusually suc- 
cessful in bee-culture... In this industry 
they labor under no special disadvantage of 
and 


lnerance as 


hence are on an equal preparatory footing 


compared with men, 


with them. 

Some few other scattering lines. of farm 
industry came under the committee’s no- 
tice. ‘Tne raising of poultry has. claimed 
the attention of not a few. Several women, 
also, are known to be makinga half-occupa- 
than fair 


floriculture, with more 


It certainly would seem that this 


tion of 
returns. 
is an opening which offers ready profits, and 
one in which the struggle to get upon an 
equal footing in competition would not be 
great, and where woman's physical inferior- 
ity would be least felt. A lady in the San 
Joaquin Valley is somewhat known as the 
successful manager of the business left her 
on the death of her husband, the raising 
and manufacturing of buhach, or insect 
powder. 

It may perhaps be of interest here to give 
a few selections: from replics to the question 
which. reters to “*the health, profit, and 
mental. development offered to women by 
the office, the store, the. schoolroom, or 
other indoor. occupations on the one hand, 
and agriculture on the other.” | 

A woman who has twenty-three acres of 
land, which she bought, and has_ personally 


supervised for ten years with no. help from 


| 
‘ 
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sons, supporting two besides herself, says: ‘* I 
will say, women work at a disadvantage as 
regards prices in all occupations, and having 
to hire all Jabor done is a great disadvan- 
tage in farming. But it has been very pro- 
fitable to me, and has very much improved 
my health. One year I cleared above the 
price of picking the fruit, $4,000~-~—selling the 
crop on the trees. ‘The year the trees were 
seven years old, I employed Chinamen, 
picked the crop, and cleared $3,400. ‘This, 
exclusive of three hundred dollars, was from 
twelve and a halfacres. One year, fruit be- 
ing low, I made only $2,400. I have learned 
the business by experience, and study every 
tree on the place. Have employed and 
trained my own Chinamen, but now have a 
white foreman.” 

A lady engaged in teaching writes some- 
what as. follows : She has ten acres pur- 
chased, all cultivated, devoted to fruit trees, 
does not supervise, and hires all help. Pres- 


ent valuation of place. $2000. Bought one 


place, improved it, and sold. at large 
advance. Has: still another which has not 


come into bearing. She evidently thinks 
it pays. 

Another experience is of a lady who pur- 
chased one hundred and sixty acres, about 
ten years since, has one hundred under cul- 
tivation ; the land is now valued at nearly 
$4000; with buildings and implements, $500 
more. 
she kept boarders in order to. help pay for 
She thinks she has not succeed- 


During the early part of the time 


the land. 
ed very well financially—but during these 
ten years, she has supported a family, and 
has accumulated this property of $4,500, and 
is free from debt. 

Another also purchased land--one hun- 
dred fifty-five acres-—has twenty-five 
under cultivation in vines, and farm is val- 
ued at $8,000 besides houses. She person- 
ally supervises work. She supports a fami- 
ly of four, none of whom help ’her. [I quote 
verbatim: ‘*‘I think the vineyard business a 


good business for many women, and espe- 
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cially those with nervous ailments and dys- 
pepsia. I knew nothing about it when I 
commenced; started without a dollar of our 
own. Borrowed 
grubbed and put out fifteen acres the third 
year. I think we shall be able to pay all 
we owe this year, but have nothing ahead. 


money at ten per cent; 


I was a nervous and ailing woman; could 
do nothing else. ‘This living has brought 
me comparative health.” 

I also quote from a long article written 
by a woman who has 400 acres left her by 
the death of her husband four years ago. 
She has lived on a farm eighteen years; has 
personally supervised it since the death of 
her husband; has 350 of the 400 acres de- 
voted to cereals. She says: ‘‘1 do con- 
sider it a profitable occupation, and one of 
the most healthful a woman can engage in, 
and it is my opinion that there is no more 
advantageous avenue open for women to ex- 
pand her views and ideas upon all subjects, 
and improve herself mentally as well as 
physically. She must read enough to famil- 
iarize herself with the passing events of the 
day in her own and foreign lands, watch 
well the market receipts, also reports as to 
expected crops in Europe, in which she is 
especially interested. Her mind ts kept 
continually alive, and her pride stimulated. 
She is proud to know that in some respects 
she is equal to the opposite sex, In carrying 
on a business which has been followed 
chiefly by its members.” 

A woman whose regular occupation is 
one of the professions, sends among other 
‘<T have 


and 


interesting material the followang : 
a small tract of six acres of orchard 
garden, where I have filled in all my spare 
time for the past sixteen years most agree- 
ably and profitably, so far as health 1s 
concerned, in working therein, or superin- 
tending the work in person. Of course my 
profession is my means of support, while 
my floricultural and horticultural labors 
have been for pastime, and not for financial 
I-am however, that 


profit. satisfied, 


| 
¢ 
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women can earn a comfortable living with a 
few acres of garden land; and the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and development of body 
which an intelligent person can derive from 
such vocation bringa double compensation. 
Recently [ have added to my place im- 
provements in the shape of about three 
acres of apricot orchard, and some choice 
raisin grapes, from which a profitable return 
will be realized, I doubt not, in due time.” 

A letter from a lady in Southern Califor- 
nia states that she owns thirty-four acres, 
obtained by purchase, on which she_ has 
two hundred varieties of orchard fruits, mar- 
keted in local and Eastern markets, all 
known varieties of small fruits, one hundred 
varieties of vines, bearing raisin, table, and 
shipping grapes. She personally supervises 
her work, and supports a family of four. 
Answering the question if she would advise 
women to engage in such work she says 
“Yes,” with the. following qualification : 
“ Only women of mature judgment, pluck, 
and native energy, shouldattempt it.” She 
advises the co-operation of two or three, as 
in the case of Miss Austin and others at 
Fresno. | 

One might suppose the 5,000 acre farm 
was a bequest, but it is not so: only 320 
acres were inherited. 2,000 acres are now 
devoted to cereals; the remaining 3,000 to 
a sheep and cattle range. © The owner writes: 
“*] have found agriculture a profitable and 
healthful occupation. But for a woman it 
has cares and trials, and unless one has a 
and plenty will 


strong constitution, 


power, and determination to succeed, I] 


should not advise her to engage in it.” 


The one letter that was something. of 


an intelligent demurrer, came from a lady 
whose cool calculation would seem to serve 
well as a counterbalance for a too ardent 
enthusiasm. I quote at length from it: 

‘<T regret to say that candor compels the 
statement that my observation does not war- 
rant the conclusion that: many women are 


physically competent to engage 1n the agri- 
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cultural, horticultural, or viticultural pursuits 
successfully, especially if they are to de- 
pend to any great extent upon themselves 
to perform the manual labor involved in 
carrying on any of these vocations. _Women 
having a good bank account, large executive 
ability, a special taste for such a business, 
and the necessary practical knowledge to at 
least commence it understandingly, may, 
and probably will, succeed. I have known 
of a few such instances; but the number 
would not justify the conclusion that every 
woman, without some general knowledge of 


business and of these pursuits, can en- 
gage in the same without encountering 


disappointment and loss. During ten years’ 


residence in this vicinity, devoted mostly 


to fruit and raisin-grape culture, I have 
known several women who, with sufficient 


courage, intelligence, will-power 
have carried them successfully through some 
other pursuits, fail inthese; sacrificing some 
means, two or three years of valuable time, 
and in one instance at least, health and life, 
by a too determined persistence in a business 
which requires more money, or muscle, or 
both, before they yield returns, than 1s 
eenerally. admitted. I cannot, therefore, 
without a note of warning, advise every 
woman to enter a field so new to a major- 
ity of our sex.” 

[ give, almost entire, two other letters 
which may be worth attention. 

- From the owner of twenty acres, nearly 
all of which are in oranges: ‘‘I regard 
fruit culture a very healthful and paying oc- 
cupation, especially for women who. have 
children, boys in particular, growing up to 
It is not only health-giving, 
but in all its tendencies highly refining, and 


preferable, as far as I know it, to any in- 


door employment... | have made a success 
of my undertaking, though trained to it only 
in the severe school of experience; and 
while I know of no other woman in this im- 
similarly en- 


mediate settlement who 1s 


gaged, I presume there are many throughout 


wa 
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Southern California. With a clear: head, 
patient waiting, and economical manage- 
ment, a woman may succeed as well as the 
majority of men, as her natural love. for 
order and _ beauty tells greatly in a business 
like this, where the places are kept like 
gardens; and aside from the usual. draw- 
backs to fruit-growing in the shape of insect 
pests, thére are no discouraging features 
in this almost perfect climate, where one 
lives forever in the open air, eats wholesome 
food, and dresses solely for health and 
comfort.” 

Again, from a woman not herself en- 
gaged in agriculture, but occupying a posi- 
tion that. necessitates observations there- 
upon As far as. health is. concerned 
there can be no question of the advantages 
offered by: out-door employment. In this 
climate, agricultural pursuits are far more 
agreeable and less laborious. than in_ the 
Eastern States, and women are capable of 
performing much of the work. The profits, 
as with the opposite sex, depend upon the 
methods) employed, the judicious 
the quality of trees and. vines planted, the 
care taken of them, etc.; all of which re- 
quire the exercise of an intelligent mind. 
[ see no reason why women should not 
train their intellects in this direction, and 
with gratifying results. If the occupation 
be not fvo arduous and confining, it seems 
to me that a genuine interest in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, with the special education 
attendant upon it, would have a tendency 
to quicken all the perceptive faculties and 
broaden the scope of thought, so that lei- 
sure hours would be spent in a more profit- 
able manner than if a person were cramped 
within doors, with a monotonous daily 
routinet while gaining a livelihood.” 

I have drawn thus fully from the corre- 
pondence, thinking that the personal. ex- 
pressions of women actively engaged in the 
vocation in question would be of more in- 
terest than theoretical -and speculative 
opinions. Noneof the committee who con- 
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ducted the correspondence had any ex- 
perience upon which to base opinions. In 
the course of their inquiry, however, they 
met not a few very interesting women who 
till the soil in some form or other asa vo- 
cation. All these said that they found trials 
and vexations, and sometimes disappoint- 
ments. But the same are encountered by 
men as well, and in all kinds of. business. 

The general opinion seemed to be that an 
inordinate degree of manual labor is not 
needed; certainly not if one can begin with 
some capital. Agriculture is a dusiness, and 
requires business management as much as 
other branches of industry do, and this man- 
agement is what the owner is expected to 
give. One cannot think and plan for the 
future, and be plowing or planting trees at 
the same time. As one lady expresses It, 
‘Tt is cheaper to keep a man to do your 
hard work, and do your own thinking.” This 
lady left San Francisco nervously worn out 
with society life. Her husband bought a 
small farm, of which she has complete con- 
trol, receiving him Saturday evening on his 
weekly flight from his. city business. She 
says on no account could she be persuaded 
to abandon the life which has restored her 
to health and independence, and return to 
her former idleness; and such cases might 
be multiplied indefinitely. 

One thing upon. which.the committee 
desired especially to have information was 
the result of co-operation by women. ‘They 
were unable to get communication or inter- 
course with any cases of this, and by only 
one of their correspondents was it advised. 
I do not take this as an indication that 


co-operative association among women 


would not yield fruitful results, but that ex- 


periments of the kind have as yet scarcely 
been tried. The probability of success 
from such undertakings seems to me worthy 
of especial investigation. 

The general conclusion, then, seems to be 
that the farm will yield to energy, business 


skill, and perseverance a profitable occupa- 
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tion, both financially and _ physically, to 
well as men. As 


me 


women as 


mental development, it seems to 
there is no chance for intelligent cavil. 
Close and toilsome labor, in door or out, 
city or country, forbids intellectual work; 
but outdoor work perhaps less than its op- 
posite. Country life, of course, precludes, 
more than life in town, the sovcza/ intellect- 


ual stimulus; but if we consider the list of 
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occupations by which we gain our livelihood, 
we shall find few in which the highest intel- 
lectual stimulus goes hand in hand with the 
occupation itself. Menor women, we must 
in most cases have sufficient earnestness, 
persistence, and belief in the intellectual 
life, to carry it on in addition to—even to 
a great extent in spite of—our daily work, 
if we are to carry it on at all. 


EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 


Bay and cypress bring we here 
For a poet on his bier. 


Laurel for the songs he sung, 


Cypress for the harp unstrung, 
Ere life’s deepest deep was stirred, 
And the fullest chord was heard. 


All too soon the music dumb, 
All too soon the Silence come. 


Yet among the crownéd throng 


In the realms of deathless song, 


Through her late born minstrelsies, 


Rings no truer tone than his. 


In the land he loved so. well 
Green his memory will dwell 


As the spring-sown leafage spread 
O’er the hills he used to tread, | 
Watching, through the Golden Gate, 
(;olden sunsets lingering late. 


ILeave the world his name and fame,— 


Ours is yet a dearer claim. 


Leave the world the Poet’s art, — 
Ours the soul’s diviner part: 


All its treasures manifold, 

All the Man’s unsullied gold, 

We who knew him first and best, 
Last will hold, and tenderest. 


Bay and cypress leave we here, 


Poet, —friend,—upon thy bier. 


Ina D. Coolbrith. 


| 
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A rather sorrowful light on the ‘“‘labor question” 
—sorrowful, because it is the question, not the an- 
swer, that the light falls on—came to the Over- 
LAND’s notice the other day. A plan was under 
discussion for the putting together of a small capi- 
tal from the savings of a knot of men—not laborers, 
but in no wise.“ men of means’’—for the establish- 
ment of a very promising manufacturing industry 
among them. The capital could be raised; the 
knowledge and skill for overseeing the business 
could be had; a favorable location, with excellent 
local conditions, was at hand; the market for the 
product seemed almost a certainty. But, said one 
who knew the ground, it was very doubtful whether 
competent labor could be commanded. Now it 
chances that the very location proposed for this 
manufacture is a hamlet, composed. almost ex- 
clusively of the families of railroad day-laborers, 
and these families abound in adolescent sons, about 
through with school, and) more or Jess desirous of 
“finding work ’’—young fellows of exactly the class 
for whose unemployed condition much commisera- 
tion is besought by the philanthropic. Here 
would appear to be all the conditions for a satisfae- 
tory arrangement—the new industry, with its ex- 
cellent promise, seeking for labor, and labor seek- 
ing employment. But the trouble is—no one feels 
disposed to trust these boys with any task requiring 
workmanship. Unless some rough and purely un- 
skilled labor comes to their hand, they must loaf in 
idleness; and for every piece of rough and unskilled 
labor, there are many competitors... For this more 
‘areful work, they would be actually in demand— 
eould they do it.. Nor is their inability due to a 
want of necessary special training; for the work re- 
quired of them would be simple, soon taught by a 
foreman to entirely green hands, if they were at- 
tentive, careful, exact, and reasonably intelligent. 


The projectors—with no capital to spare in risks— 


do not dare to trust these boys to be attentive, care- 
ful, exact, and reasonably intelligent. Their ace- 
quaintance with them leads them to expect shift- 
less work, with no mind put into it, a half-attention 
to. instructions, and a feeling that it is all right if 
these are somewhere near correctly carried out.. Nor 
are the youths of this hamlet exceptionally careless, 
inexact, and without pride or conscience in their 
work; on the contrary, by virtue of distance from 
the temptations of the city or of large country 
towns, they escape some of the demoralizations that 
their class is in such places liable to. They are 


not intemperate.or vicious; they are only of very 


little use to anv-one. 


Now, if the problem of this hamlet is an epit- 
ome Of the labor problem of the world at large 
here is a diflicalty in it deeper than any nostrums 
seem likely to reach, The specific that so many 
trust to as infallible—“technical education” —does 
not reach it. Tor what these boys need is not 
knowledge of this or that handicraft, but a habit 
of care and: conscience in any work, which seems 
wanting in their mental constitution. It might 
have been acquired in learning the multiplieation 
table as easily as in learning to: hammer or plane. 
Their teachers, five or six vears ago, in the dis- 
trict school, found them slovenly students of books, 
and whoever tried to teach them a trade would find 
them slovenly students of work. If they were 
taught with genius and devotion, they would be 
somewhat bettered: bat @eninus and devotion are 
rare phenomena, mot to be counted upon In 
planning educational systems. Moreover, under 
any practicable conditions, the best teaching 
cannot except in rare cases outweigh the inwrought 
effect of home and inheritance. The parents of the 
boys are incapable of working with zeal, care, and 
conscience ; It is for that verv reason that they are 
still, as they have been all thetr lives, unskilled day- 


laborers, without hope of promotion, as their par- 


ents were before them. Mrs. Browning was a sound 
political economist when she insisted in ™ Aurora 
Leigh” that the only real “problem of poverty ” 
was the problem of making men of more value in 
themselves. 


Since the brief career of the “ Know-Nothing” 
party, the question of restriction to. foreign immi- 
gration has fallen completely out of sight as a prae- 
tical political one—not so much because of any 
diminution of the torebodings and prejudices out of 
which the movement arose, as because. its fate con- 
vineed politicians that the strength of the foreign 
vote wasso great asabsolutely to forbid any organized 
hostility to it. This might not have proved ab- 
solutely true at the time of the break-down of 
“Know-Nothingism”’; tor not) the slavery 
question at that time suppressed consideration. of 
all others,’ the political fate of the party hilght 
have been different. It tailed to command the sup- 
port of many simply because they could not spare 
attention from the slavery conflict; and of many 
more because of excessive and unreasonable posi- 


‘ 
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tions, which it might have modified under different 
conditions. But by the time the war and recon- 
struction periods were past, and it became possible 
to think of any political needs but those forced up- 
on the country’s attention by these periods, the 
foreign element in the country had increased enor- 
mously in numbers and influence, and no politician 
would venture upon defying it. In the case of the 
one foreign element that did not vote, the Chinese, 
the anti-foreign sentiment proved to be intense and 
general. There were, of course, many elements 
besides the desire for a homovencous population that 
entered into the opposition to Chinese immigration: 
but the underlying teeling was the same in nature 
as the hostility to all Immigration. only diflering 
in degree. Tosomeextent, the conditionsthat so long 
peremptorily forbade an anti-immigration agitation, 
have now changed, For one thing, the people are not 
as alraid of antagonizing this or that voting element 
as the politicians are; and as both political parties 
pass out from the period of machine domination that 
followed upon the war, the politicians become Less 
and less able to control the action ef the people. 
Men who believe in legal prohibition of mntoxica- 
ting liquors,orin the nationalization of land, or tna 
non-partisan civil service, or in a restriction of im- 
migration, are-no longer easily persuaded to waive 
their wishes about these issues, lest anything should 
“antagonize ” this or that vote, and risk the most 
vital political necessity of all—the success at. eclec- 
tion of the candidates of the sacred Republican or 
Democratic party. Just as the threat, “ You will 
alienate the liquor vote and lose The Party the neXt 
governor,” has ceased to keep Prohilitionists in rank, 


it is conceivable that the threat. You will-alien- 


ate the foreign vote and bring The Party into a mi- 


nority,” may cease to hold “ Americans.” 


enthusiasts in the cause of restricted 


migration could, however, hope to really gain anv- 


thing in antagonism to to the united foreign vote of 


the country. It is true that the citizens of this 
country. born abroad, and those born here of foretgn 
parents, do not together equal in number those who 
are of at least two generations of native stock; but 
if a square issue were to be made between the two 


classes, the foreign element would be united. and the 


native divided. The great hope —the only hope—ot 


the agitators for the restriction of foreign tamigra- 
tion lies mn enlisting the co-operationof foreign-born 
citizens: in being, in fact, an -anti-immicration, 
not anti-foreigner, movement. And the anxicty 
already visible among our laboring classes. which 
consist so largely of foreign-born citizens, over 
the rapid increase in the supp!¥ of unskilled 


labor from abroad, and the consequent lower- 


ing of wages, affords some promise of such co- 
operation. With it, the impracticability of the 
movement would disappear at once. It might be 
unsuccessful; it might be unjust and unreasonable; 
but it would: be entitled to serious consideration in 
the political field. 

THe emancipation of the more intelligent yvoung- 
er voters from the party superstition, the recent ex- 
tension and increase of the precedent-supplying re- 
striction of Chinese immigration, the approaching 
exhaustion of the public land, the general awakening 
to discussion of those economic questions that bear 
on the subject of wages and Jabor-troubles, — these 
things have occurred coincidently with each other, 


“and, still more conspicuously, with the outbreak of 


an anarchism violent in something more than mere 
words, and, now, the beginning of an immigration 
unprecedented in volume and in the questionable 
character of the immigrants. It is said to be on 
the whole a more ignorant. more unskilled, more 
poor ind helpless immigration, than that of any 


previous Vear, more alien din blood and in habits. 


Such oan immigration, coming immediately upon 


the heels of the recent anarchist demonstration in 
Chicago, and the part played’ by foreigners in such 
outrages» as the Landgrat boycott New: York, 


and in all the violent aud unreasonable plasés of 


labor troubles, has unquestionably created a pro- 
found impression upon the public mind, and has 
become current subject press comment, 
Whether the impression will be more than a pass- 


ing one remains to be seen. 


Tar anxiety and foreboding must be excited in 


every thoughtful mind by such an immigration as ° 


that of this vear, would seem inevitable. Considering 
how far from homogeneity our population already 
is: Considering that one cnn walk for miles through 
New York city without seeing an English sign, or 
hearing the language; that Sam Francisco is 
by actual majority a forcien city; that even in rural 
districtsin many parts of the country, it is now com- 
mon to have a colony of some forcign nationality ex- 
isting alongside the American population, without 
mingling: considering these things, one can but feel 
that the foreign influx has already gone beyond 
our power to assimilate. . During the trials of the 
Theiss and Landgraf cases, it was found that the 
bovcotters knew not aword of English, had no idea 
they were violating anv law, had never dreamed 
that any such protection to personal and property 
rights could exist. in this country as. to make 
their assaults unlawful. The court explained the 
matter to them as if thev lad been children. For 
them and for thousands like them, newspapers are 
printed in their own language: they read only 
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these, they speakonly with those of their own na- 
tionality, they visit the American portion of New 
York as a foreign country, where people of alien 
aspect are talking around them in an unknown 
tongue. Nor has it fora long time been possible 
to use the old Optimism, that the children of these 
aliens become fully assimilated useful Ameri- 
can citizens. It is perfectly true that the children 
of poor and plain foreigners have repeatedly risen 


to eminence in this country, and) have been of 


great service; but it is altogether rash to draw 
from this: a conclusion that such is the ordinary 
destiny of the second generation from’ foreign 
sources. The observation of “any. public school- 
teacher, any charity visitor, shows the contrary ; 
and such observation can back itself with abun- 
dance of statistics from jails insane 
and almshouses. ~ In the foreign quarters of the 
great cities, or the foreign colonies in farming 
neighborhoods, there is scarcely any intermarriage 
of nationalities ; caste lines are drawn by national- 
itv as sharply as in other countries by difference 
of rank: and against all this difference and non- 
assimilation, the public schools struggle almost 
single-handed, conferring in the end little bevond 
a common language for the purposes of ordinary 
business. Undoubtedly, a long enough time would 
produce homogeneity ; but it) seems evident that 
the influx of new alien elements has long been 
progressing ata faster rate than the assimilating 


forces, 


Ivy should Dy all means be added. to this that 
“assimilation” is by no means in itself and. neces- 
sarily a desirable end. . The assimilation of a high- 
er stock with a lower one is not a thing to be 
sought by the higher one. [t is disheartening to 
hear people saving cheerfully that a hundred thou- 
sand, ora million, admittedly ignorant and senii- 
brutalized peasants and laborers will ina few gen- 
erations be assimilated with our population. That 
can mean nothing but that our population. will be 
lowered by that much toward the level of these 
immigrants. People could see this clearly enough 
in the case of the Chinese. [It was made a com: 
plaint against-them that they did mot come with 


the intention of blending themselyes with our pop- 


nuliation: but how much more vigorous would have 


heen the complaint if they Aad done so! how gen- 


eral would have been the fear of deterioration in 


the Anglo-American, or Kelto-American, or Teu- 
tono-American stock! The truth that people 
seem unaccountably slow to recognize is that both 
ease and = desirability of assimilation depend far 


more upon the class than the race. In the student 


class, a single generation. is enough to bring the 
most alien blood into full. sympathy and co-opera- 
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tion with free government and ‘* American ideas”’ 
—us can readily be seen in the case of young 
Chinese of this class, educated in America. Men 
of the same class from England, Ireland, or Ger- 
many have taken place, in a few decades from their 
arrival here, among the very champions and inter- 
preters of wise republicanism, The merchant, farm- 
er, mechanic, of any foreign race, slowly and through 
several generations draws into union with ours ; and 
the ignorant drudge more slowly yet. In too many 
cases, the supposed “assimilation” is merely of cos- 
tume, speech, and external manners: the American 
ways of thinking, the power of self-government, the 
capacity for self-help and public spirit, are no more 
there than at the outset, but a smattering of cant 
about these things has been caught from press and 
stump-speakerf and obscures the real ignorance ; 
ever as the Christian world of Constantine, looked 
at oa little closely, proves to have been a pagan 
world, which had learned to name its superstitions 
Jehovah and Christ, tustead of Zeus and Apollo, 
and to use the symbol of the cross. for its: ineanta- 
tions. — It has never vet been proved that self-gov- 
ernment is possible to all people. It grew slowly, 
in this country, through generations of hard prae- 
tice in building up the colonies of America; it 
proved. adapted to the earlier immigrants who 
joined the voung republic, but these were of a dif- 
ferent class from the vast importations of the last 


twenty vedrs. 


Aut this may be true, and any party movement 
that may take shape out of the present uneasy 
stirring of anxiety, be foolish and unjust. Indis- 
criminate proscribing ot the foreign-born is both. 
But that measures could be propounded—perhaps 
better apart from any party organization than by 
means of one—which would meet the approval of 
the judicious, and would make very considerable 
changes in our national attitude toward immigra- 
tion, seems certain. 

ART. 
After Theophile Gautier. 


Yes, Art with grievous pangs is born 
l'rom Nature’s most enduring molds, 
The child is torn, 

Not wooed, trom tierce rebellious folds. 


Slay not thy art by false constraint, 
Yet know her rules are stern as Fate: 
Without complaint 

The muse must wear a buskin strait. 


Wouldst have thy verse endure, thy muse 
The common facile forms must shun, 

The slip shod shoes 
In which so many feet have run. 
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Sculptor, beware the plastic clay, 

Changing at every whim’s command 
From day to day, 

And marred by every careless hand. 


Strive with the marbles pure of Greece 
Wrested from Paros’ snowy mines, 
Smite and release 


The deep imprisoned, God-like lines. 


The chisel of Praxiteles 

Such peerless beauty had not known, 
If art in Greece 

Had deigned to use a meaner stone. 


Let the fierce molten metal fuse 
Heroic forms and soft contours, 


Svracuse 


Naught but the matchless bronze endures. 


Upon the agate’s: flinty face 

Apollo's features high and pure 
In profile trace, 

With touches delicate and sure, 


seware of water and pastel, 

Deep on fantastic vase and urn 
Thy colors trail 

In seven-fold heated furnace burn. 


Fashion the writhing, maddening limb 
Of nymph and siren, bring once more 
The monsters grim, 


Dear to the blazonary of yore, 


The virgin mother, saintly, mild, 
Crowned with her nimbus, on her breast 


The wondrous child, 


The elohe beneath the CPOSS Ot ( ‘hrist. 


Crowns fall, and sceptres pass, robust 

And radiant Art outlives:them all, 
‘Porso and. bust 

Survive the city’s triple wall. 


The medal by the ploughman found 
Reveals the countenance austere, 

The temples crowned, 
That filled the antique world with fear. 


The graver guide with care supreme, 
The chisel smite, tix like « rock 


Thy floating dream 


Deep in the stern, resisting block. 


Etc. [June 


Even the gods wax old and pass 

From high Olympus; verse alone 
Stronger than brass 

Preserves to fallen Zeus his throne. 


Tongues and religions die, while Art, 

Poised in the lofty realms of truth, 
Serene, apart, 

Exults in sempiternal youth. 


E. L. Huggins. 


Corrections. 


A curIovUs error of the printing office befell re- 
cently a poem in the OVERLAND’s possession. As 
it stood in type, for a future number, with proof 
unread, and an ingeniously misspelled signature 
uncorrected, it was placed by accident in a circular 
of notes to exchanges—probably in place of some 
other piece of type of equal length—and thence 
copied widely throughout the country, duly cred- 
ited to the OVERLAND, without having ever ap- 
peared in the magazine. It is due to the author 
that, in spite of this unexpected anticipation of its 
appearance, it should still have a place in our 
pages, and with a correct signature; accordingly, 
it follows below: 


Song. 


Life, thou couldst have given to me, 
Once, so much, so much! 
When the slighest gift thou broughtst, 


By youth’s magic touch 


Doubled, trebled, grew and bloomed 
In hope’s genial clime; 

Life, how couldst thou slight me so 
In that olden time ? 


Since, thou laggard, thou’st delayed 
Till ?'m grown half gray, 

Keep thy gifts—they have no worth 
Since vouth went away. 


Hilda Kent. 


By another error, in our last number, the signa- 
ture to 
should have read “John Penly Haines,” is also 


‘ 


‘Across the Isthmus by Canoe,” which 


misspelled almost beyond recognition. Mr. Haines’s 
name, when correctly rendered, and the incident 
of the canoe will doubtless be remembered by 
many pioneers. 


= 
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3 BOOK REVIEWS. 


Recent Books of Travel. 

SoMEBOpY has said that his conception of heaven 
is “‘ to receive letters by every mail and not to have 
to auswer them.” Two of the books that are now 
to be noticed would go far towards making such a 
person happy. The epistolary form offers many 
advantages tothe writer of travels. [tenables him 
to be scrappy, discursive, and familiar. It permits 
everything, it forbids nothing. Yet in this free- 
dom lurks a danger. To be free from all restraint 
of literary form is not good, unless the writer has 
that literary perception that makes him a law un- 
to himself. 

Mr. Maclay in his A Budget of Letters from Japan,' 
illustrates both the benefits and the ills of 
his chosen vehicle of expression. The first half 
of the book is delightful reading, and in it there is 
a picture of Japanese life and character not found in 
any other book on Japan. The writer was a 
teacher in one of the Government Schools in a 
country district, and from his coign of vantage In 
close daily contact with his Japanese pupils he 
gives us a photograph of Japanese civilization. 
His accounts of the wir that overthrew the power 
of the Shogun, the state in which that war left the 
people the discontent of the Samurai class, and 
the dazed surprise of the common. people, the Sat- 
suma rebellion that grew out of these causes, are 
excellent, and make clear much that was ambig- 
uous in Japanese history. When, however, the 
later chapters of the book are reached, the reader 
grows weary of the singularly bald and monotonous 
stvle, and tinds Mr. Maclay'’s dogmatic dissertations 
on women’s rights and the evidences of Christianity 
dreary in the extreme. The mental habit of the 
pedagogue is not the best training for the author. 

Mrs. Lané has managed better, and the reader is 
not weary when the final page is reached. Her 


field is broader, covering all Europe, and Egypt as 


weil. The book? appears to be made up of bona fide 
letters, written nine or ten vears ago, and one of 
the pleasures of reading it is the mental. filling in 
of the history of the decade, and seeing how coming 
events cast their shadows over the Europe that 
Mrs. Lane saw. If a fault must be found with the 
book, it lies in the fact that the splendor of the 
palaces and courts dazzled the lady somewhat, so 


‘A Budget of Letters from Japan. By Arthur Collins 
Maclay, New York. A.C. Armstrong & Son: 1886. For 
sale in San Francisco by John W. Roberts. 

2Letters of Travel. By Mrs.L.C. Lane. San Francisco: 
1886. Forsale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


that the lower lights of her picture lose their de- 
tail, It is none the less pleasant and_ profitable 
reading, and. our insatiable letter reader. would 
hail it with joy. 

The writer of several books of travel that have 
been noticed favorably in these pages during the 
two or three years past, Mr. Ballou, is no longer an 
apprentice at the art of constructing books of travel. 
“Due West” told of a trip around the world and 
dwelt chiefly upon India; “ Due South” gave the 
results of observation in Cuba; and now we have 
Due North’, telling of Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
end Russia. After this it would seem that Mr. 


Ballou has paid all his dues to the literature of 


travel, and would be forced to seek for other fields. 
With his experience in such writing, the auther 
knows what to look for, and how to tell it. He is 
a Boston man, so the educational idea is prominént 
in his thought, and no good chance for a moral 
passes unimproved. Yet his books are read and 
readable and he has acquired. something of the 
touch “that marks. security to please.” His 


conclusions as regards Russia are not quite the 


conventional ones. He finds but little discon- 
tent, and but little cause for it. Even in Poland 
he thinks a popular vote would not restore the 
fallen monarchy, the national feeling having de- 
cenerated, in consequence of material prosperity, 
into the sentimental aspiration of poets and women. 
Nihilisin comes in as the vaporings and fanaticism 
ofa tew of the talf-educated, touching neither the 
moujik, who is placidly devoted to the White Czar, 
nor the vretecr#ey, whose interest. lies in the per- 
petuationsof a system that has an aristocracy. The 
ninilist if Russia Mr. Ballou tinds. no more pala- 
table than the Chicago bomb-thrower and Herr 
Most are in the United States. Even Siberia is not 
so far from the tropics as we have been taught to 
believe by reading the writings of Englishmen, who 
have no cause to love the great empire of the North. 
Some of the telegrams that do not pass through 
English hands seem to point to facts not quite in 
accordance with this Optimistic view of things, but 
Mr. Ballouw’s testimony is not without its value, 
none the less. 

The most delightful book of travel that has come 
to the OVERLAND table for: many a day is Mrs. 
Dodd’s* account of a jaunt through Southern Eng- 

Due North. By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: Tieknor 
1887. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson 
* Gathedsal Days.4 By Anna Bowman Dodd. Boston: 


Roberts Bros. 1887, Forsale in San Francisco by Samuel 
Carson & Co. 
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land in search of the picturesque. She and her 
husband were the right kind of people to take such 
a trip, and she was certainly the right person to tell 
about it. Every page conveys some charming pict- 
ure—now a grand cathedral, now asketch ofscenery, 
now a bit of rustic life, and again a humorous touch 
about the difficultics of travelers that travel with 
only a horse and bugey for equipage. The horse 
is given his own personality, and the reader is: as 
sorry to part with “ Ballad” at the journey’s close 
as Mrs. Dodd is herself. Phere are many quotable 
pages in the book, so many that it is the despair of 
the reviewer to make a choice. Instead it is better 
to tell the reader of the merits of the book, and in- 
cite him, if possible, to read it and choose for him- 
self. A page at random can hardly fail to capti- 
vate with its light and firm touch, placing the 
most pleasing bits surely before the eve. The pic- 
tures of the book call for mention, and it Is enough 
of praise for them to say that they fit the text in 


all its best characteristics. 


The Story of the Nations. 

Or THE late: issues of the Stories of the Nations 
two’? are so intimately connected in subject matter 
that they Hiay be considered together, The Story of 
the Moors is merely an expansion of one of the 
most important and romantic of the series of move- 
ments forming the Saracenic invasion of Europe. 
This Saracenic episode is one of the most intensely 
interesting in the history of Christendom, and vet 
it is one which has not hitherto received any ade- 
quate popular treatment. There isan element of 
romance and of mystery in the sudden rise of this 
Asiatic flood, which fiercely menaced the shores of 
Europe, and then subsided) as quickly as it had 
risen, leaving almost no trace of its presence. The 
Arabs, for more than one thousand vears, had 
dragged on a colorless, unanmbitious existence in 
their desert peninsula. Contented in their low 
condition, they continued their primitive, unevent- 
ful life, just bevond the reach of the mighty move- 
ments that were convulsing the then. civilized 
world, uninterested in, even ignoring, the conflicts 
being waged at their verv doors, this in- 
glorious tranquillity they were aroused by the 
teachings of one man. Without predecessors to 
open the way for him, without any preparatory 
mental development: of the people, Mohammed 
changed not merely their religious thought, but 
revolutionized their whole character. From a 
peaceable, contented, trading people they became a 
restless, ambitious, implacable race of Warriors, 

After the death of Mohammed the era of con- 


quest began. IIe had decreed that the faith of 


Islam should be spread) by the sword, and so sne- 
cessfully was this policy carried out by his successor, 


{ June 


that within four years after his death, Chaldea, 
Babylonia, and the greater part of Syria, including 
Jerusalem, had fallen into the hands of the Mos- 
lems. Forone hundred years the irresistible spread 
of their power continued, until their. possessions 
enclosed the Mediterranean on three sides, and 
they threatened European civilization from = two 
directions. But the weakness which finally caused 
their overthrow, began to assert itself almost from 
the day of the prophet’s death. The Saracens 
never formed a compact nation. The people were 
always divided ‘into numerous tribes, which never 
fused into one mass. No attempt was made to as- 
similate the widely varied) peoples who came 
under theirsway, and the Kalifate gained no cohe- 
rence, but rather became less united as its territory 
increased. In the election of the third Kalif, but 
twelve vears after the prophet’s death, the various 
factions began to assert. themselves, and internal 
dissensions did not cease until the power. of the 
Saracens had been completely lost. 

The period of the greatest power of the Saracens 
was brief, almost momentary. They spread over 
Northern Africa and into Spain, but almost before 
the Goths had’ been overcome, the Berbers re- 
gained extensive portions of the African conquests. 
They swept over Arabia, Persia, and) Asia Minor, 
but Constantinople was the rock against) which 
they dashed themselves continuously but ineflectu- 
for one thousand vears. It formed the defense 
of Christendom during the development of the 
eighth century. saw the 
the ninth century 


western nations. The 
vreatest power of the Saracens ; 


marked their highest intellectual development. 


Arts, sclences, and literature flourished until 
Christendom sent her scholars to drink at the 
Moslem fountain. But the increase of learning 


bronght with it a scepticism, which sapped the 
foundation of the Moslem power. The removal of 
the capital to. Bagdad had given a preponderance 
to Persian influence, and their religious views pre- 
vailed. The Koran and the religion of Mohammed 
were finally attacked by the Commander. of the 
laithful himself. In the absence of any national 
unity, Islam had been the only cohesive force of 
the Kalifate, and, when it was thus awakened, 
factions sprang up in every direction, and the con- 
quered territory dropped away part by part. 

As compared with the earlier books of this 
series, The Story of the Saracens’ is marked hy a 
decided improvement in the way of maps, and the 
same may be said of The Story of the Moors: the 
By Arthur Gilman. New 


iThe Story of the Saracens. 
For sale in San 


York: G. Putnam's. Sons. 

Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
2The Story of the Moors in Spain... By Stanley Lane 

Poole. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1887. For sale 


in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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latter book is also conspicuous for its clear, terse, 
vigorous, and interesting style. 

The series does not contine itself to the stories of 
the nations most familiar to general readers, but 
does some good work rummaging around in the 
dark corners of history, and throwing an attractive 
Two of the dark corners thus il- 
Perhaps 


light upon them. 
luminated are Normandy! and Persia’. 
in the case of the former, it would be more proper 
to say the Normans, forthe sojourn of this people 
in the land to which they gave a name is the least 
important part of their life-story asa nation. The 
Normans are peculiarly interesting to us, for 
they formed a curious element in the development 
of the English-speaking race, mingling as they did 
the hardy race characteristics of the north, with 
the manners and customs of the Latin races of the 
south, acquired during their contact with those 
Miss Jewett has told the story 

Her stvle is clear, picturesque 


people in France. 

of this people well. 
and attractive, and she is particularly happy in her 
vivid presentation of the life and manners of these 
rough people.. Mr. Benjamin writes the story of Per- 
sia most symipathetically. Ile makes the narrative 
entertaining, almost fascinating, but the early history 
of this, like most other Oriental countries is more or 
less shrouded in the mists of succeeding ages, and 
he has not always been scholarly in separating 
that which is authentic. from what is purely tra- 
ditionary. The latest The 
Story of Ancient Eqypt® sustains well the excellence 


issue. of the series, 


of the earlier issues. 
calling on a specialist to. address a popular audi- 


There is always a danger in 


ence on his favorite subject, particularly when that 
audience is composed. of those whose minds are so 
immature as to prevent their entering sympathet- 
ically into the discussion of those abstract questions 
Which form his pastime. In the present. instance, 
however, Prof. Rawlinson has succeeded unusually 
well in combining the spirit of scholarly research 
with his popular exposition. The. subject 1s han- 
dled with that. firm grasp and true perspective 
which one has a right to expect from the reputa- 
tion of the author, and yet the readers will find 
the style clear and interesting throughout. 


Bascom’s Sociology. 
Sociology* is the last of a series of volumes on sim- 
ilar subjects by President Bascom of the Wisconsin 
While. the 


State University. author does not 


claim to give a full and systematic discussion of 


his subject, he still outlines the entire field and 


story of the Normans. By Sarah O. Jewett. Pub 
lished by Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York : 1887. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

-The story of Persia. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin, Published 
by Geo. P. Putnaim’s Sons. New York: 1887. For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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shows the relations which exist between the differ- 
ent departments. He does not reach his. conelu- 
sions by mere inductive methods, as he considers 
these frequently misleading, particularly in a 
science that covers so large a tield, and embraces 
facts so flexible in their interpretation’ pro- 
miscuous in their character as the science of sociol- 
ogy. Ile chooses rather to base his arguments on 
a rendering of facts—that interpretation which 
addresses itself to rational insight and satisfies it. 

It will readily be seen that in following out this 
method, much opportunity is given for discussion 
as to the significance of acknowledged facts and 
their value in determining «a stated conclusion. 
The auther discusses customs, their functions and 
conservative power, their relations to law and pub- 
lic opinion, and the conditions of their progress ; 
government, the nature and growth of liberty, the 
office of the state and its right and ability to ren- 
der aid ; economics; religion in its development 
toward conceptions of the unity, the personality, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of God, the super- 
natural, immortality and the nature of the devel- 
opment of the idea thereof; ethics in its relations 
to customs and economics, to government and 
religion ; social problems, giving particular prom- 
inence to the rights of women, prohibitory liquor 
laws, public edueation, franchises, laws of entail 
and inheritance, the pulpit, and socialism. 

Here are subjects for volumes, but the author 
fields suggestively, 
His ob- 


has chosen to cover. broad 


rather than a narrow field exhaustively. 


ject appears to be to give a comprehensive view of 


the underlying principles of sociology and then to 
show the relations that a few of the important 
social questions of the day bear toward them. He 
is a strong believer in prohibitory liquor laws, and 
bases his argument upon the premise that the in- 
dividual possesses no original rights of so funda- 
mental a character that the government may not 
violate them whenever the public welfare demands 
it. On many others of the leading social questions 
of the day, Doctor Bascom takes radical ground, 
and he presents his views with unusual lucidity for 
a philosophical writer. His arguments are strong, 
both because of the fairness of his statements and 
the ability of his reasoning. His book will have 
influence with the reader because the author is a 
man of strong convictions, of broad and compre- 
hensive views, and thoroughly familiar with his 
subject. 

3The Story of Ancient Egypt. By George Rawlinson 


and Arthur Gilman. Pubhshed by Geo. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York: 1887. For sale in San Francisco by 
Samuel Carson & Co. 

4Sociology. By J. Bascom, New York. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1557. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson 
& Co. 
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Briefer Notice. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have issued an- 
other—the eighth—edition of W. W. Story’s Roba 
di Roma,’ first published in the Atlantic Monthly 
thirty years ago, but endowed by the genius of its 
author with a kind of immortality. It is a descrip- 
tion of the Rome that Mr. Story long ago made his 
home; and though few cities have more certainly 
and rapidly yielded to the march of modern civil- 
ization, and it does not remain today exactly as it 
was when this book was first written, either in ap- 
pearance or in the life of its people, the author 
has to a certain extent made his work keep even 
with the march of events. It does not need 
any special words of commendation, for its own 
fine qualities have made it indispensable to one 
who would wholly know modern Rome, as the con- 
stant call for new editions sufficiently shows. 
The Chautauqua Society adds to its “Garnet Se- 
ries,” in which it has published heretofore several 


volumes of selections from standard — authors, 
“Selections from Goldsmith,” * and Readings from 
Milton ;”* with introductions by Bishop Henry 
White Warren and Edward Everett Hale. 
The series should be a useful one; and, though 
the volumes are in binding, paper, and_ print, 
visibly cheap, they are in good taste. In 
Young People’s Prayer. Meetings,* a pastor, who be- 
lieves warmly in such meetings, offers a good deal 
of advice with regard to methods of conducting 
them. In Klements of Knowledge, the author 
apparently undertekes to summarize in ten chap- 
ters, each one consisting of a series of sententious 


‘ 


paragraphs, numbered as “sections,” all human 
knowledge and wisdom. These. sections” are 
some of them fair statements of doctrines drawn 
from the evolutionary school of philosophy, some 
of them commonplaces, and some veriest 
platitudes, or even absurdities. ‘The ostentation 
with which these are’ presented, one stand- 


ing as a motto upon the title-page, repels any dis- 


position to close acquaintance with the book. 
$A Dream of Another Country is a brief, fantastic 


1Roba di Roma. By W. W. Story. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1887. Forsale in San Franciseo by Chilion 
Beach. 

2Oliver Goldsmith. A Selection from his Works. With 
an Introduction by E. E. Hale, Boston: Chautauqua 
Press. 1886. 

3Readings from Milton. With an Introduction. by 
Bishop Henry White Warren. Boston: Chautauqua Press. 
1886. 
4Young People’s Prayer Meetings. By Rey. F. E. Clark. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 

5Elements of Knowledge. By Horace P, Biddle, Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1581. 
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speculation about heaven, somewhat incoherently 
written, and of little interest. Still more in- 
coherent is Z:sther,’ which perhaps may be classed 
as a tale, a curious jumble of naive absurdity 
crossed by streaks of elevated feeling. It appears 
to be printed literally from an ill-spelled and 


scarcely punctuated manuscript, and the result is 
such as rarely finds its way into the world from 
Some 


even the humblest local printing office. 
one who signs. by way of a name “Jak” has 
taken up the role of a sort: of a modern Jacob 
Abbott, and is writing books in which the successors 
of Rollo work and play at science, and manage. to 
he very pleasant and natural good children. They 
usually contain, also, a bad boy who is converted 
into a good one in the dear old-fashioned way, be- 
fore the end of the story. Professor, Johnny* is, we 
believe, the third of these books. It has no ele- 
ments of immortality about it; but it ean be eor- 
dially recommended for children’s reading.——In 
Familiar Talks on Some of Shakspeare's Comedies 
Klizabeth Wormley Latimer gives a series of lee- 
tures delivered to a class of lady students. © She de- 
clares her intent to. have been not Shaksperian 
criticism for the erudite, but to make clear obvious 
points of dramatic interest. She aimed so to pre- 
sent each play that her audience might obtain a 
fair knowledge of the story and of the characters. 
In this she has sueceeded. It would, however, have 
been better for the ladies composing her audience, 
if they had found out these things for themselves. 


growth of the science of electricity and of its prin- 
cipal applications. Technical terins and mathe- 
matical formule are avoided; the aim of the author 
being so to present the subject that an intelligent 
reader may gain sufticient knowledge from his book 
to comprehend the more common electrical devices. 


The history. of electricity and its develop- 


ment from a few simple contrivances used mainly’ 


to entertain the curious, to, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, and the clectric motor is presented in so 
attractive a manner that one who begins. to read 
the book will read it all before laving it aside. 


6A Dream of Another Country, By A.M. Phila- 
delphia: Reformed Episcopal Publication Society. 1886. 

7Esther. By M. A. M. Philadelphia: Reformed Epis 
copal Publieation Society. - 

*Professor Jobnny.. By Jak. New York: Thos. Y. 
Crowell. 

# Familiar Talks on some of Shakspeare’s Coinedies By 
Elizabeth Wormley Latimer. Boston: Roberts Bros:, 1887. 

WA Century of Electricity. By T. C. Mendenhall, Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887. Forsale in San Fran- 
cisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


A Century of Electricity'® is a sketch of the 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY. 


Fortunately located near San Francisco, 
with three lines of railway ; possessing a cli- 
mate so mild that roses blossom every day, 
and the palm, orange, lemon, lime, olive, 
almond, walnut and other trees tlourish and 
bear in abundance’, this county is much 
sought after by those who desire mild win- 
ters and comfortable. summers, with no in- 
jury from frost, or fog, or burning sun. 

Lick Observatory, with its monster tcles- 
cope, the State Normal School, Leland Stan- 
ford University, with its millions of endow- 
ment, and four Colleges, make it the center 
of science and education. 

San Jose, the chief city including suburbs 
has about 25,000 people, electric lights, 
street railways everywhere, and cable or 
electric roads now seeking franchises. for 
construction. It is the wn_the Unti- 
ted States that can truthfully say to capital 
seeking investment: ‘* Ile do not owe one 
single dollar,” and for the past year there was 
not a dollar of city Taxes delinguent on the 
County Treasurer’s. books. 

The fruit and wine production is enor- 
mous, as the items of 2,700,000 pounds of 
prunes and 2,000,000 gals. of wine, the 
product of 1886, will show ; experts pro- 


phesy that from present indications it will 
eventually be the great Claret County of the 
state. 

I'ruit land at $100 to $200 per aere 
planted and cultivated for four years at a 
cost of $65, thereafter give crops of $100 to 
p500, and even more per acre, and ‘sell for 
9350 to $600, and offers a wonderful opening 
for investment, which hundreds are improv- 
ing, and the tide of prosperity is causing a 
boom that bids fair to excel anything yet 
heard ot... 

The article on toregoing pages of the 
OVERLAND written by Judge David Belden 
gives a very. interesting account of Santa 
Clara County and is well worth reading. 

Of sources whence additional information 
can be had, Bailey and Phillips, the prineipal 
Real Estate: Agents at San. Jose, have the 
best maps and details of interest to inves- 
tors.that can be procured, and which. show 
the present owners of every foot of land in 
the county, and will cheerfully give infor- 
mation on any subject inquired after with- 
out charge, so. that parties looking for 
homes in Santa Clara County, by writing to 
them will receive a ready and reliable re- 


Sponse. 


SCHEMMEL, 


72 SANTA CLARA STREET. 
SAN JOSH 


CAL. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


STATIONERY, SHEET MUSIC 


ind MUSIGAL MERCHANDISE. 


Pianos and Organs Tuned, Repaired and 


Sold on Installments. 
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Buy a Home in the Beautiful 
HEYLER & CURTIS 


Sell Finest Quality of Fruit Farms and Orehard Lands for S60 per 
acre up, according to improvements. 
a2 WEST SANTA CLARA STREET, 


Rooms 1, 2, 3 and 4, Opp. Auzerais House, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $150,000 00| RESERVE FUND, - $14,876 OO 
SURPLUS, - - $10,928 OO 


OFFICERS: | 
C.F. SETTLE, W. M. GINTY. W. C. ANDREWS, 


President. Manager. Assistant Manager 
DIRECTORS: 
I... F. CHIPMAN, HORACE LITTLE, SNELL; T. SETTLE, 
J. Q:-A.: BALLOU, MANLEY, BUCK. 
J. M: BATTEE, C. W. BREY FOGLE, 


THE LARGEST GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


JAMES B.CAPP, | GEO. W. RYDER, 


NOTARY Jeweler and 


‘Safe Deposit Building,) 
: | No. SOUTH FIRST STREET. 
16 West Santa Clara St. Sam JOSE, Cax.. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. AMERICAN WATCHES. 


ALTHOUGH STARTLING. 


me VANCER and skin diseases are increasing with alarming rapidity, 

Wo ‘in both this country and Great Britain. In New York City espe- 
Cially, the number of afllicted is large, and itis estimated that fully 
235,000 new Cases Of skin disease appear there annually. In 1860 there were 304 deaths from 
‘ yceancer in New. York, being a litthe over one per hundred deaths from all causes: in 1879 
there were deaths, ora litthe over two per hundred of all deaths—that is. in ten vears 
the proportion of deaths from cancer had nearly doubled, one death out of every tifty being 
from this dreadful disease. Thi 1Ss0 there were 659 deaths froin cancer, or 2.06 per cent. ofall 


AT CLAYTON'S REAL ESTATE OFFICE, 


SNe | deaths. In this latter year canceractually caused more deaths than searlet fever, this being 
a very light year, with 618 deaths from the latter disease. In 1ss2 the city’s mortality table showed 7231 deaths from 
cancer, Or more than two daily. During these fourteen vears 6.843 persons died of cancer in New York City. 
NEEDHAMS RED CLOVER Blossoms and extracts prepared from the blossoms cure Cancer, Salt Rheum and all 
diseases arising from an impure state of the blood; will also clear the Complexion of all pimples and eruptions; isa 
sure cure for Constipation, Piles and many other diseases. Both laxative and tonie. Needham’s Red Clover cures 
utter everything else fails.) For full particulars, testimonials of cures, ete., address : 
W.C. NEEDHAM, Box 122, San Jose, Cal.. or Box 2428. San Francisco, Cal. 
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SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 
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E. J. WILCOX, S. B. HUNKINS, 
Finest Quality of Eastern and Californi EAGLE COFFEE and SPICE MILLS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
B O O S \yi S H O E S COFFEES, SPICES, FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 


JAMAICA GINGER, LEMON SUGAR, 


Your Patronage Respectfully Solicited, 
| ERATUS, ETC., ETC. 
251-255 NORTH 4th STREET, 


SAN JOSH), - - - CATs. 


95 First Street, South, 


SAN JOSE, 


NEW YORK FURNITURE CO. 


saie ale etal eu 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY,| Commercial College 


LOW PRICES FOR RELIABLE GOODS. © P.0. Box 490 - - San dose, Cal. 
167 W, Santa Clara Street, SAN JOSE, CAL, NIRST-CLASS, CENTRALLY LOCATED, WELL 


Equipped, Full Corps of Teachers. All branches be 
longing to the Modern Business College. SEND FOR CIR- 


E. BARNES, Prop’r. CULAR. 


The EUREKA Improved. 


The very latest improvement in windmills by the inventor of the ‘* Hercules,”’ **Saun- 
ders,” ‘“‘Cyclone;” *Kureka” combining more good points than any mill on the coast. 


GARDEN: CITY 


‘The wheel is made on the most approved principles, 
peculiar to the mills made in*Santa Clara Co.—open enough 
to get the full force of the wind and yet not confine it. 

Its action is drect, doing away with cams, vibrating 
bars and side motion, having no spider legs, little rods or 
flapping sections, sliding cranks or subvanes to get out of 
order. This will face the wind while in motion, thereby 
gaining all the force there is in the lightest wind. 


PRICES: 
12 ft. S865: 14 ft. $75; 16 ft. S890; 16 tt. B, S110: 
IS ft. S120; 20 ft. S135. 


Active Agents vanted everywhere. For terms, territory 
etc., address, 


A. W. HOLLIS, General Agent. 


For Mills, address, FE. B. SAUNDERS, San Jose. 
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ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


1 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


TYLER BEACH, 


PROPRIETOR. 


This Hotel is elegantly furnished with all Modern Improvements. 


The rooms are large, airy, and beautifully situated in front of St. James 


Park, next door to the Court House. No expense has been spared in 


making this a First-class Hotel in every respect. 


AMERICAN PLAN. Rates $2.00 to $2.50 per Day. 


SPECIAL PRICES BY THE WEEK OR MONTH. 


Coach and Carriage at Depot on arrival of all Trains. 


J. O. MSKER, 
ARCHITECT, 
(\ffice at Residence, east end of dulian. 


Designs for cottages and dwellings 
of every style a specialty. 


P.O. Box 523. 


D. J. PORTER & SON, 
INSURANCE & REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


83 South First Street. 
SAN JOSE. - - - CAL. 


D. J. PORTER, Notary Public for Santa Clara Co. 


PLANTERS HOTEL, 


BiGGs, BUTTE Co., CAL. | 


PHILIP GREIN, Proprietor. 


—— 


The oldest and leading house of the town. Kind and 
polite attention to patrons. 


LANDS ADJACENT TO THE 


Vinevards, Fruit Ranches and Country Homes in the upper Santa Clara 


Vallev. Also Farming, Grazing and Timber lands. 


NATHAN C. CARNALL, 


“6 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


SAN JOSE. 
SOUTHWEST CORNER FIRST AND SANTA GLARA STS., SAN JOSE. 


Paid up Capital, Gold Coin, - - $500,000 
Surplus Fund (Proper) : - - 65,000 


W. D. TISDALE. 


President. 
L. G. NESMIT H. 
DIRE <CTORS. 
C. BURRELL, Wai. L. Tisparer, Wa. D. Tispar, 
A. KING T. B. Epwarps, 
J.P; JAMES (A, CLAYTON, James D. PHELAN, 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


San Francisco.. 


The First National Bank .. National Park Bank 
Great Britain and the Continent...ccccseccseceee. The American Exchange, in sp 


A General Banking and Exchange Business Transacted. 


Exchange on New York, San. Francisco Chicago. 
Britain and Europe. 

Special attention paid to collections and remittances 
rates of Exchange. 


Draw direct on principal cities of Great 


made on day of payment at current 


‘SILK 


JOSE 


Cor. Welmas Avenue and San Salwador St... San Jose. 


H. X. VAN DE CASTEELE, Prop’r. 


Manutacturer of PURE DY EH DRESS SILKS. 


Wholesale Agents- Keane Brothers, San Francisco; O. A. Hale & Co., San Jose; A. & J. 


Marten, San Jose: Loeb & Echebarne, San Jose. 


BROWNE & METZNER, San Francisco, Agents for the Pacitic Coast. 
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THE GOLDEN GATE PACKING CO. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY. 


SAN JOSE, SANTA CLARA CO., CAL. 


G. B. BOWMAN, - - President 


W. D. TISDALE, Vice-President 


Packers of the above world renowned brand of Extra Quality 


Canned Fruits.” 


Goods under this label we guarantee to be selected fruit, honestly 
packed, in pure white syrup, excelling all others in cleanliness, richness of 
Havor and strength of svrup, making these. goods of finer and more satis- - 


| JNO. W. BOWMAN, - 


GEO. M. BOWMAN, - 


factory quality to consumers than any other brand produced. 
This is the only brand which has been on the market for successive 


vears without deviation of quality. 
tamned in the future. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


The present reputation will be main- 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 
PHILIP MORSHEAD, Prop'r. 
SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


Santa Rosa hasa good hotel kept by Philip 
Morshead. ‘the Grand Hotel, on the cor- 
ner of Main and Third Streets, and opposite 
the Court House, Is fine. commodious 
brick building, replete with all modern con- 
veniences “The Grand offers special induce- 
ments to families and pleasure-seekers, and 
to commercial travelers. ‘The table is always 
first-class, and every possible attention 1s 
siven to the wishes of boarders. ‘The rooms 
are well kept, neat and clean. — ‘Vhe pro- 
prietor, Philip Morshead, has had long ex- 
perience as a hotel keeper, and he claims 
to make the Grand the most desirable hotel 
in the State, north of San Francisco. | Polite 
and attentive runners are daily in attendance 
to convey passengers and their baggage to 
and from the hotel free of charge. In 
order to encourage the wine interests, and to 
give visitors to Santa Rosa an idea of what 
Sonoma wines are, Mr. Morshead supplies 
his boarders daily with the best native wines. 
Rates from $1.50 to $2 per day. For special 
rates apply to the proprietor. 


MAURICE E, POWERS, 
Attorney-at-Law, 


lroom 1, Safe Deposit lock 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


()tfice : 


Lrees FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL, 


MAGNOLIAS, PALMS, 
ROSES: CLEMATIS. 
10 Medals 2.39 Premtums 


Awarded at the World’s Exposition 
in New Orleans. 


New Descriptive Catalogues, containing many New and 
Rare Varieties, will be sent: 


No. I-—Fruits, Grapevines; Olives cents 
No. [I—Ornamental Trees, Evergreens and Plants...4 cents 
No. 1] J—New Roses and: Clematis |: (;ratis 


JOHN 


San California. 


Secretary & Sup’t 
Ass’t. Sup’t 
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GEO. FLEMING CO. 


——Packers and Wholesale Dealers in—— 


California Evaporated Dried Fruits, 


Factories, San Jose, Cal. 
Packing House and Distributing Depot, Rock Island, I. 


We are the Leading Handlers of California Dried 
Fruits in the Eastern Market, where our business is 
under the personal supervision of one of our firm. 


Our Black Diamond Brand of Dried Fruits and 
Fleming’s Raisin Cured Prunes are the Standard every- 


where. 


ENRIGHT’S IRON WORKS. 


Having enlarged my-shops and added the latest improved machinery, I now make a 
specialty of steam pumping machinery, and parties desiring the same, would do well to con- 
sult me and get a bid before purchasing elsewhere. Am prepared as usual to repair and 
build all kinds of boilers. My patent straw burning threshing engine, will be found as usual, 
the leading threshing engine of the Pacific Coast. Have on hand at all times a large stock: 
of boilers, stationary and portable engines, pulleys and shafting, at pricesas low as the lowest. 


Steam Threshing Engines and Steam Pumping Machinery 
a Specialty at Enrights Iron Works. 


JOSEPH ENRIGHT, Proprietor. 


Postablished iin “1862 


S. BH. Cor. FIRST and WILLIAM STREETS 
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COMMERCIAL and SAVINGS BANK. 
OF SAN JOSE. 
N. W. CoR. SANTA CLARA AND FIRST STREETS. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
Surplus, 165,000 


INCORPORATED MAY §, 1874. 


Litt 
B.D. Murphy, H. B. Alvord, Rutherford, 

Lion, Juan Malarin, Williams, 
Jacob Rich, COP. Ryland. Ryland, 


Receive General and special deposits tu Gold and curvencey, Dealin 
United States Bonds and Legal Tenders and dow banking bUstness 
Telecraphic transfers madeon principal 
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WILL CURE Diarrhea and Dysentery. 

WILL CURE Pimples on the face, and Freckles, 
WILL CURE Old Sores and Ulcers, 

WILL CURE Wind in the Stomach, 

WILL CURE Headache and Nervous Depression, 
WILL CURE Scrofula., 

WILL CURE Summer Complaints. 

WILL CURE Rheumatism and Gout, 

WILL CURE Pains in the Bones and Joints, 
WILL CURE all Skin Diseases. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS AND CROCERS. 
Redington & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents. 
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General Business Agency. 

Loaned. Searches Made, and Convey- 
ancing Neatly Done. Real Estate 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND NOTARY PUBLIC, piper 


A Large List of Fine Orchards. 
Office, Room No. 2, Knox Block, at head of stairs, SAN JOSE, CAL. Also, City and Suburban Property, ¢ 
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SAN: JOSE, CALIFORNIA. —— 
Largest aml most desirable tist of all kinds of Property, and know what every foot — 
- of the country is best adapted for. = 
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Warrhes. and Jewelry 
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Spectactes & Eve Glasses Fitted 
Special Attention paid to 
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